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CSAFTER I 

Hie first time in her life in which Diana Wen- 
derby proved a real source of interest to her family 
— that is to say, her sisters and brother, for par- 
ents are perennially interested in their offspring — 
was when she suffered from a religious mania. 

It happened when she was about seven years of 
1^ and took a peculiar form. She became de- 
structive. She broke things. She tore valuable 
books to laeces. She jumped on her mother's 
watch, «iwfi«liiTig the mainspring and works be- 
yond repair. She stole peaches from the south 
wall when the gardener had gone home to his 
dinner. She hid her sister's jewellery. 

To the uninitiated in the delicate working of the 
mind of an imaginative and highly strung child 
there would appear to be little connection between 
such acts of violence and religiotL But there was. 

On Diana Wenderby's seventh birthday she 
was the recipient of a book from an old friend of 
her mother. It was called "Gmstie's Old Organ," 
and was entirely responsible for her campaign 
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of wickedness, or, fts her mother preferred to 
describe it, her religiotis mania. 

The moral, the suggestion, the promise of that 
hock, was that though your ana may be scarlet, 
with prayer and a surrendering of yoursdf to the 
Lord, combined with general good management, 
they would become as white as snofw. 

Whether Diana expected a miracle to take 
place before her very eyes; whether her dns, whidi, 
in her mind, resolved themselves into the shape 
of pieces of frayed flcariet flannel, would of a 
sudd^, she imagined, be transformed into some- 
thing of dazzling wluteness, she was never after^ 
ward able to say. But she did know, after 
sobbing over "Christie's CMd Organ," with her 
hot cheeks pressed against a cold mahogany 
table in the drawing-room, that she meant to put 
its promises to the test She would surrendo' 
herself to the Lord — that is, if she knew how. 
She would wrestle in prayo-. She woidd say, 
" Lord, I believe, help Tliou mine unbelief, " though 
the last seemed rather foolish and unintelligible 
to her, because if you bdieve, well, you can't 
disbelieve. 

Tlie only trouble and drawback to Diana In her 
preparations was that it seemed to her her sins 
were not big enough, not suffiamtly inq>ortaat. 
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to insure the correct working of the mitade — 
Ua a miracle it would be if a black, or in her case, 
a red,' flannel on became as white as snow. 
Such a teeay naughtiness as shaping DrusQIa 
for washing the pink, fnxn her, Diana's, best 
doll's cheeks, or <A turning the garden hose on. 
to her brother George when he snatched an apple 
from her, and, climbing a tree, mimched it bcEore 
her angty eyes, woe too insignificant, too petty 
to worry round about and expect the Lead to be 
interested in, and in whose favour work mirades. 
So she started on her canqiaign of wickedness. 

^le began with "Pilgrim's Progress," a hand- 
scnne book with gold lettmng and gilt edges, 
which adorned a side table in the drawii^-room. 
She tore its pages to shreds, poked holes in Chris- 
tian's eyes and nose, and then went t^ to the bed- 
xofHn she shared with Dnisilla and [»ayed 
hard for forgiveness. Nothing hai^>ening, and 
being hungry, she went down to the schoolroom 
and made a good tea of shrimps and bread and 
butter. 

Later on she tore up more bo(^: several poets 
and the "Ingc^dsby Legends," a book much 
bdoved by her father. Then she attacked an atlas, 
and when her nurse came to take her off to bed she 
was ffltting comfortably curled 19 in the wide 
5 
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window seat teading "Little Women/* with a 
beautifully innocent egression on her countenance. 

Nothing was discovered for a day or two, 
"Pilgrim's Progress," the poets and atlas not 
being widely read, and each time Diana was alone 
she tore another book till about thirty stood to 
her credit. Then Mr. Wenderby went for his 
"Ingoldsby L^^ids," and his sorrow and 
anger at its condition were great to behold. 
Who was the cu^rit? 

The four children were sununoned to bis pres- 
ence: George aged thirteen, who was home from 
school, having had an attack of measles. 

Victoria, aged eleven. 

Drusilla, aged nine and a half. 

Diana, aged seven. 

Miss Tipson, the governess, accompanied than. 

"No," she agreed, "it cannot be Diana, though 
she is so precodous. She is too little, her hands 
too tiny to have torn those thick pages; fifty have 
been done at once; even I could not have managed 
them." 

"But I will put the question to her," said Mr. 
Wenderby. "Diana, did you tear this book?" 

"No," replied Diana, delighted at the (^por- 
tunity of committii^ so grave a sin as telling a lie. 
Something ought to luq^iea now. 
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"You may go," said her father, which she did, 
and promptly went upstairs and jumped up and 
down on Mrs. Wenderby's watch, hid Victoria's 
gold and blue enamel locket in a small hole in 
the carving of the wardrobe, and smashed the 
lid off a "Lady's Companion," Diusilla's most 
treasiued possesion — a leather box containing 
a thimble, scissors, and two reels of pink and blue 
silk — which "companion" was always kept in a 
drawer in Mrs. Wenderby's bedroom and allowed 
out to Drusilla on half hdidays. 

Diana was very fond of Drusilla, and it quite 
hurt her to smash her "Lady's Companion," but 
she fdt impelled to continue her course of sin. 

She went downstairs and found her parents 
in the library examining the books on the shelves 
with troubled feces. Dozens of torn volumes 
lay in a heap on the table, and as Diana entered 
iht room she heard her father say "it is absolutdy 
incomprehensible. All the children deny it so 
emphatically, and they have always been so 
truthful." 

"Yes," returned Mrs. Wenderby, "but who, 
then, can be the cu^rit? It is absurd even to 
consider the possQsility of the servants committing 
such an act, and that only leaves Miss Tipson. " 

" You have not observed any synq>tomsof mania 
7. 
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in the last?" inquired Mr. Wenderby thoug^t- 
fuUy. 

"Certainly not"; Mrs. Wenderby qx>ke with 
dedsirai. How can you surest such a thing? 
And, oh, Henry, do lo(^ at our 'Fickwidc*; 
ioi't it in a dreadful condition?" 

"And sudi a favourite of mine," said poor Mr. 
Wenderby, sadfy; and Diana stole away, without 
having been observed, feeling quite depressed 
and iinha[^y. She loved her parents and hated 
to cause tliem pain. 

A few hours later the brc^en watch was dis- 
coveted. Diana was being put to bed at the 
time. 

"Isn't it awful. Miss Diana?" a^ed the nurse, 
as she screwed her hair up into ti^t curl rags. 
"Your poor ma is cryin' about her watch. It waa 
given to her by her father. I heard her tellin' 
Miss Tipson about it" 

"Dui't," cried the child impulsively, covering 
her face with her hands. She had much ado to 
heep from crying, she felt so soiry for her mother. 
" I will say my prayers to myself to-night, nurse, *' 
she added; "will you tell mother she needn't 
come?" She knelt down at the side of the bed 
— a small white figure, with her curl rags sttckii^ 
out from her dark head like so nuiny horns. 
8 
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"But wholl put your candle out?" the nurse 
protested. 

"Ill put itout myself, you needn't befrigbtened. 
I*U be veiy careful, and won't set my nightdress on 
fire. But, if you're afraid, you can come back in 
a few minutes. " 

"FeriiapB I'd beUer wait." 

" No," said Diana, " I want to be quite l^ myself . 
Please go." 

*'You are a funny child. Miss Diana," said the 
mme, moving reluctantly toward the door. 

"You have heard Miss Tipson say that," 
returned the child with dignity. "And you are 
much funnier. I saw the butcher boy tickling 
you this morning, and you seemed to like it ' ' 

And the nurse fied. 

"Fray God bless father and mother, sisters 
and brother. Miss Tipscm, the servants. Job and 
an my kind friends, and make me a good girl, 
for Christ's sake Amen," Diana repeated me- 
chanically, and then; "Oh, God, it is d^cult being 
quite so wicked, and telling lies, and breaking 
dear mother's watch which was given to her by 
her father; but I do want to make my sins scarlet 
eoough and big enough so that you will turn them 
into white snow if I am sorry enough, and I am 
sorry. O Lord, it quite hurts me inside, and I 
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do surrender myself to Thee, though I don't quite 
know what it means, and I do believe; help Thou 
mine imbelief. And please, dear Lord, be quick 
and work the miracle because I am so unhappy 
and tired of being wicked. And please comfort 
dear father and mother and make us all angels 
when we die. Amen. " A little happier, Diana 
blew out the candle and crept into bed. 

Later, when Drusilla came, they lay and talked 
of the broken watch and torn books. 

"I believe it's the devil," annount^ Drusilla, 
with such suddenness that Diana nearly fell out 
of bed. Here was she aspiring to be an angel 
and Drusilla likened her unconsciously to a 
deviL 

"But devils must be useful or God wouldn't 
have made them," she argued tentatively. 

"He didn't; they made themselves," said 
DnisUla with finality; and Diana, b^ng her 
junior by two and a half years, thought it wiser 
not to contradict. 

The following day, being Sunday, Drusilla went 
to the drawer in Mrs. Wenderby's room for her 
"Lady's Companion," and suddenly a loud howl 
rent the silence of the house. Diana, being pre- 
pared for this, was first on the scene. Drusilla 
was sitting on the fioor rocking herself backward 
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and forward, hugging what was left of hei "Lady's 
Companion," to her heart. 

"Oh^ohl" she cried; "the devil." 

"Hush," commanded her parents, who had 
torn iq) the stairs on hearing the cry, "What's 
the matter, Drusilla?" 

" Lodt, my ' Lady's Companion,' " wailed 
Drunlla, holding out the broken remains to 
than. "It must be the devil, mother. Mustn't 
it, father?" 

Mr. Wenderby looked peiplexed. "I really 
don't know, Drusilla ; I can't e^lain it — I " 

Another cry rent the house. This time it was 
Victoria. She had discovered the loss of her blue 
enamel locket. 

" It must be there, " said Mrs. Wenderby, trying 
to be comforting. " It must be in your jewel case. 
I will come and help you to look. Be quiet Dru- 
silla. Stop making that noise. " 

They all trooped to Victoria's room, and Diana 
hel[)ed in the search; she never locked so hard for 
anything in her life as ^e did for that locket. 
She emptied out the jewel case, went down on 
hands and knees and searched under the bed, 
ezamined all the drawers, but without any suc- 
cess; and all the time the blue locket was peeping 
at everybody from the hole in the carving of the 
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wardrobe, and Diana fdt curiously uplifted, al- 
though she was sony for Victoria, down whose 
usually pladd face the tears were ruiming. 

"It must be George," sud Mr. Wenderby, 
suddenly. "It isn't the girls and it can't be the 
servants, so it must be George." 

"Oh, no," objected Mrs. Wenderby, covering 
her face with her hands, "it couldn't be." 

George was the only boy. Her &ce quivoed, 
but she siq)pressed her emotion. 

"Who then can it be?" Mr. Wenderby patted 
his wife's hand gently. 

"I d(Hi't know," she replied a little hd{^essly, 
"but I am sure it isn't Geoi^. " 

"Where is he?" 

"He's gone for a walk with Tinnmie Suther- 
land," volunteered Drusilla. 

" Well, when he returns he must be questioned, " 
said Mr. Wenderby; "we must get to the bottom 
of this." 

But they didn't Later George was put through 
a searching examination and left the nxm with 
his eyes bla^ng with ri^teous indignation. 

On the morning following, Job, the gardener, 
reported somebody had thrown his shears down 
the well, and what was he to do, as he wanted to 
use them? 
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"Gardowrs have no lesouices," observed Mr. 
Wcnderby with unwaoted iiritaticn; "tell him to 
fish than out" Dians wis much amused at this 
reply. She vas not partial to Job> he told tales 
whoi she wait on to the flower beds, or punq)ed 
on the broody hens to stop their being broody. 

A ooa[^ of days later the housemaid gave notice 
to leave. Ink had been found on the dining-nxmi 
tablecloth, and a hole cut in erne of the curtains. 
Servants are always morbidly senative. No one 
had accused her of destructiveness; why then give 
nodce? Mrs. Wenderby asked. Aiul the gitl 
sobbed into her a{mn, repeating incoherently 
she would rather leave, as she was sure there was a 
ghost about the house. 

And, by this time, Diana herself had become ill 
from the strain she was undergoing. She prayed 
and prayed and wrestled in pray», and still her 
ans, now huge red patches, totally obscured her 
mental vision. There was no agn of any saow; 
iriute, <ff otherwise. No miracle took place before 
her eyes. She had no assurance oi one day be- 
coming an angel; in fact the conviction began to 
overtake her that everlasting damnation woidd 
be her portion; the flames of hell fire danced before 
her feverish eyes. She started when she was 
spdkai. to, she refused her food, her sleep was 
>3 
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restless and troubled. Had not Mr. and Mrs. 
Wenderby been so engaged in searching after 
the doer of evil in their house, they must have 
seen that their little daughter was becoming 
seriously ilL 

And a ni^t came vfaen Diana fdt she could 
stand the strain no longer, and she must confess 
her sins to her parents. The Lord bad failed her, 
nothing had happened as promised by the author 
of "Christie's Old Organ," and nothing ever 
'^would, she now bdieved. And vrtiat if her parents 
failed her too? H^ heart stood still at the very 
thoufi^t What if they -misunderstood her high 
motive for junking on her mother's watch and 
tearing her Other's valuable books to ribbons? 
What if she fouled to make them see that she had 
sinned in order to become an angel. 

Restlessly she turned over and over in her little 
bed; she could not sleep. Presently she b^;ged 
Drusilla to tell her a story. Drusilla's stories 
were always so satisfactory — right triumphed 
over wrong, each ended with a moral cleariy de- 
fined. They were a sort of "Sandford and Mer- 
ton" story, and Diana always enjoyed them, 
because, perhaps, she was so naughty herself. 

To-night Dragila's story was of a little girl 
named Louisa, who had curls and wore a beautiful 
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vehret frock with a lace collar and a blue sash. 
Louisa vas usually very good, but cme day she 
tdd a lie, a very bad Ue. She said ^e had not 
he^wd herself to some jam in the cupboard and 
she had, and her mother knew that she had, be- 
cause there was a jam mark on her velvet frock. 
Her mother, therefore, read to Loiiisa out of the 
Bible — aU Drusilla's mothers read out of the 
Bible to their erring children, and she always felt 
^ad in her secret heart that her own mother did 
nothing c£ the kind. jMst at this point she went 
to sleep. Drusilla could go to sleep, Diana as- 
serted, in the middle of anything. Now, ^e was 
left alone with her own dark thoughts. She 
longed to know if Louisa confessed, but Drusilla 
refused to wake up and tell her. If she only knew 
she felt it would be a guide to her own conduct. 
She turned her hot pillow, she eased her curl rags, 
which to-night were unusually hard and chestnut- 
like; she wrig^ed and twisted from one side of 
the bed to the other. How slowly the time passed. 
Ten o'clock struck. Her parents woidd be up at 
half past — pe(q>le in the country went to bed 
early. Diana b^an to arrange what ^e should 
say — she had now definitely made up her mind 
to confess, she cotild bear the weight of her own 
sins no longer. Somebody must share them with 
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her. ^e had no fear of her father and mother, 
no fear of ptmidiment; indeed, she felt she deserved 
it. Diana always had the faculty of sedng two 
sides to a question; but what she did fear was the 
ini^robability of their seeing her side. If she said, 
" I told you a lie, father, in order that my sin might 
become as white as snow," she could well imagine 
his inability to see her point. He would look at 
her with his brows lifted in surprise. If she said, 
"Mother, I smashed your watdi so that my soul 
mi^t be saved " — but at this point she heard the 
sound of her mother's silk dress aloi^ the passage. 
They were coming. They were outside the 
door — th^ came in each night, Diana knew, 
though she was generally asleep, to see that the 
clothes were properly tucked in at their backs — 
and no one could tuck in clothes like their mother 
— and now all her explanations and well-marshalled 
arguments fell from her like leaves fnxn a 
tree — she was just a little girl, an ordinary, sane, 
and voy unhappy little giil clinging to her mother, 
arms round hex neck, sobbing wildly and inco- 
herently: "Mother dear, / tore the books, / 
smashed your watch and Drusilla's 'Lady's 
Ccaiq)aiiion,* I hid Victoria's locket, I did 
everything. Yes, I did. Father; I told you a 
lie and — and I'm sorry, oh, I'm so aony. 
i6 
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\WI1 you ever forgive me?" The tears were 
streamiim down her white little cheeks — "I 
did it all so as to have sins like snow and become 
an angel same as in 'Christie's Old Organ,' Oh, 

I can't e:q)laiii, and I'm so tired " She 

was droq)ing towaid the bed exhausted, worn 
out, pale as death. 

The Wendert^ were wise parents. TTiey asked 
no questions — to-night. Tliey carried her to 
their own bed, and sbe lay between them a hand 
in eadi of theirs, and gradually they soothed her 
till the little sobbing, twitching frame was qiuet, 
and she was asleep. 

And the next day Doctor Wantage was sum* 
moned. He frowned, and grunted, and swore 
beneath his breath as he stared into the 1»g eyes 
with their widely dilated pupils, and felt the hot^ 
feverish hand and quickened pulse. 

"9ie's just escaped brain fever," he said 
down in the library, "if she has escaped. What 
have you been doing to her, or what haven't you 
been doing? H-ml That's just the poiat. 
You haven't noticed that she's imaginative, hig^y 
strung, precocious beyond her years? You have 
noticed, and yet you have allowed her to read 
any tx every thing that's come in her way, when 
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she's little more than a babe. You've allowed 
her to go to Methodist Revivalist meeUngs with 
her nurse and sing Moody and Sankey's hymns, 
when she should be shouting 'Little Miss Mufiet' 
and 'Three Blind Mice.' You've permitted her 
to worry herself about heaven and hell, when her 

only heaven should be her mother's arms " 

He stopped, overcome with his own wrath, and 
walked up and down the room with angry strides. 
Doctor Wantage was a friend as well as a physician 
to the Wenderby family. He had brought the 
four little Wenderbys into the world, and he ad- 
mired, respected, and liked their parents above 
most people; and now Mrs. Wenderby's eyes of 
mute anguish touched him to the roots of his rough, 
kindly old heart: "I'm sorry, forgive me." He 
ceased his perambulations and stood in front of 
her. "You're generally so wise that I expect 
too much — but you've gone wrong here. " 

"I know," Mrs. Wenderby spoke humbly. 
"Diana we've always felt was b^ond us, and — 
we trusted to luck." 

" And your hick's turned round on you — drai't 
risk it again. That child will make a fine woman 
if you give her a chance. She's chock full of 
— well, of possibilities — and she's got grit in her 
if ever a girl had. Let her run wild for a year or 
i8 
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two, let her play, nin, fish, bathe — anything but 
lessons or books. No church, no Bible, no 
reUgion. She will grow up a heathen, you may 
say, and that's all right. She's good at bottom 
and will never go tar wrong. Give her plenty of 
milk and nouri&hii^; food, £uid make her go to bed 
early. And I think that's all. Good-by." He 
wrung the hands of the two d^sessed parents 
and departed. 
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So, for a coi^e of years, Diana Woideiby "ran 
wild" and grew hearty and strong, and (me day 
with her was very much the same as the last 

Twelve o'clock always saw her at the school 
room door waiting for Dnmlla, in her hand 
two old battered Un cans — the sort of can with 
raw edges one meets in a -ditch in conjunction 
with old boots and rags; and together the sisters 
went to a rubbish heap to dig for worms. Dig- 
ging ior worms was an unfailing delight to both, 
and to secure the longest and fattest lob a rub- 
bish heap composed of old lawn grass and rotting 
leaves and soil all damp and jmcy could possibly 
yield was the ambition of each. Afterward the 
worms were well washed beneath the pump in 
the stable yard, measured on a clean dry flag — 
Drusilla invariably had the longest — and then 
given to the fowb. 

Another amusement i^iich never palled was 
fishing in Crabbe's pood. Crabbe's pond was 
very ordinary as ponds go. No waving flags 
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or reeds endrcled its basks, no water liUes 
graced its surface, no little coots dived suddenly 
to its depths; it was not even large. It was, 
in fact, just a small, mther muddy pond, Init to 
Drusilla and Diana delectable beyond deso^ 
tion. For hours, on half holida}rs, they would 
at perdied on its rough, grassless banks, fishing 
lods in hands — fishing tods cut by Job, yrhm 
in a gradons mood, from one of the tall elm trees 
in the garden — ho(^ baited with bread mixed 
with cotton-wool and scented with whisl^, 
coaxed frcon Mr. Wenderby, to attract bites, 
waiting for the fish which nev^ or scarcdy ev^ 
came along. Once Diana caught a tench three 
mches in length which she and Drusilla cooked 
in an outbuilding where there was a fireplace 
usually devoted to the boiling of pig and fowl 
food. Diana coaxed some fat from the cook — 
die had a way of getting around servants, per- 
h^s because she treated them with geniune 
camaraderie and never with condescenmon, which 
lasted through her life. Servants had been 
heard to say they would "die for Miss Diana." 
"Don't use all the fat," she ctHnmanded; "I 
have something else to cook as a seomd course." 
Sbt produced something from her pocket wr^ped 
in a handkerchief. 
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"What is it?" asked DnisiUa, with curiosity. 

Diana opened the handkerchief and displayed 
a thin, rather dried-up looking frog. "People in 
France.eat frogs. I heard father say so yesterday, 
so I cau^t this one." 

"Ugh!' said Drusilla. 

"I don't fancy it myself," said Diana truth- 
fully. "But some day we mig^t be wrecked 
on a desert island and be glad of them." 

"Couldn't we wait till we got there?" asked 
Drusilla, eying the frog with ill-concealed dis- 
gust 

"I think we ought to be prepared. Is the 
fish ready?" They sat down on two inverted 
buckets, and a wheelbarrow served as their table. 

"I don't mudi care for toich," said Drusilla 
critically; "it tastes of mud." 

"Perhaps you'd like it better if you'd caught 
it yourself. I have noticed people often like 
their own things — even when they're horrid." 
Diana had a way of jumping at elemental facts 
without having given them any thou^t or ccm- 
^deration. 

She rose and dropped the remainder of the 
fat into the frying pan, as she had seen the cook 
do. "It doesn't boil till it stops sputtering," 
volunteered Drusilla. 
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"Now." The frog went in with a plop, and 
the fat rose and sent some scalding drops in 
Diana's face, but she did not flinch. She had 
been too much in the company of George and 
Tommie Sutherland to flinch at trifles. 

"I think it's done," she annoimced presently. 
"I'll cut it down the middle." 

"You have it all," said Drusilla unselfishly. 
"I've had enough," she yawned carelessly. 

"Drusilla," Diana's voice was stem, "yon 
are trying to escape this frog. I know you are. 
I believe you are frightened of it. French pe(^le 
eat frogs, and we're not going to be beaten by 
foreigners." 

"But I'm not hui^ry." 

"You were hungry a moment ago. That 
teeny bit of fish couldn't have filled you up. 
Well start together and be quite fair. Are 
you ready?" 

"Yes." Poor Drusilla's voice was faint. 

Diana closed her eyes and with a gu^ swallowed 
her portion whole — bones and all, and she 
opened them to find that Drusilla had basely 
tossed hers into the fire. 

With a scream Diana sprang to her feet and 
smacked her sister on the head. She adored 
Dru^lla, but she so often failed Diana at the 
23 
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critical moments of life, and Diana never failed 
any human being. If she said she would do a 
thing, she did it; and Dnisilla's weather-cock 
propenaities neva ceased to surprise and ann<^ 
her. 

She left the outbuilding in a \riute heat, and 
neariy tumbled over Miss Tipstm. 

"What have you been dcang?" Miss T^tson 
invariably felt that Diana had been guilty of 
some malpractice. 

"Eating a frog-" At whidi Miss Tipson 
screamed so loudly that Diana felt impelled to 
drc^ the key of Uie door down her back, and 
then took some minutes to recover it. 

She felt tired of womai folk and wandered 
away to the strawbory and lettuce beds to look 
for snails. She didn't want the snails, but she 
did want a bull's eye. Tot every dozen snails 
the Wenderby children collected Mr. Wenderby 
presented them with a bull's eye peppermint 
from a large bottle kept in the dining-room side- 
board. He didn't trouble to count the snails, 
but put the (Mdren on their honour to report 
a correct ntunber. 

The strawberry bed proved fruitful this after- 
noon, and in a very short space of time Diana 
had a coiyde of dozen snails standing to her 
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credit, which she thtew to the ducks and then 
claimed her reward. Next, with a very potent 
bull's eye stuck in dther cfaedc, she climbed a 
sycamore tree which commanded a good view 
of the back lane. There had been a time when 
the Wenderby children had been aUowed to play 
in the back lane, to skip and play hopscotch and 
jackstones with the village children on their 
way to and from the National Schools. When 
Mr. Wenderby was inclined to protest at such 
intercourse, Mrs. Wenderby said it would do 
the childrai no possible harm. Mrs. Wenderby 
was broad in her views, her one great desire in 
the training of her children being to keep them 
vaapngffsiL. 

"But they wiU pick up bad words, and catch 
things," Mr. Wetulerby objected. 

"What sort of things?" 

"Measles, whoc^ing cough." 

"If the children are to have measles, well — 
theyH have them." 

Mr. Woiderby gave in to his wife, as he usually 
did; and the children played in the lane, which 
seemed strange considering they had an acreof 
their own garden in which to disport themselves; 
but then the lane had a ditch on one side with 
a little stream running down it, and the afore- 
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said schcxd children taugtit the Wenderbys how 
to play marbles, and gave them fascinating 
alleys and blood-alleys in return for tuples and 
peais. 

But one day Dnmlla ra[^>ed out a most fear- 
ful oath when Miss TlpsoD was doing her hair 
and pulling at her unruly tangled oirls. It 
would be lacking restraint to transcribe the 
oath, for it was peculiarly lurid, and had been 
picked up from a fisherman's boy. Miss Tipson, 
ever faithful to duty, reported this breach of 
language to Mrs. Wenderby, and — the children 
played in the lane no more. 

"So careless of you," Diana said to Dru^Ua. 
"/ know heaps of bad words. I say them over 
to myself in bed at night so as I shan't forget 
them, but I've never said them aloud." 

She was thinking of DrusiUa's unguardedness 
now as she climbed the sycamore tree. There 
was no one to play with. Victoria was out 
with Mrs. Wenderby. Drusilla, she was not 
friends with. George was at school. Tonmiie 
Sutherland was — why, here was Tonunie him- 
self coming along the lane with a pdl of mussels 
in his hand. Diana fdt glad. Anybody would 
cause a little relaxation, but she suppressed her 
feelings. 
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" Hallo 1" said Toimnie. 

"Hallo!" returned Diana. 

Tommie paused and looked up at her. 

"You haven't raised your cap," said Diana 
t^roachfully, "and mother says you've such 
nice manners.'* 

"Sorry." Tommie wait ted, put down his 
pail and fumbled with his cap. 

"May I come up and sit with you, Diana?" 
he asked, recovering himself. 

"There's no room." 

"Oh, I could squeeze in, or sit on the branch 
above. And I've got some mussels." 

Diana wavered. 

"They're fine b^ chaps. Ill give you some." 

She capitulated. 

In a couple of shakes, the boy, with the agility 
of a monkey, was up in the tree, on the branch 
just above Diana, while she held on to his boots 
to preserve his balance as, with a knife, he skil- 
fully opened the mussels. 

"You don't mind them raw?" he asked admir- 
ingly as one slipped down her throat. 

"We eat oysters raw, and I've just had a 

frog." She told him of Drusilla's perfidy, but 

he looked uncomfortable when she added that 

she had slapped her sister over the head. Tom- 
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mie had strict ideas of his own as to what girls 
should do, and what th^ shotildn't. He was 
devoted to Diana, she was so qttick, so bri^t, so 
rdiable, and so altogether companionable. But 
he wished, at times, she was gentler and more 
like a little girl. Tonmiie was of the type of boy 
and man — and it is the best type — who likes 
to take care of women. Diana refused to be 
taken care of, and her self-idiance and fearlessness 
often vesed him. 

He opened several more mussels for her, then 
he screwed up his courage: "I don't think it's 
nice of girls to hit each other." 

"Don't you, Tommie?" Diana's voice was 
of an aiiy indifference. 

"Na" 

"Why not?" 

"Because they're girls, that's all." 

Diana swung her brown 1^ to and fro. It 
seemed a foolish reason and not worth considera- [ 
tion. Giris had their grievances to settle the 
same as boys, and, to her, thoe seemed but one 
practical way, and no oibxx. Th^e was silence 
for s(Hne little time, for a pedlar with brushes 
and baskets for sale came down the lane, whidi 
he <^ered to any chance passer-by in a sing- 
eong voice. He absorbed Diana's attention. 
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DnisOla often said that Diana would be inter- 
ested in a dead monkey tree if there were nothii^ 
more exciting in the landscape. 

Tommie screwed up his courage again. "Diana, 
do you think I could stay to tea?" 

"You were here twice last week," she returned 
inho^tably. 

His face dro[^>ed. "I don't eat much." 

"You'd seven pieces of bread and butter last 
time, and three of cake; I counted them." 

"I wouldn't mind if you'd twenty if you came 
to tea with me, so l<mg as you didn't burst," 
he said with heat. "Besides, I'm lonely at 
home." 

At once she softened. "I'm sorry, Tommie; 
of course, you can come; I was only teasing," 
she patted his muddy boots, "and here's a piece 
of gum." \nth musselly fingers she extracted 
a piece of sdcky gum from the fork of the tree 
and stretching vp put it into his mouth. 

"Do you — like me, Diana?" he said grate- 
fully. 

"Well, not frightfully," she said honestly, 
"but, of course, as you're Geoige's friend, I — 
I " She searched about for something sooth- 
ing. "I make the best of you. But I don't 
care much about boys, they're bossy and dirty." 
29 
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"Well, your pinafore's not very clean," said 
Tonunie indignantly. 

"I carried snails in it to the ducks, and I didn't 
say yo« were dirty. Tommie," suddenly she 
became gentle and persua»ve, "Tommie, will 
you let me go some day to the shore with you to 
pick mussels? Mother won't let me go alwie — and 
sometimes it's lonely since my religious mania." 

"Rather," his whole face lit up, "and I'll take 
great care of you." 

"You needn't do that, I'm not a littk ^il," 
said she nettled. "You're tmly four years <dder 
than me." 

"Five," he corrected. 

"But I'm neariy eaght." 

"And I'm nearly thirteen." 

"You don't took it," said Diana critically, 
"you're small and thin. And there's the tea 
belL" She scrambled down the tree, covering 
her pinafore and frock with green from the trunk. 
"Aren't you coming?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"You say I'm thin and smaU." 

"Well, so you are; you can't he^ it." 

"Grandfather says 111 shoot up all in a minute 
— my father was six feet." 
30 
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"Youll have to look shaip, then," 

He turned bis back on her. 

"Come on, Tonunie." 

He did not move. 

"Come on, Tommie dear. I'm sony. Mother 
says you're the nicest boy she knows. She's 
always praising you, and is so sorry you're an 
orphan, and — so am I. It must be beastly 
having no fathn and moth^. I-^I should 
cry oceans. Come aa Tommie." 

Tommie never had and never could quarrd 
with Diana for long. Dropping to the ground 
as li^tly as an zcora, he put his arm through 
hers, and together they went down the long, 
charming garden and into the house. 
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CHAPTER in 

Hie Wendeibys* house was Icmg and low and 
white, and of no particular architecture, for a 
wing had been added here, and a window and 
door there. It had started out to be Queen 
Anne, the original windows were of that period; 
then somebody tacked on a Geoigian bit, and 
another a Tudor, and a third a Gothic A 
connoisseur would have wept over it, but to the 
uneducated, the result was wholly charming. 

A wistaria clambered over one side of the 
hottse, and a japonica and jargonelle pear fought 
for the west wall; whilst the back, which was 
northeast, was divided between a white jessa- 
mine and a flowering ivy. 

The garden was rambling, and not what cme 
mi^t describe as well-balanced or orderiy. 

Job contended that v^etables should be 
kept to themselves, flowers to themselves, and 
fruits to themselves. Covent Garden would 
have ddighted his soul. Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby 
willed it otherwise. Next to their children the 
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garden was'^UiW' greatest source of happiness, 
and if they liked to see patches of scarlet poppies 
in the potato bed, and Canterbury bells rubbing 
shoulders with Brussda sprouts^ that was their 
buaness. 

About the front of the house th^ were more 
amenable. This was given over entirdy to 
flowers which flanked a sloping piece of grass 
of fine and exquisite texture — and the place 
in summer was a blaze of colour. On ather side 
of the grass was a gravel path, and beyond — 
to right and left — were shrubbery beds filled 
with flowering currants, brooms, pyracanthus, 
arbutus trees, small double cherries, and a host 
of flowering bushes; and beyond again were trees 
of great age: oaks, sycamores, chestnuts and 
beeches. The house was approached from the 
Toad by four loi^;, low, mossKx>vered steps, 
and two wrought-iron gates. Mrs. Wenderby's 
neighbours wondered why the moss was not 
scraped away and the steps nicely whitened. 
Mrs. Oldfield, the rector's wif^ had even vea- 
tured to suggest that this should be done. 
"Moss is slippery and dangerous," she said, 
with a pleasant smile. "Your trees shade the 
gateway too much. Somebody might slip." 

"There is no moss where we tread," Mrs. 
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Wenderby's voice was slightly sti£E; "the chil- 
dren's feet running in and out have worn it 
away." 

"And do you like it?" The rector's wife 
frequently rushed in where angels feared to 
tread. 

"Very much, thank you." Mrs. Wenderby 
was too courteous to rise — the rector's wife 
was paying her an afternoon call, but Mrs. 
Oldfield fdt she had been dismissed. 

"Queer woman," she remarked afterward to Mr. 
Oldfield; "not exactly eccmtric, but xmusual." 

"I like her," said that good gentleman; "I've 
always liked her. Hers is a fine and rare in- 
tdligence, and she's nice, and a good friend." 

"H'ml" Mrs. Oldfidd could e:q>res8 volumes 
in her h'ms. "Anyway, thdr place will be a 
swanq) if they don't look out — far too many 
trees for health." 

"They've lived there for fifteen years," said 
the rector mildly, "and they seem strong and 
well enou^. I think their garden is lovely. 
I always have the feeling when I walk up those 
moss-grown steps and Uie iron gates dang to 
behind me, and then up the little sharp slope 
with the rockeries on either side full of ferns 
and periwinkles and — and bluebells, and on 
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and <Hi till the lawn with its wealth of flowers 
bursts upon you, and the long white house with 
its wistaria and scarlet i^Kmica beyond, that 
I — I am in acme enchanted country." 

Mr. (Hdfidd rarely made so long a q>eech; 
his two sermons on Sunday exhausted his cdo- 
cuticmary powers for the remainder of the week. 
And he now spread his handkerchief over his 
lace, leant back in his roomy armchair, and pre- 
pared to deep. He had finished with the Wen- 
detfoys' garden for to-day. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby "found" 
Heatherland on the banks of the Dee, with its 
sandy, tortuous lanes, stretches of gorse and 
heather, red sandstone hills, mild, beautiful 
air, dales filled with bracken, banks filled with 
[Himroees and videts, fields yellow with cow- 
sl^s and kingcups, and the river Dee stretch- 
ing away like a shining stiver ribbon to the feet 
ci the blue range of mountains in Wales, they 
kxAed into each others eyes and smiled, and 
when Mrs. Wenderby sndled Mr. Wenderby 
never forgot to think of a sunrise, tender and 
beautiful, he had once seen on the Lake of Lu- 
cerne on a morning (A May. 

Then when they had "found" Moss Deeping, 
they said ^n^y: "This will do." 
35 
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They wasted no words, they wasted do time. 
Within a couple of months Moss Deeping was 
theirs, and they were settled in. 

"You will grow strong and well ia tlus garden, 
in this air, in this beauty," said Mrs Wenderby. 
"You — you would have died in town, Henry." 
Her lips trembled on the words. She loved hec 
hiisband, and she had neariy lost him. Had 
she lost him her life would have been ended. 
She would have been brave, but still it would 
have been ended. "I am g\ad you have enoufj^ 
money to do — nothing. You won't be dull?" 

"Dull! And you?" 

"Never," she laughed. "I have the gardoi, 
and books, and — my husband." 

And later, there were the four children, "Four 
is such a nice ntmiber," they often said to each 
other; "nothing could be nicer. They were a 
singularly ccmtented couple. .A stronger and 
more ambitious man than Mr. Wenderby mi^t 
have asked for more and been less happy. Happi- 
ness means contentment with what you have 
got. Mr. Wenderby, owing to an affection 
of the heart, was obliged to take life very gently. 
All excitement was denied to him. A quiet 
rubber of whist with old Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 
Oldfield, and either his wife or Mrs. Oldfidd; 
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an occasional game of bowls, a drive, a brief 
visit to the nearest town seven miles away, a 
walk along the Common, and a stroll round his 
beloved garden, were the extent of his dissi- 
pations; and yet he was h^>py. For the rush 
of life he had no desire; the mad tumbling (me 
over another of his friends in their pursuit of 
so-called pleasure left him amazed. 

"Is this life? "he asked his wife one day. "They 
have no time to read — to think, to see, to feel. 
Is it life?" 

"No," said Mrs. Wenderby with ded^on, 
"it isn't." And she was right, it wasn't. 

Thdrs Vfos life, and lived to the uttermost. 
Yet for fear they might become groovy, once a 
year they went away for a long holiday. They 
wandered in idle and desultory fashion about 
the Continent, and saw things in their own 
characteristic fa^on. They were bad sight- 
seers. When pec^le said, "You must go to the 
Dolomites," they knew they shouldn't. When 
they were advised to see a famous (Ad monastery, 
they went for a walk in an olive grove. When 
they were told they must see a particular view, 
they visited a picture gallery. But they enjoyed 
themselves, aad when they returned to Moss 
Deeping they loved it more than ever. 
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A word must be said h^e of Miss Tipson, 
the old and valued governess of the Wenderbys 
— that is to say, of Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby. The 
little Wenderbys did not value her in the least, 
they just bore with her as they bore mustaid 
poultices, and Gr^oty powders, and pains in 
their insides. They bore her with philosc^^. 
Drusilla and Diana realized that they had to 
learn lessons from somebody, so they might as 
well learn them from Miss T^ison, (rf whom they 
knew the worst, as from anybody else. Vic- 
toria was always more tractable than the other 
two, easier to get on with, less assertive. Perlu^ 
she felt the gravity of her position as eldest 
sister, and desired that her influence in the home 
should be a goad one. She was, in fact, to put 
it briefly, a good girl, who did her lessons nicely, 
was punctual, methodical, neat and raderly, 
quiet in her manner, gentle of speech, good- 
tenq>ered, unforgiving to her enemies, devoid 
of a sense of humour, and intensely uninteresting. 

"If only Victoria would say or do the wrong 
thing sometimes," said Dnmlla when they were 
older, "I could even love her." 

"She couldn't," returned Diana. "She strips 
her bed in a morning to air it. When pec^le 
do that th^ never go wrong." 
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iSiss Tipson was a good teacher, thorough, 
ccmadentious, and paiastahing. With the two 
elder girls she did wdl, but Diana she could 
teach nothing. 

"I don't know how it is," she would wail 
to Mrs. Woiderby, "but I cannot get Diana to 
learn a thing. She is dreadfulfy ignorant." 
This was when Diana was about nine. 

Mrs. Wenderby told her not to wony. "Stie 
will learn everything from her reading; she loves 
books." 

"But her spelling " 

"Nevermind. That will come in time." Mrs. 
Wenderby, after the manner of mothers, was 
(^timistic about her children's future. Diana 
never could spdL To the end she wrote forest 
with two r's. 

Miss Tipson was so conscientious that she 
fdt it to be her duty to play with the children 
<m half holiday as well as to teadi them. 

To behold her playing roimders was a sight 
fraught with interest. She wore a E^iort skirt, 
goloshes — however dry the weather — a jersey, 
and a round wool cap surmounted her tight 
frizzy fringe. 

Her side would be "in." The children, whose 

numbers were swelled by the Httle Oldfields and 
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T<»mme Sutheriand (George Wenderby was at 
boarding-school) when picking up sides had the 
utmost difficulty ia hiding their desire that 
Miss Tipson should be on the other ^de. She 
always sent balls that could be cau^t> screamed 
when she ran, and altogther diq>layed an excite- 
ment which aroused the contempt of her juniors. 

"Playl" Diana is bawling, a frenzied move- 
ment, and Miss Tipson receives the ball plump 
in her chest. "Have another," the children 
cry in goierous spint A low, slow ball this 
time and in her ^(hI to reach it Miss Tipson 
nearly falls flat on her face. 

"Another," and this time poor Miss Tipson 
succeeds in hittii^ the ball a couple of yards, 
makes a wild run like an exdted, fliuried hen to 
the first post and is "caught out" 

At hide-and-seek she fares better, for nobody 
tries to find her, so she gains the den in peace 
and comfort. 

Poor Miss Tipson — so well meaning and so 
ineSectuaL 

But she took it out of her pupils during their 
mudc lessons, when her temper — quite an 
average one — became almost violent. 

On one occasion she so lost control of herself 
that she hit Diana on the head with a hard black 
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nUer for thumping the bars in a duet of "Home 
to Out Mountains." 

"I can't hear Diusilla at alll'* she shouted. 

"You've not missed much. She's making 
so many mistakes. I'm it>aVipg t his noise to 
drown them." 

"That's a story," said Dnmlla, and as she 
was her governess's favourite, Miss Tipson 
beheved her. And Diana, becoming annoyed 
at the favouritism shown, unexpectedly put on 
the soft pedal whilst scarcely touching the keys 
down in the bass, and Drusilla's mistakes were 
revealed in their entirety. "Beddes," Diana 
added, "I don't think you ought to hit pec^le 
on the head with a ruler, becatise th^ might have 
concussion of the brain and die" — she spoke 
earnestly and quite req>ectfully— -"and then 
you'd be hanged by the neck tUl you were dead 
yourself, and your heels" — warming to ho- 
subject — "would go round and round in the 
air just like meat on a jack before the fire," 
Her graphic picture caused Miss Tipsrai to feel 
so faint that she forgot to pimish her. 

One more recollection of the Wenderbys' 
childish days: Drusilla was of a curiously nervous 
temperament; she was frightened of anything 
and everything, whilst Diana feared nothing. 

1 4' 
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Each ni^ DntsiUa locked under her bed, 
foi:gettiDg Diana's, which the younger sister 
thought very careless (m her part, as a man might 
as easily have been biding beneath it as beneath 
Drusilla's. Then Drusilla peeped fearfully into 
the wardrobe and cupboard, and dived down 
the bedclothes at the slightest untoward sound, 
leaving Diana perbi^s in the midst of a thriUing 
story, and talking into space, and not discovering 
the position till Dru^lla would emerge breathless, 
and aak her to b^n all over again. 

"You are a baby," Diana said one wild windy 
ni^t, when the carpet was lifting from the floor 
and the wind whistling down the chimney and 
rattling the windows; "what are you frightened 
of?" 

"I don't know," returned Drusilla, shakily, 
taking aS. her frock and hanging it in the wardrobe 
with fearfxil backweu^ lodts into a dai^ comer. 

Suddenly a ^irit of mischief entered into 
Diana. "Take care," she cried, starii^ into the 
dark comer, "for there the deed was donel" 

"What?" With a yell Drusilla sprang to the 
(^posite ade of the roran, "Wha — tdeed?'* 

"The bloody deedl" said Diana, in deep 
sepulchral tones. "Don't you see the murdered 
man?" 
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She had that night been looking at a grue- 
some picture in the Christmas number of The 
Grapfric: a picture of a man lying stark under 
the moon with his throat cut, in the gateway of 
an old haunted castle, a ravoi perched in a 
gaunt, bare tree close by. It was entitled: 
"TheM the deed was done." 

"Can't you see his blood, Drusilla, creeping, 
trickling near to you, nearer — nearer?" she 
chanted in monotone; and, with a howl that 
rent the house, Drusilla fled fnnn the room, 
pulling the door to behind her with frenzied 



Mrs. Wenderby was very angry when she 
heard the stoiy — not from Dru^lla, who never 
tdd tales, but from Diana hetself. 

"It is sdfish of you and unkind. Some day 
you may cause Drusilla to be seriously ill, and 
you are fond of her?" 

"Rather. I'd walk miles with bare feet on 
stones, same as the Pilgrims, for Drusilla" — 
Diana was nothing if not graphic — "and beat 
myself with nettles. " 

"Why, then, do you do such things?" 

Diana sat and considered. "I don't know," 

she said at length; "because, I suppose, I was 

bom horrid. I wonder why you and father 
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made me the nastiest of your children. Suppose 
it took a long time to make anybody as good as 
Vicbma, and you got tired. " 

Mrs. Wenderby lost her breath ior a moment 
Diana frequently caused her to feel as though 
she bad tumbled backward into a cold bath. 

"No," she said, recovering herself, "you are 
not horrid. You are as nice as the others" — 
she smiled one of, what Diana called, her dear, 
crinkly smiles — "but you don't think enough." 

"I do," said Diana, with great solemnity. 
"I think so much that I nearly break in two. 
But I forget: I have a bad memory. Lots of 
people who were quite great had bad memories." 

Mrs. Wenderby smiled at her child's imcon- 
sdous ^otism. Diana might be careless and 
outspoken, but she was not conceited. 
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CHAPTER IV 

When Diana had reached the age of sixteea 
the dreaded fiat went forth — she must go to 
school. 

"We can't help it — your &ther and I," said 
Mrs. Wenderby apolc^tically; "you must go, 
if only for a year. You are so ignorant, Diana, 
dear. Miss Tipson says she can do nothing more 
with you, she is tired out. And your man- 
ners " 

"Manners don't make the man," cried Diana 
fiercely, fitting to keep her trembliag lips steady, 
for she was to leave home on the morrow. 

"ITiey make the wwnan though," said Victo- 
ria, coming into the library with some work in 
her hand. 

Victoria was now an elegant, correct, placid 
young woman of twenty. "Besides, I believe, 
you'll like school. I enjoyed it immensely, and 
any of the old girls who are still there and knew 
Drusilla and me will be nice to you for ova sakes." 

"I don't want them to be, I don't want your 
reflected glory," Diana snapped, rushing out 
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of the room and falling plump Into Tommie 
Sutberlaad's aroos. 

" Dear me, you're aluraya in the way," she said 
rudely. 

" I have not been here for three days," he re- 
turned aggrieved. 

" It doesn't seem so l(ng. " 

Tommie turned on his heel and stun^ted out of 
the house. 

He was down from Ozf chxI for the long vacation, 
and, as his grandfather had predicted, had shot 
up into a fine young man. Too thin, perh^w, 
but curiously lithe. Diana said, with his black 
hair and dark dive skin, he reminded her of a 
Red Indian. (She had never seoi one.) 

She went to the garden in search of her father, 
and found him in the yard waiting a tiny cocoa 
tin beneath the ptmip. "For my jujubes," he 
said. Mr. W^iderby now had a little, diy, hack- 
ing cough which never left him, and which fiUed 
his wife with an unknown dread of she knew not 
what, or would not allow herself to think. 

"Father, dear, come for a walk. Here's your 
stick. And when we return I want you to shake 
me some apples from the tree in the 'High Place'." 
(This was on the uppermost bI(^ of the garden 
at the back.) 
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She linked her ann through his and silently they 
passed through the front gates, down the moss- 
grown steps, up the lane and over the Common — 
a blaze of pai^ and gold — down the little sandy 
path of the dale, brushing the bracken — shoulder- 
high on dther side — till they reached the shore. 

The tide was in and the water was wonderfully 
blue, imusually so; for water, when running in over 
sand, is mostly brown and gray. Beyond the 
blue was the range of Welsh hills, violet at its 
summit, green at its base, with little white tiireads 
<rf smoke rising straight upward in the still air 
bom the passing trains which crawled like snakes 
in and out of the valleys. 

Finding a smooth, warm patch of sand, Diana 
and Mr. Wenderby sat down with their backs 
against the low sandy difts. 

\^^th knitted brows and ^es su^ldously 
bright, Diana looked around at the tAd dear famil- 
iar scene: at the little brown-sailed fishing boats; 
at the group of rocks just showing above the water 
where she and Tommie, at low tide, searched for 
mussels, winkles, and axoaH crabs; at the gulls 
wheeling and circling, and dr(^>ping, of a sudden, 
noiselessly on to the sea; at the fields in the rear 
with their short, crisp grass and pink scabious and 
tiny mauve convdvulus and yellow vetdies 
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sweetening the m around; at the old chuTch 
with its square, solid, ivy-dad tower nestling in 
a hollow, and at Moss Deeping itself, which could 
just be discerned above a line of daric trees, dis- 
tant thoiigh it was, owing to the sua, which was 
near to settii^, having caught its long western 
windows and reflecting in them its own wondrous 
light. 

Suddenly a sob broke from Diana. "Father, 
it's difficult going to school," she said brdcenly. 

Goitly he patted her hand. Diana was veiy 
dear to him, dearer, though he knew it not, than 
any of his other children. "But your sisters 
liked it. " His words failed to comfort. 

"I like chewing gum from the damson trees 
and you don't," said Diana succinctly. "I know I 
shall loathe school. " 

"But why, my daughter?" 

"Father, would you like to have been a girl 
— a woman?" 

"No, I don't think I should." Mr. Wenderby 
spoke with gentle emphasis. 

"Exactly" — Diana smiled through her tears — 
"and that is how I feel. It is not exhilarating 
being a girl at any time, though I have had a better 
time than most — because of Tommle. But 
going to school is" — she searched round for 
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a word sufficiently expressive — "hell. To begin 
with, I am going to live in a vile seaside town 
without any sea, and roads all white and neat 
and flat as a billiard table -~ yes, I know you're 
trying to get in a word to correct me about what 
I've just said, but I'm not sorry for it, for school 

will be h , well anathema. I know it will, 

for look how Victoria and DrusiUa have deterio- 
rated. Drusilla will improve again because she's 
all light at bottom, but at present — this is how 
she talks." Diana dosed her eyes and put her 
head on one side: "'Oh, my dear, how sw — eet, 
how perfectly divine of you I Isn't George Alex- 
ander perfectly divine, so hands<ane! What a 
perfectly darling hat you are wearing. Where 
did you get it? I call it toppin*, dnq>ly rippin', 
don't you, mummie darlin'.' Now Drudlla never 
called mother 'mumniie darlin' till she went to 
school, or tot like that. And she's always pulling 
her belt down in the front and up at the back and 
frizgigging at her hair, and examining herself at 
the glass, and she's even bought a box of powder 
and it's all over the place. " Diana finished with 
a groan, and dug her heels hard into the sand in 
front of her. 

"Dnmlla would have done just the same if 
she had never gone to school, " said Mr. Wenderby 
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ndldly. "Don't you understand she's just dis- 
covered she's a wranan — young, beautiful, and 
attractive? She's feeling her feet, so to speak, 
stretchii^ out eager anns to something she knows 
not what. I know what it is, but she doem't. 
And that is the beautiful part of youth" — he spoke 
dreamily and as though Diana were not there — 
"it knows so little of life, is so innocent, so trem- 
blingly eager to drink its cap, to acquire knowledge, 
is so confident, so trustful that tjie gods will be 
kind, so full of hope for the future — the young 
always live in the future — and then a day comes, 
sooner or later, to most, when something tells 
them — perhaps it is sorrow, a sudden bereave- 
ment, disappointment, disillu^onment, an incura- 
ble disease, shame for somebody beloved, poverty 
— that life for them is over and only existenu 
remains. And some are brave and cheerfully 
make the best of existence; they don't like it, 
they don't enjoy it, th^ would prefer life — 
pulsating, glorious life — and who would not? 
for the desire of happiness is put into the heart 
of each of us. But, as I say, some are brave, and 
phflosc^hy comes to their aid. *We have got to 
live,* perhaps they whisper to themselves, 'or 
rather exist. It would be cowardly to go 
out and end it all, and there may be something 
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yet for us to do. That is it. We have never 
done aQything, we have only been. Nov we must 
do'" Mr. Wenderby's voice sank into ^ence, 
his eyes dreamy and " inwurd-loddng " were on the 
distant hills in Wales. He had f<»gotten the 
eager, pulsing, Uoing little daughter at his side, 
he had forgotten where he was, he was imaware 
that the warm, beautiful September sunshine 
was gently beating down on to his uncovered 
head — a head now tinged with gray. 

Diana trickled the warm, dry sand through her 
brown fingers, then she drew squares in front of 
ha with the point of her toe, then she trickled more 
sand. She wanted to hear about the others who 
were "not brave," what (Aeydid when life ended 
for them and existence b^an. She knew that 
her life would end to-morrow, she had always 
known it, because she had always known she 
was to go to achotd and "be finished" some 
dark day. And she didn't feel a bit brave, 
and she didn't want "to do." "To do" 
nnq^ meant doing (me's duly, and nothing 
could be duller. 

"Yes, &.ther," she said after a while, ^ving 

his arm a little gentle prod when she found he 

was not prepared to come back to the world, "go 

OQ. What about the others who fu% not brave, 
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^o have no wi^ to do their duty? I want to 
hear about them." 

Mr. Wenderby gave a little start. "Oh, th^? 
They are cowards — beneath contempt. They 
are chaS, encumbrances on the face of the earth. 
Hiey are pestilential, their influence is for eviL 
Misery and discontentment follow in their ttain. 
yffhea they die it is a blessiim; to the rest of man- 
kind, and may God have mercy on their souls." 

"Dear me!" said Diana, feding suddenly un- 
comfortable. She didn't want to be like that in 
twenty-foiu: hours' time, neither did she want to 
do her duty. Perhaps there was some middle 
course. 

But Mr. Wenderby had had enough of psychol- 
ogy this lovely afternoon. He rose and dusted 
the sand from his coat. "We must be going 
home or we shall be late for tea and your ^tple- 
gathering. And you haven't yet given 'me any 
sound reason for yoxir objection to going to sdiool. 
I want to thrash this out" He smiled at her 
tenderly as she gathered a bit of white ccoivol- 
vulus and pinned it to the lapel of his coat. She 
had grown a tall, long-limbed ^1, and her smooth 
dark head was nearly on a level with his as they 
paused before turning into the dale. 

" You won't be there for one thing, father, nor 
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mother, and I — I do so love you both." Her 
voice was passionate. "I can't tell you how 
I love you, and Drusilla, and my home and Heath- 
erland. Look at it. " She waved her arm toward 
thesea. The tide was now beginning to recede, and 
as it ran out swiftly, patches of sand of heavenly 
colour were already g^stening in the rosy light 
of the setting sun. And the sky — as Mr. 
Wenderby's ^es rested upon it, he softly repeated, 
" ' Tis like a sea of glory, which ^reads &(»u pole 
to pole,' isn't it, Diana?" 

She nodded, and they passed into the little 
sandy path of the dale in dngle file, as it was too 
narrow for more than one at a time. 

"And there will be none of this," said Diana, 
brushing her cheek against the tall pungent 
bracken, "just straight, flat, prim, u^y walks, with 
about ^xty girls walking crocodile, all giggling — 
for school girls do nothing else but giggle — and 
nothing to look at but back hair and big black 
ribbon bows." (Diana's own long black hair 
was in two tig^t pigtails.) "And I have to live 
with these ^xty girls and about a dozen govern- 
esses for thirteen long weeks and never set eyes 
upon a boy or man. " 

"But I thought you didn't like boys or men," 
twined Mr. Waiderby. 
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"I like them a bit better than I did," she 
returned guardedly; "that is, I like them whoi 
they don't try to take care of you, and treat you 
as though you were a lump of sugar Cable to 
melt at any moment. " 

"I suppose you mean Tommie. And that is 
what / like about him, his caie of women, his 
chivalry and attention to them. It is so rare 
in these days, partly through the fault of women 
themselves. And remember Tommie has never 
had any wmnen folk of his own. No mother, nor 
sisters, nor couans, only his stem, reserved 
old grandfather leading a hermit's existence, and 
expecting poor Tommie to lead the same. I'm 
surprised he's as sane and sweet-^iatured as he is. 
And he has put girls and women <m a pedestal, 
and again I say sudi idealizing of yoiu: sex in 
these days is rare. " He paused and gathered a 
sprig of white heather and handed it to Diana 
— "for hick, my daughter. " Th^ walked very 
slowly, for the path was steep. "Yes," Mr. 
Wenderby continued, "Tommie is the best fellow 
I know, a splendid chap, and" — he hesitated, 
he disliked correcting his children, — " I t^'Tilr you 
have been rather rude to him of late, uncon- 
sdously, perhaps, Diana, and why I don't know. 
He is always good to you." 
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" Tliat's just it, " she said with some heat. " It's 
because he's so good and pdite that I get vexed 
with him. There was a time, father, when — 
when he didn't, I mean when he wasn't always 
wanting to do things for me. I was just a pal; 
he never made me feel I was only a girl. And now 
— well, the other afternoon we were in the li- 
brary; I wanted to leave the room and I knew 
if I did he would bounce fcnrward and open the 
door for me, so I just sat ^ed to my chair; be- 
rides," she added naively, "my blouse was un- 
done at the back — Drusilla fastens you up so 
banSiy. You see you have never known what it 
is to be bowed out of a room by a person you've 
known all your life. You feel such a silly 
ass " 

"Why, there's Tcamnie himself," interrupted 
Mr. Wenderby; "he's coming down the Church 
Hay." 

"Then I wHl leave you," said Diana quickly. 
"I'm tired of Tommie. Good-by, father dear." 
She helped over a stile into a field and went 
home by a very circuitous route, and at the top 
of the Lydiat Lane walked straight into Tommie 
ag^un. 

"Dear me, you're all over the place," she said 
sharply. 
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"It's a free country/* he returned laconicaJIy, 
passing on. Then he stt^tped, turned, and hur- 
ried after her. 

"Diana, why have you grown so horrid?" 
he asked bluntly. 

" I don't know. I — I've always been horrid. " 

"Not so horrid as now," he assured her with 
warmth. 

She laired at his plain q>eaking. This was 
more like the old Tonunie, and her reserve fell 
frcouher. 

"Ferh^is it's because I'm going to schooL 
Tommie, I loathe the thought of it — and they 
look at your lettersl " 

"What?" he stopped and stared at her small, 
angry, quivering face. 

"Yes, even your home ones." 

"But why?" 

"They are afnud you will recdve letters from 
young men." 

"And why shouldn't you?" 

"Can't think. Young men are so harmless." 

Tommie grinned. 

"Win you write to me sometimes?" he asked. 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"Don't want to." 
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"Do you never do things you don't want to?" 
"Yes. I'm walking along this road with you 

"Because you can't help it," he said coolly. 

"I could run." 

"I can run faster than you. " 

"You've grown argumentative since you've 
been at Oxford, and uppish too. " 

*'You've always been both," he retorted. 

"Why then do you stay with me?" sb& asked. 

"Can't think," he laughed. 

"Well here we are at home. Good-by, 
toaame." 

"I'm coming to dinner." 

"Have you been asked?" she inquired, quickly. 

"Yes, by your mother. " 

"OhI" She walked up the slope and into the 
house. "I must go and finish my packing. Are 
you coming in to tea as well as dinner?" 

'Yes," said Tommie firmly. 

"Well, I'm going to have it in my room. See 
you later." And because Tommie looked hxat 
she felt aggrieved and angry as she ran up the 
stairs. Why did he always make her feel like 
a very bristly porcupine? Why did he make her 
feel small and ineffectual? 

She found Drusilla in the bedroom doing her hair 
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a new way and which was very becoming. Diana 
tcdd her that Tommie was in the drawing-room. 

"C^," said Drusilla, with her mouth full of 
haiipins, "that's nothing fresh. H&'s in love 
with yoUf and doesn't want me." 

"What?" Diana shouted, "and how dare you 
say. such a thing?" And before she knew what 
she was doing, she had struck Drusilla with 
a hair brush. 

"Diana!" Drusilla's cheeks were aflame a& 
she turned and confronted her sister. "What 
is the matter with you? " 

"I don't know. Forgive me. I*m sorry." 
Suddenly she collapsed, and bursting into wild 
tears she flung herself on to the bed. 

"Is it because you're going to school?" Dru- 
silla, always kind and forgiving, knelt beside 
her yotmger sbter. 

"I suppose so," said Diana brokenly. "I 
don't know how I am going to bear it And, oh, 
I don't want to be grown-up and have — Tommie 
making love to me and being polite to me. He 
used to be so jolly. And now he's such a bore, 
and his moustache is like — like a baby's brush. " 

"It will grow," said Drusilla comfortingly. 
"Two or three years make an astonishing differ- 
ence in a young Oxford man. " 
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And Diana got into trouble more or less on the 

very evaung of her arrival at Miss Bub's high* 
class boardlDg school for youog ladies, situated at 
Nortl^KHt in Lancashire. 

She was summcmed to "the presence" after 
the five o'clock tea, and found a large capacious 
lady in Uack siUc seated on a red rep, early- 
Victorian sofa. She had thin hair parted down 
the middle, and, the parting having become scant 
and wide, revealed a good deal of unattractive 
scalp. At Iier throat, fastening her white tucker, 
was a large cameo brooch, and she wore black 
alpaca slippers with square kid toes. She had 
not appeared at tea, that meal being presided over 
by Miss Filbank, the senior En^sh governess. 

"Pray be seated." Miss Bub spoke in a 
soothing voice as though wishful of putting her 
new pupil at her ease, and Diana sank into an 
armchair, twining one long black leg around 
the other beneath it. 

"Don't curl up," conunanded Miss Bub. 
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"Undo your I^, Diana. Young ladies should 
sit straight up with their feet ia front of them. 
That's better." 

Diana now understood why '^ctoria always sat 
so primly with her two feet planted in front of her, 
neatly and firmly and exactly matching. 

Then began an examination of her knowledge, 
raking and deadly. As far as Diana afterward 
recollected she answered two questions correctly: 
the date of the Battle of Waterloo, and the capital 
of Persia, and she had been unaware that she knew 
the latter. 

"You will go Into the seomd class, Diana," 
announced M&s Bub at length, "simply because 
of your height; otherwise you would be placed 
with the youngest girls in Uie schooL" 

"I shouldn't mind, " Diana spoke amiably and 
with a pleasant smile. She felt somehow that 
her principal was suffering for her, and she was 
anxious to help her and put her at her ease. 

"I Wouldn't nund bdng with guite little 
^Is, because then the lessons might be 
easy." 

"And have you no ambition? You axe not 
in the least like Victoria and Drusilla." 

"No?" returned Diana, *'and yet we have 
the same parents. " 
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"You can go," said Miss Bub, wiping her face 
with her handk^chief, and Diana, feeling she 
had made a bad start, went and got a large red 
apple from her tuck box to comfort her. This 
was an infrii^;ement of the rules, she discovered 
later on by the aid of a governess. And it must 
have taken her nearly a week to grasp that 
practically everything, save sleeping and breath- 
ing, was against the rules. 

As George had been heard to say, there were 
times when even the Wenderbys were dull. 

It was on the afternoon of the second day that 
Diana earned for herself the eternal dislike of Miss 
Pilbank, who usually entertained quite Chiistian 
feelings toward her pupib and fellow creatiures. 

Diana had become tired of the Petition of 
Rights, and turning to her neighbour, a very 
pretly girl named Katherine Carruthers, asked 
her what possible use the Petition of Rights could 
be to any person in the twentieth century. 

"Silence, Diana." Miss Pilbank ra[^>ed sharply 
on the desk in front of her with her pencil. 

Presently Diana spoke to Katherine again. 
She felt if she didn't she should be forced to give 
a loud whoop as she, had been silent for nearly an 
hour. 

"Two marks, Diana," sud Miss Pilbank, 
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"Taken or given?" inquired Diana, hailing 
any sort of conversation with gladness. 

"Taken, of course. " 

"Ihank you. You see I don't understand the 
system of marks." 

"Don't be impertinent," thimdered Miss 
Pabank. 

Now, to do Diana credit, she had had no in- 
tention of being inq)ertinent. She was lealj^ 
wishful for infOTmation, and Miss Pilbank's 
sharp reprimand roused her blood. 

"I did not mean to be rude, but now that we 
are on the subject, I may as well tell you, Miss 
Pilbank, I have no intention of worrying about 
marks while I am here. I thou^t it all out in 
bed last night. They are only imaginary lines 
like the equator, without any real value. If I 
both^ about them I shall have a dull time." 

There was a shocked sUence in the room. A 
^ence strained and ominous. Diana glanced 
at the girls with interest, their eyes were round 
and prominent, their breathing was laboured. 
Her eyes travelled to Miss Pilbank, and she was 
startled at her appearance. What could she have 
said to cause her English governess to become this 
unhealthy leaden colour? It had seemed harmless 
enough, and she had really not meant to cause 
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poor Miss Pilbank suffering. She must try and 
e^lain matters. 

"You see," she continued, "I had no marks 
when I came to school, so you and Miss Bub must 
have given them to me, and have a perfect right 
to take them back." She was really anxious to 
soothe ISiss Pilbank. 

" Go to your room, and to-morrow bring me two 
himdred lines from 'T3£maque."' Miss Pilbank 
was evidently struggling for conq>osure. 

"French or English?" asked Diana with alac- 
rity. 

" English, of course — a translation. *' 

"And which part? The bit about Penelope's 
lovers?" There was an audible titter and Diana 
smUed at the girls comprehen^vely. Things were 
quite looking up. 

"Diana Wenderby, leave the room ai once. 
I will later send up a passage marked." Miss 
Pilbank absdutely hissed this at her refractory, 
maddoiing pupil; and Diana vanished. 

Taking the stairs two at a time, she narrowly 
escaped a heavy coUisioa with Miss Bub. 

"Where are you going?" that lady inquired. 

"To my room." 

"Why — at this hour?" 

"I'm — in disgrace. " 
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"Already? Your mother would be grieved." 
And Diana stood still as though suddenly turned 
to stone. She had forgotten her mother. Miss 
Bub passed on without another word, and Diana 
slowly went to the room she shared with three 
other girls — Katherine Camithers being one of 
them — and sat down in front of a north window, 
which faced a brick wall, to review her portion. 
She felt all sick and sorry inside. The vi^t 
previous to her leavii^ home she and her mother 
had had a long talk. She had sat on a footstool, 
with her head against Mrs. Wenderby*s nice silk 
knees. She always loved to hear the gentle 
rustle and movement of h^ mother's silk gowns, 
and Rossetti's lines — Diana had devoured poetry 
when she shoiild have been learning long division 
Slims — were often in her thoughts: 

"Our mother rose from where she sat; 
Her aeedles as she laid them down 
Met lightly, aod her dlken gown settled: 
No other noise than that." 

She had made many promises of good be- 
havioxir as her mother's hand caressed her hair, 
for her heart fdt breaking at the thought of leav- 
ing her. Diana cared for few people, but when 
she did she gave them a whole-hearted devotion. 
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^r mother stood to h^ for all that was perfect, 
and this mother she was leaving in a few hours' 
time. 

"You see you have run wild at home more or 
less." Mrs. Wenderby paused. She hated to 
appear "preachy" even to her own cbHdieiL 
"Your father and I have believed in few restric- 
tions, trusting to the good sense and natural 
feelings <A decency of you all to keep you straight, 
but now you will have to face a discipline that 
will be hard and irksome at first, but you must 
be sensible and try to realize that discipline of 
some sort in aU communities is necessary. H 
you were going to be a nurse, for example, or if a 
man, a soldier or sailor, there would be discipline 
of the most exacting order. So you must make up 
your mind to conform to the rules for our sakes 
as well as your own. We shan't mind — your 
father and I — if you don't carry oft prizes" — 
she smiled <me of her "early-dawn Lucerne" 
smiles — "but we do want you to learn all you 
can, be as good as you can, and play the game as 
well as you can. And nothing else matters. " 

"I vnll," and when Diana q>oke in that t<me 
she meant it. 

And now the very day after her arrival at school 

she was sitting in her bedroom disgraced, mutinous 
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in heart and sick in mind. And it was such a dull 
room. Depressedly she staled at four neat dress- 
ing gowns b a ngin g against the waU, at four pairs 
of bedroom slq>pers beneath four diairs, at the 
texts strewn about the walls, and thought of her 
mother at home sitting with a beautiful faith 
in her. 

Something must be done. She would read her 
Bible and say her prayers and see what happened. 
See if her heart could be made to feel less hard 
and wicked. Besides, it would save her -pexiormr 
ing her devotions at night. She objected stroi^y 
{to saying her prayers before three strange ffih.' 
^ She opened her Bible and was soon engrossed 
in the Song of Solcmion, which she had not read 
for some considerable time, Miss Tipson having 
elected that she should, for her ddly Scripture 
portion during school hours, study the prophets 
or something equally safe and unexciting. 

The Song of Solomon appealed to the pKwtic 
side of Diana's temperament, and soon she was 
absorbed in the beauty of the language: "For 
lol the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the 
singing birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land." She paused to consider 
this : "The voice of the turtle is heard in the land. " 
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What sort of a noise did a turtle make? And did 
Solomon mean a turtle dove or the creature from 
which soiq) was made? %e decided, as it has 
been spoken of in conjunction with singing birds, 
that he must have meant a dove.' 

She passed on to the next verse: "The fig- 
tiee putteth forth her green figs," (she knew the 
satisfaction <^ this, for was there not a fig-tree 
at Moss Deeping on the south wall dose to the 
conservatory?) "and the vines with the tender 
gr^)e give a good smell." She stopped with 
her finger marking the passage, her eyes on the 
hideous brick wall, but unseeing. She was away 
again at Moss Deepmg, she had left the dull 
ugly bedroom. She was wra|^>ed around by 
the sweet sensuous warmth of the vinery, her 
nostrils were filled with the faint scent of musca- 
tel grapes — grE^>es that were so precious that 
the Wenderby children had only enjoyed thdr 
lusdousness when th^ had been able to rake up 
an illness of sufficient seriousness as to raise their 
temperatures and give them an unquenchable 
thirst. How she had loved those grapesi and the 
smell of the scented geranitmi which had lived in 
pots on stands beneath the vine, and the musks, 
and primulas and b^^>nias; and, best of all, the 
pale yellow roses which had clambered up tall 
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8d(^ as tlw iigh dedrous of nibbing shoulders 

with the pendant bunches of grapes. With an 
effort, and a sense of overwhelming misery, she 
returned to Northport and school and Hiss Bub 
and her own dtab surroundings. "Arise my love, 
my fair one, and come away." Diana's pidses 
quickened; this was gettii^ romantic. "Oh, my 
dove, thou art in the clefts of the rock, in the 
secret places of the stairs" — now she was on her 
feet declaimii^ the lines aloud-— "let me see thy 
countenance, let me hear thy voice: for sweet is 
thy voice, and thy countenance is comely." 
The last words were addressed to Miss Filbank, 
who entered the room at that pardcular moment 
and who quite jumped at such an unexpected 
greeting. 

"What are you ddng?" she asked when she 
bad recovered from her surprise. 

"Reading the Bible?" 

"But why?" 

Diana placed an embroidered book-marker in 
the Song of Solomon. "Do you never read the 
Bible? " she asked in a sort of sad suiprise. 

"Of — course," stammered Miss Pilbank. 

"Well, so do I," said Diana quietly, and her 
governess regarded her with wide roimd eyes. 

"The Song of Solomon," continued Diana, 
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"is beautiful and poetical, though it's not quite 
proper." 

"How do you know?" 

"Because we never read it in school at home. 
All inq>roper passages in Shakespeare, and the 
Bible, Miss Tipson, our governess, who was un- 
married, made us skip; afterward I read them 
to myself." 

Miss Hlbank closed her eyes as though the sight 
of Diana offended her vision- "You are a naughty, 
disagreeable girl, " she said, " and — your manners 
are abominable." Hie words seemed to be 
wrung from her, and her pale lips twitched with 



Unexpectedly Diana felt sorry for her. She 
was always able to put herself in other people's 
places, and she knew that if she were Miss Pil- 
bank at this moment she should be feeling 
exactly as she felt; so she tried to explain matters 
for the satisfaction of both. 

" I'm not really quite as horrid as I seem — at 
least, I don't think I am — but of course one never 
knows. But I dislike this school intensely. I 
shoidd dislike any schod, and all the rules and 
restrictions seem to me to have been puiposely 
designed to drive sane girls silly. I l(Kt a mark 
this morning because I left a hair ribbon on my 
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dtessing-table. I didn't mind the mark- in the 
very smallest degree — but I did mind being 
corrected about the hair ribbon. If it had been 
a boot now I could have understood an objection 
being raised, for boots are oft«i muddy or dusty, 
but a clean, neat hair ribbon" — in her earnest- 
ness she sat down on a bed and cla.q>ed her hands 
round her knees — " how could it possibly matter? " 

Had Miss Pilbank understood anything at 
all of young girls, of the workings of their minds, 
of their wtnt of balance, of thdr tmbridled emo- 
tions, of their astonishing but delightful young 
^otism, of their sincere belief that they are the 
hub of the tmiverse, of their pitiful surprise when 
they find they are not, of their warm and generous 
enthusiasms and their utter lack of a sense of 
proportion, she would have sat down beside 
Diana and endeavoured to arrive at an under- 
standing between them. A little sympathy now, 
a little tact, a word of kindness would have 
achieved what discipline could never achieve, 
and saved Miss Bub much subsequent trouble. 
But MissFilbank, though asound and good teacher, 
had no more knowledge of the heart of a child 
than she had of the anatomy of a wire worm. 

She merely refused to argue with Diana as to 

the relative carelessness of hair ribbons or boots 
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being left on dressing-tables, coldly handed 
her a copy of "T£I£maque," and instructed her 
to bring a translation of the passage marked on 
the morrow/ 

"You forfeit your play hour this evening after 
tea and your half holiday to-morrow," she con- 
cluded, without moving a muscle of her face. 
" Kindly return now to the school room and begin 
your preparation, and the translation must be 
done in the play hour," and she sailed out of 
the room widiout another word, leaving a sore 
and angry and bloodthirsty child behind her. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Ten days later Diana ran away &om school, 
and to such puipose that she never returned to it, 
Miss Bub's high-class boarding school for young 
ladies being in consequence imder a cloud for 
some considerable time. A school from which 
young ladies run away must of necessity gain a 
bad reputation. Poor Miss Bubl 

The in^iraticm to run away came to Diana 
when she was washing herself early one Satiurday 
morning — to be eitact, when she was soaping her 
ears. For a moment she stood swaying, stumied 
at the very thought, at the possibility, at the 
stupendous possibility of ddng such a thing, at 
the gigantic daring of it! 

Tben, with the blood surging through her body 
and tingUi^ from head to foot, she sat down to 
dry herself. She could not stand. It was im- 
possible. She sat there so long that Katherine 
Carruthers turned from her own cleaning of 
teeth to ask if there was anything the matter. 

Diana shook her head. "No, only a great 
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thou^t, an overwhelming thought which has 
left me shaky." 

"I have them repeatedly," announced Kath- 
erine placidly. "They come to me when I'm on 
mountains or in beautiful cathedrals and build- 
ings. I am used to them. I — I haven't to at 
down to them." 

"You are clever, you see" (Katherine was the 
top gill in the school), "and are used to them. 
This is the first really great thought I have ever 
conceived. " Her voice rang and vibrated with 
an indescribable note as she emerged rosy from 
the rou^ towel, rang with exaltation. Liberty, 
wonderful, glorious liberty, danced before her eyes. 

"You look a bit demented," said Helen Bar- 
ton, a practical, steady girl of unattractive ap- 
pearance, laying down her hair brush and ezam- 
ing Diana with aoeful scrutiny. 

Diana told her not to worry about how she 
looked, and to get on with her own plait or 
she would be late for breakfast. She then 
dived into a drawer. She would put on dean 
clothes to^iay instead of to-mrarow — Sunday — 
and a double set in a case of emergency. She 
might be away some little time and would (^ 
necessity require a change of under-garments — 
one on and one in the wash. 
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To wear a double set of clothing and then fasten 
one's own frock down the back in the usual way 
is not easy to accomplish. 

"You've grown very fat," said Katherine, 
who had come to the rescue, struggling with the 
buttons and buttonholes. 

"Yes, all in a minute," returned Diana gravely, 
"just like a leech. Have you ever seen a quite 
thin leech fasten on to a person and become fat 
in less than ten minutes?" 

"Don't." Katherine shuddered with disgust. 

Diana laughed and took a high leap across 
the room to the dressing-table. "That's my 
thou^t," she explained, and again her young 
voice vibrated. 

The others went down to prayers as the gong 
sounded. Diana had been late every morning 
since she came, and Miss Bub was nearly m de- 
spair. Marks and punishment lessons equally 
left the girl unmoved. 

Now, she made her preparations for flight 
hurriedly. She had been invited to have tea that 
afternoon, bdng Saturday and a half holiday, 
with a Miss Greensheaves, an dd friend of her 
father who resided at Northport, in a nice neat 
little villa on the front. Once during each term 
Miss Greensheaves had been in the habit of ex- 
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tending this hospitality to Victoria and Dnisilla, 
once and once only, Miss Greensheaves's sense of 
duty being stronger than her natural hospitality. 
Tliis was Diana's opportumty. Her way to liberty 
lay through Miss Greensheaves, who, at that 
very moment, was debating as to what cakes she 
should have for tea, and whether Diana's appetite 
was as large as Drualla's. Miss Greensheaves 
needn't have worried her poor small brain. Her 
cakes were never touched. She never made the 
acquaintance of her old friend's third daughter. 
Diana made up a parcel of a few things she was 
most likely to need: a brush and comb, tooth 
brush, slippers, handkerchiefs and two night- 
gowns. She squeezed these into as small a cir- 
cumference as pos^le, and then searched about 
for some string. None was forthcoming. The 
gong sounded a second time. She was driven 
to ujdng some white tape from her work basket. 
P(^ping the pared into a drawer, she ran down 
to breakfast with a light heart. All the morning 
she was completing her plans for fli^t. She 
woidd go in her old boots because they had the 
strongest soles and she might be in a muddy coun- 
try; she had, at present, no idea of her desti- 
nation. Hiat would come later. The ^ost 
inqxntant p<nnt, at the moment, was to get away 
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undiscovered. She felt grateful to Miss Green- 
sheaves. She never once thought of her parents. 
Yet she loved them. 

She was unprepared for Miss Pilbank accom- 
panjdng her to Miss Greensheaves, and could 
not suppress her annoyance and disappointment. 

"You thought you would be permitted to walk 
there alone? Through the streets by yourself 
and so many — m — pec^e about?" Miss Pil- 
bank passed through the gate into the road with 
a firm and protecting air. 

"You didn't mean people," said Diana calmly, 
"you meant men, and I never take any notice 
of them. You needn't fear, mother has warned 
me about them. There were few in Heatherland 
and all qmte reg>ectable; but here mother 
says it is different. I suppose there are a good 
many week-endo^ from Liverpool knocking about 
with nothing to do, and mother said those was 
the ones to avoid. There we have just passed 
one — that man in the brown hat with a blue, 

clean-shaven face " In her excitement to 

make Miss lilbank understand she almost stood 
still. She never ceased to horrify and shock that 
poor lady. 

"Go on, Diana^" she commanded sternly, 
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"and don't talk so loudly, and," spying the girl's 
parcel, "what have you got there?" 

"This is just a parcel, a plain brown paper 
parcel." Diana spoke with extreme non- 
chalance, and swung it about on Its loop. 

"But it is tied withwhite tape." The governess 
eyed the parcel with excessive disapproval, it 
disturbed her conventionality. 

"And why shouldn't it be? I ask you that, 
"Miss Pilbank. Tape is strong and clean and 

white — string is thin and — and rotten ** 

Rapidly as she talked she was searching about for 
a way of escape. 

They were in the principal street of Northport, 
which was thronged with people. It would have 
been much easier and simpler for Diana to run 
away from Miss Greensheaves. She could go 
upstairs and wash her hands after tea and then 
slip out. But that would be tame and imexdting. 
To escape from under Miss Pilbank's very nose 
would be adventiirous. 

"Look" — she paused in front of a milliner's 
window — ^"at that toque — the blue one, Miss 
Pilbank. It would just suit you. No, the one 
at the very top of the window, trimmed with 
geraniums — isn't it a dream?" 

And like a poor foolish fly Miss Pilbank ad- 
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justed ber glasses in front of her short-dghted 
eyes and walked straight into the trap — whilst 
Diana slipped quietly frcmi her ade, shot down 
a side street, and ran for dear life to the sta- 
tion at which she had arrived not a fortnight 
back. 

Her bun^ of locality was good. It had always 
astonished Tominie. Now she needed to ask 
for no directions: she simply made a beetine for 
the station, running swiftly and unerringly and 
without exertion. She was in good condition, 
her muscles hard and springy. But luck failed 
at the last turning: the t£^ slipped from the 
parcel, which had been loosely tied, and the whole 
of its contents were scattered into the road. 

A ni^tgown and a toothbrush in the priva^ 
of coie'sown bedroom are familiar, homely, pleasant 
objects; but lyii^ in the gutter in the broad light 
of day, and reviewed by scores of passers-by, be- 
come absolutely immodest. 

In the first moment Diana dedded to abandon 
them. She had no fear of Miss PUbank, who even 
had she been able to track h^ pi^il's fli^t, must 
be far behind, but she did fear her own nightgown 
and toothbrush. They looked so — so indecent 
lying there. But she was not permitted thus 
weakly to cast them ofi. They were known to be 
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hers. Already offidous helpers were pressing 
them into her unwilling aims, and every man and 
woman's face wore the look of: "This is your 
toothbrush and your nightgown and your brush 
and comb, no good pretending they're not" 

"Th — ankyou," saidDiana,feebly,asayoung 
hook-nosed man presented her with her stockings, 
"and I'm afraid I can't hold any more. Would 
you be kind enough to rescue me the paper? 
n I stoop 1 shall drop everything again." Her 
second nightgown, which was trimmed with 
plain crochet work, was hanging from her arm in 
its entire white length. 

The young man did as he was requested and 
offered to help her make up the parcel ^ain. He 
held out the paper while Diana stuffed in the 
things. She regarded the broken tape ruefully. 

"I have some string," he said bristly; "it 
is unwise to use tape, it is botmd to go." 

"I had nothing else. " 

"String is che^," he said firmly. 

" However cheap it may be, it cannot be pro- 
cured if one is a prisoner," said Diana dramat- 
ically. "Good day, and thank you very mucL" 
For two peas, she felt this firm young man would 
follow her, anxious to protect law and order, and 
hand her ovn to the police. So putting her best 
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foot forward she ran like a hare till she readied 
the station and main booking office. 

Fantingly she demanded a ticket to Liveipocd. 
From there she could get to some distant and 
safe place without fear of being traced. From 
here it would be dangerous. Miss Bub would 
scent her out Miss Bub would raise the hue and 
cry at every station in Northport. And still 
Diana never thought of her parents. 

"How soon is tbere a train?" she inquired of 
a porter, as she stood waiting on the departiure 
^tfram for Liverpool. 

" Half an hour, miss. " 

"Half an hourl" She was dismayed. Half 
an hour would give Miss Bub siiffident time to 
set inquiries on foot in every direction. She 
dared not risk it. She must disappear now, 
at once, somewhere. 

"Howsoonwill there bea train to — anywhere?" 

The porter raised his cap and scratched his 
head. " That depends on where you want to go. " 

"Of course it does, but — it doesn't matter." 

He looked at her. 

"I mean I don't want to go anywhere in par- 
ticular. " 

His face dropped. He was not versed in fem- 
inine complexities. 
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"What I mean is,*' she cried wildly, "I want 
to go somewhere at once out of this station. I 
don't care where it is so long as it is fifty miles 
away. " 

" Change of air, I su|:^}ose, " he said impudently. 

Diana caught si^t of a train getting up steam 
on a distant platform. "Where's that going to?" 
she shrieked, and, without waiting for a reply, 
she flew aloi^ the platform, up some st^rs, over 
a bridge, down some more stairs and shot into 
the guard's van of the train just as it moved out 
of the station, and — passed Miss Pilbank on 
the way. Passed Miss Pilbank standing with 
horrified eyes, and mouth the shape of a lemon, 
and face of ashen hue. And Diana, with presence 
of mind, for which she commended herself to 
the end of her days, leant out of the window and 
waved to Miss Pilbank a partii^ farewell with a 
sranewhat grimy handkerchief. 

She liked to be polite when she conscientiously 
could. 
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"I heg your pardon," she said to the guard; 
"I hope I didn't tread on your toes. I am a 
little excited, as you will observe, as I nearly 
missed the train. I will change into a carriage 
at the first stop, as I expect I am inconveniencing 
you." 

" The first stop Is Manchester," he said Roomily, 
straightening his hat, which she had jerked to one 
ade in colliding with him. 
' "Manchester?" Diana echoed. 

He ref tised to repeat his statement 

"I — I have always wanted to see Man- 
chester," she said pleasantly, seating herself on 
a box. 

Manchester, after all, would do as wdl as any- 
where else. 

"Well, you'll go there to-day." 

"But my Ucket is to liverpool," she suddenly 
remembered. Her funds were low. She felt 
disinclined to pay for two tickets. 

"Change at Manchester," he said imperturba- 
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bly. "A bit long way round, that's all, and not 
quite so cheap." 

"Of course I could go somewhere else," said 
Diana, disr^arding his last observation. But 
the guard displayed no interest in her pros- 
pective movements. 

"I mean there are bts of other places besides 
livetpool." 

" Lots," he agreed. 

"Could you surest a nice place about a 
hundred miles from Manchester and not coating 
more than ten shillings to get thore?" 

" Particular to climate ? " 

Diana saw that the man was indlned to be as ' 
inq>ertinent as the porter at Northport had been, 
so she desisted from further conversation for the 
present. She stared through the window at the 
flying country, lost in thought And it seems 
strange that with all her passionate love for her 
parents, her mind never once travelled to them, 
never conceived the misery she would be causing 
them in a few hours' time, never realized that 
even now a telegram from Miss Bub had been 
received at Moss Deeping and that the same dear 
parents were stricken with amdety and grief. 
It was always characteristic of Diana — and she 
was not unduly selfish as young people go — that 
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what she wanted to do she did without thought 
or consideration for that which lay in her path, 
and which might possibly interfere with other 
desires. She just walked over it. She didn't 
hiirt it if she cotdd help it, but she walked over it. 
She walked over her parents now; and later, 
when this was pointed out to her, she was filled 
with a deep remorse. Indeed, she felt she could 
never make amends to them throughout her life. 
" Some day I will make it up to you," she cried; 
"I don't know how, but I wiU." And a way 
was found for her. 

"Have you a railway guide?" she presently 
a^ed the guard. She felt it was important 
to decide where she should eventually go before 
reaching Manchester. 

He handed her one — a Ncothwestem — and 
slowly she ran her finger down the index: "Car- 
lisle." Her heart beat a trifle quickly. Near 
Carlisle was a place called WensiUoth, and at 
Wensilloth was a beautiful farm which boarded 
and lodged you for one poimd a week. She had 
heard of it &rom Miss Tipson, who once, long ago, 
had stayed there, and had often spoken of it. 
In fact this farm had become quite a joke with 
the Wenderby children. Miss Tipson, when 
cream was placed on the table, could never re- 
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frain from referring to the thickness of the cream 
at Hazelbank Farm, or the deUciousness of its 
butter. It might have been the only farm in 
existence. Diana iised to kick Drusilla imder 
the table when the subject of cream came up, and 
" draw " Miss Tipson in the most shameless manner. 
Now she felt grateful to her. She, Diana, would 
go to Hazelbank Farm and sample its produce 
for herself. She would spend a restful week in 
the country and there make her plans for the 
future. 

So deep was she in thou^t that she scarcely 
noticed they were approaching Manchester. 

"Can you tell me how the trains run to Car- 
lisle? I can't make the guide out," she inquired 
of the guard as the train began to slacken ^wed. 

"On the lines," he returned with a grin. 

On looking back to this period, Diana xised to 
wonder if there was anything in her appearance 
that invited instant rudeness from strangers. 
And, at the time, it quite dq>ressed her. She 
tried to be poUte herself, tried her best Perhaps 
she didn't realize her "best" was not a very suc- 
cessful one — and that not altogether through 
her own fault. She was such a curious mixture 
of childishness and grown-upness: her long black 
1^, short skirts, two pigtails, and fliildi'«h> 
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petulant mouth didn't " fit " with her independent 
air and inscrutable eyes. People didn't know 
what to make of her, so snubbed her, and always 
to their own cost. 

"If I reported you to your superior, I e:q)ect 
you'd be discharged; but seeing that I may have 
inconvenienced you by my presence, I will take 
no stq)S," she said magnificently. 

"If I were to report your having been here, 
you'd get locked up," he retorted succinctly. 
And, as Diana actually believed him, she sat 
shivering on the trunk till the train drew xxp with 
a jerk at Manchester. 

Then jumping out hurriedly, and again stum- 
bling over the long-suffering guard, she scurried 
to a booking office and asked for a third-class 
ticket to Carlisle, and, as luck would have it, it 
was the right booking office. 

"There's a train going out in five minutes," 
said the clerk in a friendly manner. He was a 
nice clerk and, for some reason, touched by the 
small, white, eager face. 

Diana thanked Tiim while she counted her 
change, which, to her dismay, proved to be one 
and sevenpence. ITie ticket had practically 
absorbed the whole of her money. And she was 
hungry. She bad had no tea. 
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But her financial position in no way deterred 
her from embarking upon her journey. The 
^irit of adventure had entered into her, the bit 
^was between her teeth. She had been in prison 
for ten long days. Now she was free. She was 
ready to conquCT worlds. She ahnost gambolled 
down the station, her plaits flying, her ^es glow- 
ing. She was like a colt in a wide field. An old 
tired man turqed to look at her. "If youth but 
knew," he whispered to himself gently, "if youth 
but knew how glorious it is to be young." Then 
he adjusted his silk muffler and passed on, while 
Diana made her way to the nearest refreshment 
room. For the sum of tw(^>ence she purchased 
the largest bath bun she could find on the coimter, 
and with another twopence a ham sandwich — 
not so large as she could have wished from her 
inward sensations, but she must husband her 
funds. At the bookstall she invested a hal^ienny 
in "Scraps" — she liked liavelling in comfort. 
Then she foimd the Carlisle train, and took her 
place, with one minute to spare. She had four 
fellow travellers: a lady of boimtiful proportions 
and asthmatical breathing, two girls — probably 
her daughters — and a clergyman, with a thin, 
kindly face who was reading the "Guardian." 
Diana's seat, a comer one, was (^posite to bis. 
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She longed to start at once on her refresh- 
ments, but waited till the train moved. To 
eat in a statiraiary train seemed, to her, an 
incorrect thing to do. She was not an 
experienced traveller, but she felt this to be an 
imwritten law. 

There was a banging of doors, a shrill whistle, 
and the train ^d«l slowly out of the gloomy 
station. Th^ were off. Diana's new life had 
begun. She thought, almost pleasurably now, 
of Miss Bub and Miss Pilbank. She pictured 
their fruitless search for her, their anger. Miss 
Pnbank's rage at being hoodwinked about the 
blue toque which would be so becoming to her; 
and lau^ter suddenly seized her. It took her 
badly owing to her manful efforts to check it, 
and because the capacioits lady stared at her 
fixedly and disapprovingly. It was bad form 
to scream in railway carriages about nothing, 
the lady's manner seemed to indicate. Her 
daughters were controlled, well-behaved young 
ladies, she was thankful to say. While as for 
Diana — the lady turned her back on her and 
studied a passmg chimney. But the clergy- 
man smiled in sympathy. He liked young 
people to be jolly, and Diana's heart wanned 
to him. 
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" You are amused at something?" he leant 
toward her, inviting conversation. 

"Yes," said Diana, "life — is funny." 

"Not always," he said, with a little si^ 

"No, perhaps not," she agreed; "it wasn't 

with me till two o'cloti this afternoon " She 

paused. She mustn't say too much, she must be 
guarded. 

"What time does this train get to Carlisle? 
Do you know?" she asked. 

"At half-past seven." 

"Oh — thank you." She would be late in 
getting on to Wensilloth and Hazelbank Farm 
unless there w^e a good connection. She drew 
the ham sandwich from its paper bag, and hoped 
the small siun of money left to her would be 
sufficient to pay the fare on to Wensilloth. She 
knew it was not many stations away. She 
did not propose at this moment to consider how 
she was to pay for her board and lodging at the 
farm. She was optimistic. A way would turn 
up. Perhaps Mr. Snow, the owner of the farm 
in Miss Tipson's time, would take her on as a 
help. She had not done much housework, but 
she was willing and strong, and she would take 
low wages. She might, too, work on the farm; 
she loved outdoor life, and understood the correct 
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feeding of fowls and duc^ and pigs, and she 
could soon pick up milking. Diana's imagina- 
tion ran away with her — she had even 
att^ided a "Harvest Home" — it was Sep- 
tember, and there would, of course, be a 
Harvest Home — before she had finished her 
bath bun. 

Unknown to her, the clei^jQinaii had been 
watching her vivid face with its play of 
emotions, while she ate. She turned and 
surprised his gaze. He looked inclined to be 
conversational. 

"Can you tell me?" she asked, wiping away 
the crumbs from her knee with her handker- 
chief, "what time there will be a tnun on to 
WensiUoth?" 

"Tliere won't be any. The last leaves at seven 
o'clock," he replied pleasantly. 

"OhI" said Diana. 

He saw the blank look of dismay on her face, 
and inquired if friends were not meeting her at 
Carlisle. 

She shook her head. 

"They will be meeting you at Wensilloth, 
perhaps? E:q)ecting you will have caught the 
last train?" 

Again she shook her head. "Nobody 
9° 
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was meeting me. I was taking them by 
suiprise." 

"What will you do then?" 

"I don't know," she rqilied drearily. 

"You will go to a hotel?" he suggested. 

"I can't. I have no money. I shall sit all 
night in the ladies' first-class waiting room." 

"But you are so young," he remonstrated, "you 
can't do that. Surely your parents or friends 
must have known you couldn't catch the con- 
nection to Wensilloth." He looked quite dis- 
tressed. 

Diana did not speak. 

"I have a daughter of about your age," he 
volunteered next 

"I hope she is a comfort to you," said Diana, 
[aously. She could think of nothing else suitable 
to say. 

"Very much, 'thank you." His voice was 
amused. Then he fidgeted about and stared 
through the window, and glanced at Diana, 
and studied the floor. Finally he leant across 
to her and whispered: "Look here, I don't 
want to oSend you, and I can see you are quite 

able to take care of yourself " Diana's 

heart warmed toward him. This nice clergy- 
man was not like Tommie, he appreciated 
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her self-reliance and ability to manage her 
own aSairs. 

"Yes," she said cordially. 

"But — I can't bear to think of your sitting 
up all night in that chilly waiting room. So 
will you accept a loan of ten shillings or a pound 
from me? And here is my address, so that you 
will be able to return it. I know of a very nice, 
quiet, temperance hotel in Carlisle, run by a Mrs. 
MacDougal, a kind-hefuted Scotch woman, who 
would make you very comfortable if you would 
go to her for the night. She is in Duncan Street, 
close to the station." 

"Thank you very much," said Diana grate- 
fully; "it is most kind of you, and I am very 
glad to accept your help. I will retiim the 
money as soon as ever I get to Wensilloth." 
How ^e proposed doing this she did not 
pause to consider. PossDily she h(^)ed for a 
month's wages in advance from Mr. Snow for 
her help. 

"Here is my card," he continued, and again 
Diana's heart melted toward him. To be 
presented with a card betokened absolute grown- 
upness on the part of the recipient. Not that she 
really wanted to be grown-up, but she did want 
to be indq>endent. 
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"I haven't one of mine with me; at least/* she 
added more honestly, "I haven't one at all. My 
sisters' names were tacked cm to my mother's 
when they left school, and I suppose mine 
will join them: 'Mrs. and the Misses Wen- 
derby,*" 

"And when are you to leave school?" 

"I have left," she replied, while a note of 
defiance crept into her voice. 

"Oh," he observed, "indeed." 

And Diana thought it wiser to change the con- 
versation, and finally lapsed into silence. She 
was tired after all the excitement, and dozed a 
little in her comer. The clergyman sat and 
studied her. She interested him. She was so 
young, and alive, and fresh, and her grown-up 
airs were delicious. And she s^parently fdt 
everything so keexily, and he had noticed that 
nothing escaped her alert observation. Even 
when tiiey had been de^ in conversation a smile 
had flickered across her face when the capacious 
lady in stocking to recover her glasses had biunped 
into one of her daughters who had also stooped. 
Her face had glowed, too, at catching a glimpse 
oi the sunset reflected in a calm pool embowered 
in autumn-tinted trees. Just a flash of the pool 
as the train tore along and a correq>onding flash 
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in the girl's ^>eakjng face. He sighed, he knew 
not why. And yet he did. He bad studied 
human nature. Any woman with such a face as 
the sleeping one opposite to him would possess 
an enormous capacity for suffering and joy — 
and suffering would possibly predominate, for is 
not this life a vale of tears? He hoped that 
things would be well with her. The clergyman 
was a really religious man, with an xmbounded 
love for his fellow creatures. He silently breathed 
a little prayer for Diana. 

Presently he woke her. "We are nearing Car- 
lisle/' he said, peering into the gathering darkness. 
"I will look after your luggage for you, and I 
think if you have no objection I will take you to 
Mrs. MacDoi^al's. It is late for you to be out 
alone." 

"Indeed, no," she protested quickly, "thou^ 
it is very kind of you. But I am quite accustomed 
to being out alone. Besides, it is not really late, 
and if you will tell me Mrs. MacDougal's num- 
ber, I shall easily find her." 

" And your luggage? 

"I — I have none," and her embarrassmait- 
was so apparent that he did not press the point. 

He helped her out of the carriage and sU[^>ed 

the sovereign into her hand. "Tell Mrs. Mac- 
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Dougal to take great care of you, and mention 
my name, and I hope you will be comfortable." 

"You do believe I am going to return you this 
mcmey? " asked Diana earnestly. 

"I believe it as surely as the sun will rise to- 
morrow, little lady," and, raising his hat, he 
stepped into a carriage that was awaiting him 
and drove away. 

"The first really good clergyman I've met," 
thou gh f Diana with youthful dogmatism. She 
had only known one. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A few minutes later, with her parcel baieatli 
her arm, Diana walked into Mrs. MacDongal's 
tenq>erance hotel and demanded a bedroom and 
sitting-room for the night, whilst carelessly mea- 
tioning that the Rev. John PhiUimore had highly 
recommended Mrs. MacDougal's establishment 
to her. 

Mrs. MacDoitgal, with one shrewd, yet kindly, 
glance, rapidly appraised the girl before her, with 
her short skirts, dishevelled hair, and small amount 
of luggage; and foimd that she was "respectable." 

"A bedroom you can certainly have, but a 
sitting-room is expensive," (Mrs. MacDougal 
spdte in broad Scotch, difficult of transcription) 
"but if you object to having your meals in the 
public dining-room, what do you say to joining 
me and my daughter PoUie in our private sitting-* 
room?" 

Diana, always of a sociable disposition, 
abandoned her own sitting-room without a pang. 
Why she should have demanded one at all wiUi 
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only a sovereign between her and starvation, her 
family, subsequently, was never able to under- 
stand. 

"I shall be delighted," she said in her most 
gracious manner, "and I should like some tea 
and toast and two boiled eggs, please^ as soon 
as possible." 

Her hostess assured her they should be ready 
by the time she had had a wash, and, leading 
the way t^tairs to an old-fashioned, comfort- 
ably furnished bedroom, she rang for a chamber- 
m^ to bring hot water and towds, and bustled 
away. 

"Now, this is life," soliloquized Diana, whilst 
reading the texts, and studying an old sampler 
on the wall. A Mary Hannah Linnet had worked 
the last, at the age of sixteen, in the year 1759. 

" Mary Hannah was my t^," said Diana aloud. 
"She worked samplers, poor thing, and I see 
hfe." 

She undid her parcel and arranged her few things 
to the best advantage, trying to make them look 
more than they were. She felt glad she had 
brought a nightdress case. A nightdress case 
had a permanent look about it, and was in no 
way associated with hurried flight. 

She descended the stairs, after a good wash, 
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in excellent spirits. There were tea and toast 
and boiled egg» ahead. She was fond of boiled 
e^gs, one elated her, two caused positive exhilara- 
tion. The girls at Miss Bub's would be now going 
to bed, and ske was about to sup off boiled ^[gs. 

She entered Mrs. MacDougal's sitting-room with 
a smiling face. A cheery fire was burning in the 
grate, and the table was laid. 

This was Diana's first acquaintance with people 
who were Scotch; with all the fine qualities of 
the nicest of the Scotch and with, at the same time, 
the national characteristic very strongly de- 
veloped. The MacDougals were curious. Diana 
was more nearly driven to lying during the half 
hour that followed than she had been since her 
religious mania. 

They waited till she had consumed her first 
c^ and two pieces of toast, then they began: 

"Was she an old friend of Mr. Fhillimore?" 

"No." 

"How long had she known him?" 

"Not very loi^." 

"Was she acquainted with Mrs. Phillimore 
and the dau^ter?" 

"No." 

"Perhaps she had known him before he was 
married?" 
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Tills was so obviously impossible that they 
hurried on to another subject: "Did she know 
Carlisle well?" 

"No." 

"Had she been here before?" 

"No." 

"Was she going to make a long stay?" 

"No." 

*'Perhaps the night only?" 

"Yes." 

"Where, then, was she going to?" 

"She was going on to Wensilloth in the morn- 
ing." 

"But there was no train." 

"No train!" Diana stared at them in conster- 
nation. Tliey shook their heads. "Wensilloth 
is but a wee place. Tliere are no trains on 
Sunday, nothing till Monday." 

She gazed at them blankly. What shoiild she 
do? She must remain here till Monday. She 
could not go to Hazelbank Farm with its peace 
and cream and fresh butter till Monday. She laid 
down her egg-spoon. Had she been of an un- 
controlled disposition she woidd have burst into 
tears, so great was her disappolntm^it. 

The MacDougals looked at her sympatheti- 
cally. 
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"Are your friends eq)ectmg you to-morrow?" 
they a^ed. 

"What friends?" said Dianaj taken un- 
awares. 

Mis. MacDougal glanced at her daughter. 

**The friends you are going to visit?" 

Diana became lost in thought 

"Are they?" persisted her hostess. 

Diana shodc her head. 

"Perhapa you're not going to ftiends?" 

Diana sort of half shook and half nodded her 
head, so that any interpretation might be put 
upon it; but Mrs. MacDougal was not thus to 
be tsksa in. 

"Perhaps you're going to school then?" 

"Going to school!" touted Diana, springing 
to her feet, "God forbid I" Then at Mrs. Mac- 
Dougal's amazed face she sat down again heavify. 
"I — I've left school," ^e stammered. 

"You look young for that," pronounced Mrs. 
MacDougal. 

"Perhaps I'm older than I look," hedged Diana. 
" Girls, women, rarely look their right ages. Now 
you" — she was anxious to pay Mrs. MacDougal 
a compliment — "I don't suppose you're more 
than fifty-five," she smiled pleasantly. 

" I'm forty-three," and at the freeang note in 
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Mrs. MacDougal's up to now pleasant voioe 
Diana shivered. 

"I'm sorry," she said, trying to think of some- 
thing soothing to add, but no inspiration came. 
She was not resourceful in the way of small 
pleasantries which help so many women through 
fife. Drusilla would have put things straight in 
a cotq>le of shakes. 

"These are very nice e^gs," she remarked 
pleasantly; "you're own laying, I suj^wse?" 

And now Mrs. MacDougal rose from her chur. 
Humour was not her strong point. She said: 
"Your remark was intended to be fuimy, I ex- 
pect, but I fail to see it." She prepared to leave 
the room, but Pollie interposed: "I don't think 
the young lady meant it. Don't be cross, mother. 
You were alluding to the fowls, weren't you?" 
she looked at Diana. 

"Of course, I was,'' returned Diana heartily, 
"what dse could I have meant? I am sorry if 
I have offended you." Diana really liked Mrs. 
MacDoiigal, and she had the awful feeling that 
she might be turned out of the warm, cosy room 
into the dark streets at any moment. 

Mrs. MacDougal's crossness vanished as 
quickly as it had come. "That's all right," 
she said warmly. "Now what would you like 
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to do to-night? It's only half-past eight 
Pollie and I are going to see the tight-rope waUter, 
Roberts. He's to begin his show at nine o'clock. 
Would you care to come with us? Or, perhaps, 
you are dred and would rather go to bed? " 

"Indeed, no," said Diana, "I should love to 
go. It's much too early for bed." She pictiired 
Katherine and the other girls ahready in their 
rooms, neatly folding up their hair ribbons, 
placing their slippers side by side beneath their 
reflective chairs, and their stockings over the 
backs. And she was going to see a ti^t-rope 
walker. This was life indeed. 

Hie entertainment thrilled her from head 
to foot with delicious sensations. She gripped 
Pollie's arm at the most critical moments when 
she felt it was inevitable that Roberts must per- 
form a somersault. 

And she slept dreamlessly that n^t without 
a care or thought for the moiiow; esvca when 
she knelt beside her bed and said her prayers, 
munnuring sleepily, "Pray God, bless father 
and mother," her ima^nation conjured up no 
worn, anxious faces, whose gray hairs by her 
conduct were, so to speak, being brought with 
sorrow to the grave. If ^e visioned them at all, 
it was with smiling, interested faces, listening 
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with sympathy to tlie story of her adventures, 
which, subsequently, she had every intention of 
relating to them. Diana, by nature, was not 
secretive, and she liked taking the floor on oc- 
casions. 

And she enjoyed her Sunday, too, in Carlisle. 
Once she f oiind she could not get on to Wensilloth, 
she cheerfully made the best of things. With 
Pollie she attended morning service at the Cathe- 
dral, joLaing in the hymns with great heartiness 
and enjoying the sense of space — for she was 
^infa.mjliq.T with cathedrals — and the beauty of 
the stained-glass windows. 

In the aitemoon she went for a walk throu^ 
some fidds — again with Pollie — and that walk 
was her undoing. She liked Pollie so much, 
she had sudi faith in her; she thought her 
just a nice, simple, homely Scotch girl 
without guile or deceit, and she became un- 
guarded in speech. She drew PolHe's kind arm 
through her own as they walked along a Uttle 
field path, and gently pressed it. "Isn't it lovely 
to be free?" she cried, giving a sudden Uttle 
skq>. 

"How do you mean?" inquired PoUie, and 
without skipping with her. 

At once Diana saw the sl^ she had made. 
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"O — er, free of people," she replied evasivdy; 
"it's so nice and quiet here." 

" I like people," said Pollie, without appearing to 
notice her omipanion's evasiveness, "don't you? " 

"Not many. I think there are few nice ones. 
I once had a great friend named Tommie. We 
did everything together, and now — he is g(me," 
her voice became plaintive. 

"Gone where?" 

"Gone out of my life. He is grown up now, 
and has become handsome and polite, and 
tries to take care of me. He means well, 
but I have no use for him. He even wants 

to carry things for me " Her voice was full 

of scorn. 

"I think he soimds rather nice," said FolUe 
tentatively. 

"Yes, you would. You are just that sort," 
responded Diana calmly. 

They fell into ^ence on the homeward journey. 
Diana was busy with her plans for the morrow. 
She composed a speech in readiness for her ar- 
rival at Mr. SnoVs. She imagined him a jolly, 
red-faced, honest, kindly fanner. This is how 
her qieech b^an: "Good-day, Mr. Snow. My 
name is Diana Wenderby, and my home is at 
Heath^and in Qieshire. I have frequently 
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heard of you from Miss Tipscm, our late govenmess, 
who once spent a very pleasant time with you, 
and who always spdce with admiration of the 
excellence of your cream and butter. I am in 
need of a situation, and, knowing the difficulty 
of the servant question in these days, it struck 
me that you might be glad to engage me as a 
help. Not a lady-help, because I once heard 
Mrs. Oldfield, our rector's wife, say that a lady- 
help stood for all that spelt incapacity. I mean 
a help who can really do things. I once beat 
the seats of our drawing-room chairs dxuing a 
Spring cleaning, when the charwoman failed. 
Well, there was not much of those seats left by 

the time I had " She jMused. There was 

somethii^ wrong here. "What are you ttiinking 
about?" interrupted PoUie, and without meaning 
to be curious. 

"I was thinking of Sprii^ cleanings and dusly 
chairs," replied Diana promptly. 

"What a strange thou^t," mused PoUie. 

"Yes," said Diana. They were in Duncan 
Street now. "I have so enjoyed my walk,'* 
she added, as ^e went into the hotel. 

"So have I," said Pollie, "and, by the way, 
where is your luggage?" 

"My luggage?" Diana was still off her guard, 
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but recovered herself quickly. "My luggage is 
in safe bands; it will be sent after me." 
"But luggage is usually sent in advance." 
'*Not mine," said Diana stiffly, as she pre- 
ceded Follie up the stairs, "at least not on this 
occasion." 
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Hie following moming Diana was up betimes 
with her parcel packed before going down to 
breakfast, her intention being to make an early 
start for Wen^lloth. 

But Pollie arranged otherwise. It seemed a 
[nty, she said, for Diana to leave Carlisle till 
she had seen one or two of its more interesting 
features. To begin with, there was a famous 
biscuit factory. An hour or two, she thought, 
could make no difference to Diana; there was 
a train to Wenalloth at 2.30. She could have 
her lunch comfortably before goii^, and — a 
biscuit factory was one of the most interesting 
sights in the world. 

Diana liked seeing over things and said 
that she would stay, and thanked Pollie 
for her kindness in wishing to entertain 
her. 

Miss MacDougal, for some reason, blushed 
and turned away quickly. 

"She has a modest diqxmtion," thought 
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Diana, "and 13 the sweetest girl! I should like 
her always to be my friend." 

lliey sallied forth at half-past ten. The 
biscuit factory was an imposixtg building, and 
the sub-manager, known to Pollie, who took 
them over, was an instructive young man. 
Young men who are instructive are gmerally 
bores. Diana entered into the spirit erf biscuit 
making with her usual interest, but after a time 
the young man made her yawn. 

"I should like to see something else now," 
^e whiq)ered to Pollie. 

"lliere is a museum." 

"Is there anything in it?" 

"Well, there iisually is, or, if you come to think 
of it, it wouldn't be a museimi." 

"I think I would rather see the shops/* said 
Diana. "I'm tired of instructive things." 

They shop-gazed for an hour, lliey then 
returned to the hoteL 

Mrs. MacDougal met them at the door. 
"lliere is a tdegram come for somebody here 
and none of the visitors will chum it. * Wender- 
by' is the name on the envdope." 

"Why, it is mine," cried Diana eagerly. She 

had forgotten that on her arrival at Mrs. Mac- 

Dougal's she had given her name as "Car- 
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michael," which was her second baptismal name. 
Mrs. MacDoiigal handed her the telegram, and 
she and Pollie quietly watched Diana's face as 
she tore it open. 

This is what she read: "Return by me 
o'clock train, Lime Street, Liveipoolj to your 
distracted parents." 

The paper fluttered from her fingers to the 
floor, and she stared at Mrs. MacDougal and 
Pollie with wide, vacant eyes. She did not see 
them. In one blinding fash the realization 
came to her of the anxiety and horror she must 
have caused her parents — the misery, the 
strain, the sickening anxiety. In one flash she 
saw their gray hairs and tears of sorrow. And 
she had said that she loved them I She was 
filled with bitter shame and remorse. 

"I must leave at once for Liverpool," she 
said mechanically, and with dry lips. "My 
name isn't Carmichael — at least not my sur- 
name — it is Wenderby. I ran away frran 
sdiool and my parents have sent for me to return 
home. I don't know how they have discovered 
that I am here, perhaps through Mr. PhilUmore, 
the clergyman. Tliey say there is a train at one 
o'clock, I must huny and catch that" She 
paused, and a wave of cobur flooded het pale 
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cheeks. "I have no money for my ticket. I 
have just enough to p&y you for my board, I 
think. Will you lend me something, just enou^ 
to get me to Liveipool? And I will leave this 
locket and cham with you — they are gold. 
Father will pay you back. Can you trust 
me?" 

And Mrs. MacDougal's reply was to fall on 
Diana's neck, with her ^es full of tears, press 
some mon^ into one hand and a parcel of sand- 
widies into the other; tell her that a cab was 
already waiting at the door, and that PoUie 
would see her off, and that she hoped Diana 
would never forget them. 

"It's all very sudden," said Diana, a little 
breathlessly, as they drove away; "you — 
might have been prepared." 

"We were," said Pollie. "We sent a wire to 
your parents at eight o'clock this morning. We 
felt so sorry for them." 

Diana stared at her Epeecbless. 

"And that was why you took me to the bis- 
cuit factory?" 

"Yes," said Pollie, *'we were not sure we'd 
got the right address." 

Diana felt unable to a^ questions. 

"You see we put two and two t<^ether. To 
no 
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begin with, we knew your name was not Car- 
michael. We saw an embroidered " W" on your 
handkerchief, and to make quite sure — we 
didn't like doing it — we crept into your room 
when you were asle^ aad examined your under- 
clothing. " 

"O — hi" Diana felt she had been so clever, 
and she had been hoodwinked on every side. 
She covered her face with her bands. It was 
insuf^rtable. 

"Do you always lie on your back with your 
mouth open?" asked Pollie, with interest. 

Diaoa removed her hands quickly. She was 
very indignant. "Has that anything to do with 
your story?" 

"Perhaps not, but I just wondered." 

"Please go on," commanded Diana. 

"Then in conversation you happened to 
Bay somethii^ about Birkenhead, and later 
on the name of your house, Moss Deeping, 
slipped out. Then you became so excited when 
mother aaked if you were going to school. 
And you had no luggage, and are so young, 
and young ladies in your class don't travel 
about alone " 

Little by little Pollie piled up her evidence. 

" So finally we addressed the telegram to 'Wender- 
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by, Moss Deeping, near Birkenliead,' and trusted 
to luck. " 

"I don't want to hear any more," said Diana, 
in a muffled voice. 

"But will you tell me why you ran away from 
school?" 

" Because it was a c — confounded hde. " 

Pollie quite jumped. 

"You shouldn't talk like that. It's wicked, 
and youTl grow up ignorant I have only just 
left school and I'm eighteen. Mother believes 
in education — most Scotch people do. '* 

"And they are mostly dull," said Diana, gener- 
alizing. "Of course I dcm't mean you or your 
motherl — and how do you know I am igno- 
rant?" Th^ were nearing the station, there 
was not much time to spare, but Diana felt it 
was important to know. 

"Wait till we've found you a nice seat," said 
Pollie, jumping out, "and your ti^et Then 
I'll tell you — perhaps. " 

"Now," said Diana, when she was comfratably 
installed in a comer, "go on, I shan't mind. Miss 
Bub said I was the most ignorant girl she had ever 
had in her school." 

Pollie looked uncomfortable. "You didn't 
know when Sedan was fought, or where Jamaica 
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was. You have made me tell ypu." She was 
evidently troubled at her indictment 

But Diana remained serene. 

"Sedan always slips," she said, "and is not 
really important I know a few things, though 
you m^tn't think it I can read French pretly 
correctly, and I know all the Gods and Goddesses 
in Heathen Mythology — they always interested 
me; and I like Greek and Egyptian history — 
e^iedally the latter. I see a reference to Amen 
Ra — I know all about him. Do you?" 

Pdlie shook her head. 

"Yet you know where Jamaica is. Have you 
ever read 'Endymirai' or 'Pippa Passes' or Tar- 
•diseLost'P" 

Again Pollie shook her head. 

The train began to move. 

"And yet you know where Jamaica is." Diana's 
voice was surprised. "I know all that is necessary 
to know about Jamaica" — the train moved more 
quickly — "I know that Jamaica produces sugar, 
rum, tobacco, and earthquakes!" she shouted. 
"And good-by, Pollie, dear; I shall never for- 
get you, and you must come and stay with us. 
Good-bye." 

They waved and kissed hands till each was lost 
to view. 
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When the train drew up at Lime Street Station, 
a ievr hours later, Diana expected to see just her 
father and mother; and she was full of tenderness, 
and regrets, and remorse. 

But the whole family met her. Also the family 
of Oldfield; her father's sister — Atmt Ponsonby, 
her cousin William Ponsonby, who lived with his 
mother in Liverpool, and — Tommie. 

And for some strange reason Aunt Ponsonby's 
face was swollen with crying. Why, Diana was 
unable to comprehend, for she was aware that 
she was the least favourite niece of her atmt 
When Victoria and Drusilla's birthdays came 
round Aunt Ponsonby sent them a sovereign with 
many expressions of felicitation and congrat- 
ulation. To Diana she sent half a crown with 
most modest congratulations. So why she should 
now sob, Diana failed to see, unless the mere fact 
of their relationship overwhelmed her — a re- 
lationship, too, that was a close blood one. Mrs. 
Ponsonby couldn't get out of being Diana's 
own father's sister, however she tried; therefore 
she was Diana's own real aunt. Perlu^ she 
felt she had cause for weeping. 

She and her son William headed the waiting 
group, which Diana felt to be very officious of 
them. Her mother and father should have beoi 
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the first to receive their prodigal dau^ter. As it 
was, Aunt Praisonby cried — "You naughty, 
naughty girl/' and William dug her facetiously 
in the ribs. 

"How dare you do that?" she cried, her cheeks 
flamii^g with anger. "If you ever do it again, 
I — I shall kick you. " 

"Diana!" and at the note of pain in her 
mother's voice, for it was Mrs. Wenderby who . 
spoks, her pas^on fell from her like a cloak. 
Pushing the Fonsonbys to one side, she took her 
mother into her arms, for she was now much 
taller than Mrs. Wenderby, and covering her 
face with kisses murmured brokenly, "Mother, 
can you ever forgive me?" For a moment they 
stood; then gently disengaging herself, Mrs. 
Wenderby said, "We will talk later; now will you 
shake hands with your friends?" 

Diana turned and confronted them. "QKiite 
a family party," she said nervously. She knew 
that her parents had brought them here to shame 
her. She could have wished that they had thought 
of some other way, for she hated crowds at any 
time, but there was no resentment in her heart. 
She realized now what she had done — her 
selfishness, her thoughtlessness, her cruelty to her 
dear parents; those parents must punish her 
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as they thoi^t best. She faced the position 
with her customary, practical, dispassionate open- 
mindedness. And ^e carried ofi the situation 
to the best of her ability. 

"I am hungry/' she observed when she had 
kissed her father and sisters and shaken hands 
sdemnly with each d the others, leaving Tommie 
to the last. Whatever any and eveiy body else 
might think of her, she knew that Tranmie would 
never fail her. "Buck up," was all he had said 
in a low, kind voice; but it gave her heart. And 
from that moment th^ resumed their old re- 
lationship. 

"And you've no right to be himgry," pro- 
noimced Aunt Poosonby. "If you were my 
daughter, I'd keep you on bread and water for 
a week. Henry, you're just ruining your chil- 
dren. You're so lenient. If they were mine — — " 

The Wenderby girls blandied at the mere 
dreadful thought, [and Mr. Wenderby, looking 
greatly distressed, held up his hand for her to 
cease. 

"No, I won't hush. You have always spoilt 
Diana. She will go to the bad. I'm sure of it. 
I'm always ligjit. " Mrs. Wenderby took out a 
clean handkerchief and blew her nose with alarm- 
ing energy. 
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"Yes," chimed in Diana, "I expect you're 
right I was told by a phrenolo^t that I'd 

crinunal bumps " She looked at Aimt Pon- 

sonby defiantly. "He inquired about my family 
and ancestors. I suppose, " she went on musin^y, 
"I am a Wenderby, and some think very like 
you." 

"Heaven forbid!" cried that poor lady, and 
Tommie grinned behind his hand. 

"Be quiet, Diana." Mr. Wenderby's voice 
was stern. "And if you're hungry, we'd better 
go to a caf€ for some tea. We've blocked the 
station kmg enough." 

They all tro(^d after him in silence. Diana 
hoped the Ponsonbys would go back to tea in their 
own house in Falkner Square, but they didn't. 
They stu<^ to the party like leeches. Who else 
should stick if not they who were blood relations? 

Diana never forgot that tea-party. Never 
afterward did she pass the Yashmak Caf £ in Bold 
Street without shuddeiings of disgust. 

Two tables were placed side by side so that the 
whole party could sit together, and each p^scm 
surreptitioudy stared at Diana. There was little 
conversation. No laughter, no gaiety. The tea 
even was fdain and tminviting. No cream bims 
or chocdate Eclairs struck a -pote of cheerfulness. 
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Mr. Wenderby ordered without consultation, 
rolls and butter for each of his guests, and Indian 
tea, without cream. The fatted caU was not 
to be killed on this occasion. Diana's fare was 
to be of husks and dry lentils. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby could have conceived 
no better plan of punishment for their erring 
dauj^ter. 

The funereal libation over, the Fonsonbys' 
said an unwilling farewell and the remainder of 
the pax^ took a tram down to the Pier Head 
and crossed the Mersey by boat. There was 
still no talk, no laughter. Each person's face 
was as Icmg as a fiddle. 

"Have I really been as wicked as all that?" 
whi^>ered Diana to Tommie, as they stepped off 
the boat and walked up the UnHing stage. 

"Quite," said Tommie, suppressing a twinkle. 

"Why are you here? I thought you were at 
Oxford — no thank you, I can carry my own 
parcel. " (He was at it again.) 

"Your father wrote to tell me of your flight. 
He thought you might possibly have taken refuge 
with me. " Tommie blushed a little. 

"Dear me, how strange. I never thought of 
such a thing. And you came down to look for 
me?" 
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"Yes, been dra^pbg pcpnds, and all sorts of 
things. Diana — I don't want to preach — but 
you shouldn't have done it, you know. It's 
nearly killed your parents." 

"I know." For a moment her face twitched. 
"I never thought. Sackcloth and ashes will be 
my portion for the remainder of my life." She 
smiled pitifully. "Tommie, what can I do to 
make up? Are they sending me back to school?" 

"No." 

" Really 1" Diana's vmce reminded Tommie of 
a cha.fflnr^ in spring. 

"But you ought to want to return if you are 
really sorry, " he felt boimd to say. 

"Tommie, don't be moral, it doesn't suit you," 
she laughed. 

In Birkenhead the Wenderbys' and Oldfields' 
carriages were awaiting them. Tliere was no 
railway line to Heatherland. Tonmiie had ridden. 

As they drove through the autumn-scented 
lanes Diana's heart was singing a Te Demn, 
though her eyes and mouth were quiet and 
penitent, as was expected of her. She was not 
to return to school! She was not to return to 
school I For one unguarded instant her mutinoiis 
mouth gave her away — she smiled. Victoria, 
surprised it, and drew down her own lips. This 
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was insupportable. For forty-eight hours Diaoa 
had, by her conduct, flung her family into the 
depths of despair, l^ctoria, fearing the worst, 
had been so touched, and so moved to remorse 
for the little things ^e had left undone in her 
relationship with her young ^tex, that, her 
customary placidity being broken down, she had 
w^t with her head against Diana's favourite 
damson tree, and gazed with streaming eyes at 
the forked branch from which Diana had picked 
gum. And all this emotion had been wasted, 
thrown away. Diana bad returned to the bosom 
of her family, and had actually been discovered 
smilingi 

Late that ni^t Mrs. Wenderby came to Diana's 
room — she slept alone now — and sat at the 
side of her bed. Diana longed, as of old, to lay 
her head on her mother's dear knee and hear the 
familiar "settling" movement of the silk. But 
Mrs. Wenderby still looked — not stem — that 
was impossible — but aloof. 

"You are not to return to school." 

Diana did not speak. She knew that s&e was 
eipected to express r^ret for a future devoid of 
many educational advantages, but honestly she 
could not. 

"You will grow up ignorant, of course," con- 
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tinued Mrs. Wenderby, still in that cold, aloof 
voice to which her children were so imacciistomed. 

"I can study at home." Diana was veiy meek 
and hiunble. 

Her mother's lips twitched ever so little. "I 
cannot imagine such a contingency." 

"But I will. I mean it" 

"You spoke just in that way the night previous 
to your going to school, and I — believed you. 
You promised to conform to the rules of disci- 
{dlne, and, from what I can gather from Miss Bub, 
you were in disgrace for impertinence the very 
day after your arrival. That was not playing 
the game." 

"Motho*, I am sorry, believe me, I am. " 

"Are you sorry for running away from school? " 

"I am sorry, deeply sorry for the pain I have 
caused you and father. I never thought — never 
<Hice thouf^t that you would be anxious and 
distressed. It never entered my mind that you 
would even know. It seems extraordinary to 
you that I could be so thoughtless and selfish. I 
know you will never understand it, and perhaps 
not even believe me that from the moment I 
gave Miss Pilbank the slip till your telegram was 
put into my hand I — I never thought of you. " 
In her earnestness Diana sat up in bed and clasped 
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her hands round her knees. "I don't mean 
exactly that I didn't think of you, for^ I epen 
locked forward to the time when I should 
relate to you the history of my adventures, but I 
never imagined you would be anxious. You see 
I am so able to take care of myself that I 
find it difficult to believe that people do not 
realize this." 

"Heaven help you if you had fallen into evil 
hands," said Mrs. Wenderby, with a drawn look 
on her white face; and for a moment her lips moved 
as if in prayer. 

Diana watched her mother with melting 
heart. 

"But, as it was, a good man and a kind-hearted 
Scotch woman came to the rescue, and I shall 
never be able to express my gratitude. Did 
you thank them?" 

"I asked Pollie MacDougal to visit us." 

"Oh I and is she coming?" Mrs. Wenderby 
could not suppress a smile. "And Mr. Philli- 
more and Mrs. MacDoiigal — are they coming 
too?" 

"Well, I didn't invite them, but I am sure 
they would," said Diana promptly. She was 
glad to find that her mother could still smile, 
stUI joke. Her heart lifted a little. 
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"Are you sorry that you are not to return to 
school?" The question was sudden. 

"No." 

"Well, at least, you are truthful." Mrs- 
Wenderby rose a little wearily. "If I were a 
properly constituted paroit, I should send you 
back to-morrow." 

"But you never have been. What I mean is, 
you and father are not like other parents." 
At the worship in Diana's eyes, Mrs. Wenderby 
felt a little comfort. She might have failed, but 
her child loved her; and that child had always 
been difficult. 

"Good ni^t," she said, turning out the li^t 
and moving toward the door. She had reached 
it. She had opened it, she had passed through — 
her dress moving softly — and was about to 
close it, when a cry of great bitterness rent the 
alence of the room: "Mother, you haven't kissed 
me." 

For a moment Mrs. Wenderby stood torn with 
indecision: the child mast be punished, made 
to f(;el the unutterable selfishness of her conduct. 
But yet — had it been all selfishness? — there 
were sins of omission as well as the other kind. 
Diana was young, passionate,headstrong, thought- 
less, bubbling over with vitality — perh^, she, 
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Mrs. Wenderby, had committed an error of 
judgment in subjecting this wild, impulsive, un- 
trained creature to the narrow and petty re- 
strictions of a girls' boarding schooL A sound 
of weeping came from the bed — a moment latM 
Mrs. Wenderly had swiftly crossed the moonlit 
rocnn and Diana was in her arms — thdr tears 
m ipgling together. 
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CHAPTER I 

Diana Wenderby had little to complain of life 
during the years that followed. TTie gods were 
kind to her, and it was more than she deserved, 
as Tommie was wont to say with an amused smile. 
Contrary to the teaching of her youth, and copy- 
bo(A precepts and assurances that only the 
straight and narrow path led to bliss, Diana 
arrived at happiness through her unmorality. 
We admit she oughtn't to have done. That 
after her running away frcmi school, ^e should 
have had a dull time. But she hadn't — we 
must be veracious. She spent six glorioiis years 
when she felt the nights were too long and the 
days were too short. When she sang perpetual 
Te Deums, and lauded simply because she was 
alive. And then the rain descended, as a 
poet, with unwonted poetical pessimism, assures 
us, it must, some time or oth^ in each of our 
lives. 

One afternoon she and her ^ters — George 
was now in the Indian Civil Service and doing 
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as well as the Service permitted — were summoned 
to the library, where they found their parents 
seated white and worn-looking, but with thf 
never-failing smile for their children on their 

"What is the matter?" Diana never wasteo 
time. One glance at the beloved faces, and she 
divined that there was something wrong. Her 
hand in her mother's, she knelt on the floor and 
gently stroked it with the other. Victoria, sewing 
in hand — she was oigaged now to a curate of 
a neighbouring parish, WUHam Spong by name, 
and was busy with her trousseau — seated her- 
self in the mcffit comfortable armchair in the 
room, and Dnisilla, adorably pretty, stood by 
the window, fingers dnmuoing the panes, arudety 
written on every line of her lovely April face. 
What was the trouble? 

The story was soon told — bravely and simply. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby had faith in their chil- 
dren. A story that has been told before, and 
will be again so long as the world contains a few 
tender-hearted, compassionate, generous-minded 
unpractical people: A friend — a friend, of their 
youth, falling upon bad times — the usual tem- 
porary embarrassment — had been guaranteed 
by Mr. Wenderby for a considerable sum of money 
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— he had become insolvent, the guarantee had 
been called in. Then, there had been a loan 
to a relative, a cousin of Mr. Wenderby, a few 
years before. He, too, had died — insolvent 
In addition, the trade of the country had been 
bad, dividends in Industrial Stock, once so sound 
and flourishing, had dwindled and dwindled 
almost to nothing. Their income was greatly 
reduced. They had economized, retrenched in a 
thousand small ways without their childrai know- 
ing (they looked through the window), but now 

— well the guarantee had been called in — some- 
thing drastic must be done. The carriage must 
go, and the servants — and, perhaps, even Moss 
Deeping. Their lips trembled now, ever so 
little. Moss Deeping — the hmne of their love, 
of their youth, of their great happiness — in the 
hands of strangers. Could it be borne? They did 
not say this aloud, but went on practically: 

"If we could let Moss Deejang," Mrs. Wen- 
derby was q>eaking, "we could take quite a small 
house nearer to town, and then we should be 
able to manage " 

"Let Moss DeepingI" There was real horror 
in Diana's voice. "But it is impossible!" 

" It would be hard " began her father. 

"Hard I" She brushed the suggestion to one 
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^de like a fly; "it is impossible. Where else could 
you live?" 

Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby thonselves b^an to 
wonder where they could live. Moss Deeping 
was part of themselves, its stones, and soil, and 
grass, and trees, and flowers were their very blood. 

"But " 

"We must work, of course. Moss Deeping 
must be kept at any price. We must work — 
the three of us — mustn't we?" Diana looked 
at her sisters, challenge in her eyes. "We — 
we should love to work. We could make lots 
of money. We should enjoy it. We have be«i 
idle too long. Haven't we? " 

Drusilla moved from the window. She had 
never been able to resist Diana. "I could teach 
singing," she said; " I could go as muac governess 
in some school." Her voice was listless, but her 
eyes were brave. "I could earn a little, I think." 

"And I — I could earn lots, I am sure." Diana 
didn't stc^ to consider by what means she pro- 
posed so materially to add to their income. At 
the moment she felt strong enou^ to conquer 
kingdoms — financial or otherwise. "Do you 
think — could you manage if we all three closed 
and fed ourselves? How much money have you 
got?" 
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Efer directness startled them. Unpractical 
themsdves, imaginative, inclined to dream more 
than to act, this sudden attack of the situation 
made them feel a little breathless. 

"I don't quite know," stammered Mr. Wen- 
derby, "at least not to a few pounds." 

"Would you have enough to pay Job, one ser- 
vant, coal ,Ught, rates and food — th^e is no rent 
— food for three of you if we went?" 

But \^ctoria put in a word here, ^e was the 
ddest and declined to have her future arranged 
for her in Wh summary fashion — especially 
as she was engaged to be married, and therefore 
of added importance in her own eyes as well as, 
she trusted, in the eyes of the family. Then 
William was to be considered. William Spong, 
though of mild manners, had well-defined -nevrs 
as to what was correct or incorrect in the deport- 
ment of his future wife. Earning her own living 
would not enter into his programme. 

"I am sure mother would need one of us at 
home — you rattle along so quickly, Diana — 
wouldn't you, mother? This bouse is large, you 
are not used to work, it would be netxssary for 
one of us to remain to assist the servant, and /, 
erf course, should be that one. Diana is not 
domesticated. Diusilla's voice means money — 
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smt] -~ William could hardly spare me. We shall 
be unable to many now in the ^ring, I suf^xne" — 
her voice quivered a little, she was genuindy fond 
of William Spong — "owing" — and now she hard- 
ened, "to — to this unfortunate business." Her 
parents winced, but she did not see them. 

Diana lodced at her mother — longing in her 
eyes. Ah, if only she could be the one, and not 
Victoria, but Mrs. Wendeiby averted her gaze. 
She must show no favouritism. 

"Yes," she replied hesitatingly, "I should 
need one of you. It is dreadful to think of any 
of you leaving us. We are grieved this has hap- 
pened, aren't we father ?" She broke oflE 

unable to control her onotion. 

"We don't mind for ourselves," Mr. Wenderby 
took up the story, humbly, apologetically, "but 
we should have thou^t of you chiIdr»L It was 
selfish of us. We should have been cautious — 
we should have refused our friend. We were 
weak and too optimistic. We believed that the 
money woidd be safe. We trusted him, and we 
never omsidered you. As I say, we were guil^ 
of great selfishness, and now you turn the tables 
upon us and " 

"Don't, fatherl" Diana knelt in front of him, 

her soul in her eyes; "don't, don't i^wlogize. 
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Can't you see how it hurts? We gladly go. 
Don't we, Drusilla? It will be real fun. Don't 
say any more. Just help me to think what I 
can do — what I can be. Time is — is passing." 

They lauded at her enthusiasm. The tension 
was relieved. 

"You will have to go out as a nursery governess. 
There is nothing else you can do." It was Vic- 
toim who spoke, whilst seaming some delicate 
embroidery to an equally dehcate garment. 

"A nursery govemessi" Diana sat back in- 
elegantly oa her haunches, and stared with horror 
at her ^ter. "A niu^ry govemessi Impos- 
sible I" she whispered tlus to herself. 

"You see you are fond of children, and could 
just manage to teach elementary subjects," 
continued Victoria evenly. "And sometimes the 
salaries o£Eered are quite decent, and the govern- 
ess treated well. Look how nice Mrs. Oldfield 
was to her nursery governess. She even invited 
her in to late dinner sometimes when there was 

a party " But Diana was not listening to her 

elder sister, she was staring through the window 
at a shrubbery bed. 

"A niu^ery govemessi" she r^wated mechani- 
cally to herself. "What a hideous prospecti" 
She forgot the others. Victoria's voice fell on un- 
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heeding ears. Could it be possible? Could it 
be possible that such a life was to be hers? for 
somehow she knew that Victoria's words would 
come to pass. She would be a nursery governess 
— she, Diana Wendo^y. She would be shut in, 
alwajrs shut in. Shut away from the sun and 
the wind and the sea. Shut away from the nun 
when the grassy banks and the earth smelt their 
sweetest. Shut away from glowing sunsets and 
starlight nights when, with Tommie, she wan- 
dered over the Onmnon and down the dales. 
Shut away from the storios of winter, which filled 
her soul with exhilaration, and the pearly dawns 
of early autunm when she brushed the dew from 
the grass in search of mushrooms. She closed her 
eyes, and it seemed to her that she knew the 
meanii^ of the word "death." She felt she had 
died mentally; and physicaUy she was icy cold. 
She would suffer again she knew. Probably her 
suffering, or the cause of it, would be more acute. 
But she would be prepared. She would have 
suffered before. That would help. She would 
have gained experience. She would have had 
this — this frightful pain. It would he^ her 
later on. 

With an effort she opened her eyes. Hie room 

was the same, there was the same patch of sun- 
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light on the caipet by her father's chair, Victoria 
was still sewing, Dru^lla was still leaning over 
the back of her mother's chair where she had 
taken up her position when she left the window. 
The fingers oi the clock on the mantel-shelf had 
moved on one minute, Diana noticed. And — 
she had tasted death in that minute. 

She rose from the floor stiffly. She looked 
at her mother and smiled. Her lips felt hard and 
rigid, but still she smiled. " I will go out a little," 
she sud. "We — we have lots of time to discuss 
all this. Haven't we?" She spoke quite cheer- 
fully. Had she been on the rack she would have 
spoken cheerfully with that look in her parents' 
eyes. 

She was still wofully ignorant Sedan still 
"shifted." Jamaica was elusive, but her char- 
acter had been growing. "I am going to talk 
to Tommie. He will be he^fuL He always is. 
He will know at least of one dozen mothers 
amongst his friends who are requiring nursery 
governesses for their children at this very 
moment." She actually laughed as she kissed 
her mother on the cheek and her father on the 
top of his head before she left the room. 

Victoria was not a student of human nature 

b^ond that which was embodied in William 
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Spong. "I believe she is quite pleased at the 
prospect of a change," she said, folding up her 
work neatly. "I suppose she finds Heatherland 
dull" 

"DullI You're a fool eom to think such a 
thing, let alone say it." Drusilla qrake with 
the directness and heat of her younger sister, 
and stalked out of the room. 

Mrs. Wenderby sighed, but said nothing, and 
Victoria, feeling thoroughly aggrieved at such 
an un^iected onslaught from the gentle Dru- 
silla, went iq>stairs and changed her dress pre- 
paratory to the reception of her £anc6, who 
visited Moss Deeping on the evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, with unfailing r^ularity. 

Hus happened on a day in early Jidy, and the 
air, as Diana passed down the front garden, was 
fragrant with the scent of roses and newly cut 
grass. Job was mowing the loi^ slope in front 
of the house. This task, perfcnrmed weekly, was 
laborious, as the slope was of a fair gradient, and 
caused Job to pass his hand across his high brow 
with much frequency to remove the beads of 
sweat. He grumbled while he worked systemati- 
cally and tmf ailingly. Diana paused for a moment 
to listen to him. Soon she, too, would be a 
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worker, and already she was full of sympa^y 
for those who earned their bread by the sweat 
of thdr brow. 

"Would you like to retire, Job?" 

He ceased mowing, wiped, his hands on his 
corduroy trousers, and looked at her. It seemed 
such a futile questi<m, and but for the excuse it 
presented to him of ceamng work for a short 
period, he would have ignored it altogether. 

"Why not arst me if I wouldn't like to be King 
of En{^d and Enqteror of India while you're 
about it. Miss Diana?" 

She smiled: "Because while one might be 
possible, the otho* would be impossible." 

"Posablel Are you thinkin' of penaaonin' me 
off? Because I won't say No." He grinned at 
his own witticism. 

"Would you be ^ad to have nothing to do? 
Nothing to do fwm the moment you got up in 
the morning tiU you went to bed at night? Noth- 
ing to do but amuse yourself?" 

Job spat on his hands and gripped with firm- 
ness the handles of the mowing machines. It 
seemed a waste of time discus^ng abstract prob- 
lems that were never likely to affect him, with 
that Icmg slope of grass ahead. He trundled 
after his machine, his curduroys creaking and 
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squeaking — a sound so familiar to Diana. She 
did not resent his want of manners. She had 
always accepted his attitude that he had been 
"on" the garden before die was bom, and had 
known her as a ''squalfii^ babby," and could 
therefore hardly expect politeness. 

She passed on throi^h the little ddl with its 
nx^eries now filled with blossoming white rock. 
and periwinkles on either side, down the wide 
stone st^>s, still veiled with close-growing fine 
moss where no tread cd feet wore it away, and 
into the lane. 

Old Mr. Sutherland's house was at the other 
end of the lane where the ground rose sharply — 
a square, solid, miconq>romisii^ sort of a house, 
not imlike its owner. No curtains were visible 
at the early-Victorian windows, no climbers 
beautified the didl gray walb, few flowers bloomed 
in the front garden, which was arranged into 
neat sections of grass and gravel paths. A couple 
of poplars, with their mournful rustle, body- 
guarded one dde of the house, and a statue — 
a faun, horrible, inartistic, and with a countenance 
more like Ally Sloper than anything else — stood 
to the left of the front door, giving the otherwise 
sombre house an almost rakish aspect. 

Mr. Sutherland was a wealthy retired whisky 
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distiUer — a martyr to gout — and with two 
absorbing passions — his grandson and model 
dairies. Toward the former he was sdfish — 
a great love so frequently resolves itself into 
selfishness. Tommie woiUd have liked to embrace 
a profession. He was really clever — quietly, 
modestly, unassumingly clever — but his grand- 
father willed that his talents should be put to no 
putpose. At first Tommie had chafed, fretted, 
fought against bis enforced inactivity. Hetramped 
the country, either alone or with Diana, and 
S^ocoued and swore at his vapid existence. But 
that was some time ago when he had left Oxford 
with flying colours, and an enormous ambition. 
For months he hurled himself against the adamant 
will of his grandfather, always to be defeated. 
Old Mr. Sudierland mi^t writhe in the clutches 
of gout, but he never "gave in." Tommie had 
a thousand a year in his own ri^t from his 
deceased father. Only a fool, Mr. Sutherland 
pronounced, would risk it in business. Besides, 
(to himself) he couldn't do without the lad. He 
was a lonely old man, he would be still lonelier 
if Tommie went Tommie was — well, very 
likeable. 

Tommie was seated in a deck chair on one of 

the neat sections of lawn, reading and smoking, 
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yibea Diana stopped at the gate and coHSod 
to him over the top of it. 

"Will you come out a bit?" she called; "I 
want to talk to you." 

"Rather. One sec while I get my cap." 

They strolled up the hill — Heatherland had 
built itself on the slope of a hill, each of its few 
scattered houses rising one above the other, and 
while the Sutherlands looked down on the Weo- 
derl^, the Wenderbys looked down on the Old- 
fields, and the 01d£elds on to Doctor Wantf^, the 
house of the last being right in the vilh^e. They 
reached the Common and turned down, as usual, 
into the dale — Diana's favourite walk. 

The bracken was not yet fidly grown — many 
of its fronds had yet to uncurl, and the heather 
was only just beginning to come out. But there 
was golden gorse, and above it white butterflies 
darted about, and the Dee lay like a shining jeweL 

"Let us sit down," said Diana. She turned 
from a narrow path to a grassy bit of turf inter- 
sected with sprigs of heather. Tommie, punc- 
tiliously polite as of old, ^read a large clean hand- 
kerchief for her. She brushed it to one side. "It 
is quite dry." Her voice was sli^tly irritated. 
"I wish you woxddn't fuss over me; you know I 
don't like it." She stretched herself full length 
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downward, hands supporting her chin. She had 
taken ofi her hat and the sun on her smooth 
dark hair caused it to shine like blue-black satin. 
Tommie liked to look at it, dressed as it was with 
Spartan simplicity; parted down the middle and 
gathered up over the small ears into a coil, neither 
in the nape of the neck nor on the top of the head, 
but just halfway at the beautiful curve, it suited 
well the clear-cut, austere lines of the face. A 
curl or a loose tendril would have marred the 
whole eSect Was Diana aware of this? 
Tommie wondered, and, even as he put the 
question to himself, he knew that she wasn't. 
Her hair, not curling naturally, ^mply remained 
smooth and beautiful. Diana had no time or 
inclination for tongs or wavers, and she was 
intensely lazy in the matter of her personal 
adonmtent. To-day her pale face was paler 
than usual, and the set of her mouth was ominous. 
There was something seriously the matter, 
Tommie divined. She would tell him presently; 
till then he could wait. Tommie was of a curi- 
ously patient disposition. For years he bad loved 
Diana, and he had never once kissed her, never 
taken her into his anns, never touched her hand 
but with the touch of friendship. And yet he 
kmged to do all these things — longed painfully, 
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jne^res^ly. He was a man of strong passions, 
but he never allowed his guard to be broken down. 
Once even weakened, his friendship with her 
would cease. This he realized. And if he couldn't 
have her as his wife, he must have her as his friend. 
He must have her somehow. See her, be near to 
her, talk to her, hear her voice. Diana gone out 
of his life would have meant that his life would 
have ended. Thousands of times he had to bite 
his hps to dieck the passionate words of love 
which were ready to pour forth, to clench his 
hands behind his back to keep him from seiang 
and holding her in a wild embrace. Three times 
during the years since she ran away from school 
he had asked her to be his wife, and three times 
^e had refused him. And he still hoped. He 
would not accept defeat till he saw her the wife 
of another man. Then he was prepared to face 
a life of loneliness if it had to be. Till then — he 
summoned the whole of his philosophy to his aid 
and made the most of the moment. A moment 
with Diana was well worth a year with anybody 
else: the future he put fnmi him. 

He lay on his back now, arms bdiind his head, 
and unblushii^y studied the girl's profile, and 
waited. He coidd wait for hours without speak- 
ing if Diana willed it and would remain near h™- 
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Presently she t(dd him all. She did not look 
at him while she spoke, her eyes were on the 
distant hills in Wales. She did not pity herself 
to him, but her words were halting when she 
mentioned her father and mother: 

"And their one thought was fOT us — for us 
children who are young and strong — never of 
thonselves. No luxuries, no carriage and horse, 
aas maid-«f-aU-work> saving and stinting it will 
be at every turn and they are both over fifty. 
Life is hard, Tonunie." 

For the moment be could think of no words 
to say. His distress was too deep. 

"And not one word of reproach or reviling of the 
Snead who has let them in. / should have cursed 
the day he was bom, cursed him on^iell and on 
bo(^ And they ^mply defended him. Are — are 
pe<^>lebom like that — so good, so wonderful?" 

"Some," said Tommie, "but not your parents. 
They have got there after a strugg^, and that is 
why they are so wonderful. To be bom good is 
luck. To become good is — a miracle." He 
spoke with difficulty. He was greatly moved. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby had been more than 
&.ther and mother to him. 

"They even spoke of leaving Moss Deeping," 
Diana continued, "but, of course, that is impos- 
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sible, so Drudlla and I are going out to se^ our 

fortunes, / as a nursery governess, DrusOla to 
teach music in a school, if we can induce anybody 
to employ us." 

She felt Tommie start. Ui^uardedfy she locked 
at him, quickly she turned away. "Don't," she 
said involuntarily. 

*' I can't help it this time. I've kept my promise 
for a year — and God knoira how difficult it has 
been. But now — Diana, is there stiU no hope 
for me? Don't shake your head — 111 wait 
through eternity. No"; he broke off with a 
bitter little laugh, "Diana still reuses me." He 
covered bis face with his hands with an exclama- 
tion of supreme pain, and for a long while there 
was ^ence. 

"Tommie, I'm sorry." She spoke veuy gentiy. 
She had never even done this before, thinking 
that a stony indifference might he^ him. 

Now he looked up. Once again he was master 
of himself. "I believe you are, and — so am I, 
very sorry for myself." His smile of pain went 
through her. " But it can't be helped. You can't 
love me, so there's an end of it. I'm not such a 
fool as to ask: ' What can I do to capture your 
affection?' For I can do nothing. It's just 
me — plain me." 
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She nodded, "And yet you're so attractive — 
so nice, so clever and — yes, even good-looking. 
It's strange," she mused with knitted brows as 
though considering a knotty problem, "and I'd 
much rather be married than be a nursery govern- 
ess." 

"I should prefer it myself," he observed 
drify, "and I can't imagine you in the position 
of the latter. I don't want to be rude, but 
I shouldn't hank^ after being one of your 
pt^ils." 

"No ? " she laughed cheerfully. Tommie was 
getting more like himself. " I shall shake them like 
rats if they don't stand still while they aie being 
dressed." 

"Bdng dressed? WiQ you have to do that?" 
he asked in dismay. 

"Probably. I believe a nursery governess's 
duties embrace everything tmder the sun, from 
lighting a fire to instructing the children on the 
prayer book. A nursery governess must be well 
educated, of a sound orthodox respectable faith, 
which really means Church of Eng^d, look and 
dress like a lady, do a servant's work, and receive 
an East-end shirtmaker's pay. No liberty is 
hers. If she goes to the post she must ask per- 
mission of her employer." ^e ez^gerated, as 
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she usually did when moved> and her eyes were 
dark with gloom. 

"Sounds cheerful." TtHmnie moved restlessly. 
"And what pay will you get for all this?" 

"Twenty-five potmds a year would be a hand- 
some and Uberal salary." 

"Good LordI" He sprang to his feet and 
pranced up and down. "And I have more 
money than I know vrb&t to do with," he 
muttered between his teeth, but Diana caught 
the words. 

"It is bad form to refer to one's own riches," 
she observed. 

Suddenly he seized her by the shoulders. "Don't 
rot, Diana. I can't stand it. It can't be. I 
never heard of a more astoundingly ridiculous 
proposition." 

"What?" 

"This goii^ away and playing a fool's game. 
A girl like you and with your capabilities." 

"Mention them," she said calmly. 

"Youcan do lots of things. Youcan — er " 

"Exactiy. TTiat is what Mctoria pdnted out. 
I woiddn't learn from Miss Tipson. I — left 
Miss Bub's schooL My knowledge is elementary. 
I can just read and write, and have not a single 
acomiplishment." 
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"But you know most things. Look what 
you've read." 

"That mSL not bring in num^." 

"You — caQi sail a boat." 

"My sex debars me from taking to the sea as 
a profesmm," she replied evenly. 

He sat down again, claq>ii^ his knees with 
his hog brown hands, a frown between his 
Cfyebrows. 

"How can I h^ you, Diana?" 

"Yott can't." 

"But I want to. I must, I shalL" 

"She shook hex head. "Thae is nothing you 
can do." 

"I — I could lend you some money," he said 
diame&cedly. "It is accumulating. There is 
no way of q>ending it in a village." 

"Give it to the poor." 

"That's what I am suggesting." 

"It cannot be. You wouldn't paapenze me, 
Xommie?" 

"Indeed, I would," he retxuned, brazenly. 
"Diana, what shall I do without you?" He 
qmke U^tly, but beneath it was a keen note of 
niffering. 

"YouH find another friend," she said gently, 
laying her hand lightly on his sleeve. 
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"Don't do that," he muttered; "take your liand 
away; I might break down. I'm not responsible 
for my actions this afternoon, Diana." He 
lodced at h^ with hungry eyes. 

"Ftohaps it's well I'm going," she said. "We 
couldn't go on like this. Tommie, what a pity 
you care for me in this way. It sspoUs every- 
thing." She spoke earnestly, and without any 



"It does, indeed," he agreed with fervour. 
"I'd gjve a lot if I didn't. But there it is. I 
can't he^ it. I've fottght against it, fou^t with 
all the strength I possess, and I don't believe 
you're worth it. I've said to myself: 'I won't 
see Diana to-day — selfish Httle beastl'" 

"You've said that?" she asked, with enjoy- 
ment. 

"Yes, I have, and meant it too. Then, within 
half an hour, round I've been at your place. 
Wanted to read you a passage in some damned 
book, or tell you some joke, or take you to see 
a bird's nest, or for a sail I've wanted you for 
something. I always want you, you're such a — 
pal." 

She rose to her feet and shook out her crumpled 

cotton gown. "Thank you, Tommie, and that's 

what I always want to be — a good paL I 
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couldn't be that if I married you. We're too 
much alike for marriage." 

"What do you mean?" He followed her up 
the path admiring her slinmess and free, lithe walk. 

"It is said extremes meet. It may be a plati- 
tude, it may not be true, but I am sure you and 
I are too much alike in our tastes. We should 
quarrel." 

"Rot! I'm not a quarrelsome sort." Tommie 
stated a simple fact 

"And we're too much alike in appearance 
even/' she continued, disr^arding his interrup- 
tion. " I ought to be fair." 

"I loathe Mr girb, they always simper." 

"And anything funny strikes us in exactly 
the same way. We don't lattgh, but we fed 
iq^ted. And anything moving makes us want 
to hide in a hole." 

"Of course." 

"And we're both selfi^ and frightfully con- 
ceited." 

"You are," said Tommie, with feeling. 

She laughed outright Then, suddenly be* 
coming grave, she paused in the narrow path 
and turned and confronted him. "And — you're 
not, and that's the whole trouble. You're too 
good for me, too horribly iwa^lfiffh and decent 
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and humble. I always fed ashamed when I'm 
with you. You've put me on a pedestal. You've 
idealized me, and I don't like it. All the time 
I'm shouting to mysdf: 'He doesn't know me 
as I really am. Some day hell find out' Tommie 
I couldn't live up to your standard in marriage. 
I should get tired and bored. I like saying nasty 
things about the people I despise, and when 
you're mute, or whistle softly to yourself, I — 
I could hit you. Then, I'm sdfish by nature, 
and you're not Yotu* one desire in life seems 
to be to do kind things for people, and my one 
desire is not to do than. I — I fig^t against it, 
but you know how poor is the result. S<nnetimes 
a pained, surprised sort of little frown comes 
between your eyebrows at something I have done, 
and I feel a worm, and it's not a pleasant sen- 
sation — I " She stepped pantingly. She 

was genuinely moved and her eyes — usually 
inscrutable — were full of pity for him and grief 
for herself. "I am sorry if I hurt you," and then 
with a cry: "Forgive me, Tommie, I'm a beast." 
She swept up the path and ^aappesmd from 
view. 

And for a long while he sat at the ade of the 
path just where she had left him, with his eyes on 
the receding tide, motionless, till the li^t b^an 
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to fade from the sky, his hands clasped loosely 
roxrnd his knees. Then he rose and went home. 

Later that night he stood outside the gate of 
Moss Deeping, his eyes on Diana's window. 
" God bless her and keep her," he prayed; 
"God bless her and keep her." Then he plunged 
into the summer night and struck the white road 
to Reston. 
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Hiroug^ the years Diana and Eatherine Car- 
nithers had kg)t up their brief ten days' friend- 
ship, and each admired the other prodigiously. 
Katharine had been filled with an awed wonder- 
ment at and admiration for Diana's flight. It 
seemed to her a story that should take its [dace 
with the legends of the Gre^ heroes. Katlwrine 
herself was of a soulful, artistic temperament, 
or so she liked to describe it to Diana and other 
admiring friends. Diana adored poetry and 
nature and everything that was b«iutiful, but 
didn't aspire to an artistic temperament She 
felt it would require living tq> to. Katherine 
had no qualms in that direction. She parted ha 
glorious auburn hair down the middle and ar- 
ranged it in a classical knot at the back. She 
wore loose, green, low-necked, artistic gowns with- 
out shape; she never walked, but trailed about 
with languorous movements. W. B. Yeats in 
a brown suede cover, with flaps and rough-edged 
paper, was always in her hand. 
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The two girls had not met for a couple of 
years. Katherme's latest developments — the 
green trailing garments and W. B. Yeats, 
for instance — were not known to Diana. They 
correqxraded regularly, however. Katherine was 
now married and had become Mrs. Bruce- 
Napier and lived in a "dream" of a cottage 
at Windlesham End, near Bogmere, Surrey. 
She said her husband was "a dear," and 
hoped that some day dear Diana would visit 
them and she and her husband become known to 
one another. 

A couple of days after the events of the last 
chapter Mrs. Bruce-Napier received the follow- 
ing letter from Diana : 

"I am writing to know if you can, by any 
chance, help me to a crib as nursery governess 
in a 're^Kctable' family? 

"My fcither has lost a good deal of money — 
we were never rich. Consequently Drusilla and 
I have obl^ingly undertaken to keep ourselves. 
She proptses to obtain a position as music and 
singing instructress in a school— her voice is 
divine. I — not bang educated in any sense 
of the word — can see nothing for it but nursery 
govemessing. I don't tianker after the job. I 
would really like to go into some sort of business 
and a friend would finance me, but the parents 
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are f^ainst it. They say I am too youi^ — I 
hoped they would add too attractive, but that 
they ^didn't mention. I have no fancy for the 
stage, have no accomplishments, no music, nor 
painting. So what would you? Housekeepii^; 
is not my metier. Isn't it woeful when you 
consider tiie ntunber of incapable females who are 
turned adrift with nothing in their fingers, and 
no means of earning a livelihood beyond com- 
panioning some other luckless female (who has a 
little money, though) and inferior govemess- 
ship? Foot derelicts! And they are so brave, so 
patient. And they sink, trample oa their own 
individuality, on Uieir own beautiful aspirations 
and ambitions, in order that they may get bread 
which they are tmable to enjoy when got because 
of their dependence. 

"But, I'm rambling on. And I'm not sorry 
for mysdf. Don't imagine that. Mine's the 
sort of individuality that won't sink. Shan't 
let it. And I'm fond of children. Love the 
little varmints. And the wickeder they are the 
better I like 'em. I like their thoroughness and 
carelessness of ^>pearance. Isn't it delicious 
the way in which mere scra[>s of babies fly into 
wicked tempers, and, gathering themselves to- 
gether and taking a good mouthful of air, let fly 
with an appalling yell? 

" I'd like to be a pr(^)er nurse out and out, with 
a beautiful uniform and an air of sublime conde- 
scension, and a nursery maid beneath me. But 
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mother objects. So, for etiquette's sake; it's 
a nursery govemess-diip I'm seeking. Have you 
got that clear? 

"I can't 'take' children over eight because 
thty'd floor me in arithmetic. So if you know 
of a nice 'respectable' lady requiring a nice 
'bright' girl, give her my address. 

"Don't mention I'm not an officer's or a clergy- 
man's dau^ter, as it might caiise prejudice. 
You mig^t refer casually to my maternal graod- 
fether having been an admiral, but don't add he 
was dismissed from the Service for a serious 
ofience. Embellishment is unnecessary. 

"I'd like to be right away from here, because 
if I were anywhere within fifty miles, I should 
always be running home and leave the baby in a 
ditch. 

"Ferh:4>s youll be too taken up with your 
new husband, who sounds the species of man I 
like best, to answer this in a hurry (though, now 
I come to think of it, you've been married some 
months. I know I've not recovered yet from 
your wedding present), but I wait expectantly, 
"Your sincere friend, 

"Diana WENDEasY. 

"A thirty pounds a year salary would meet 
the case. It's ambitious, I'm aware, but I shall 
be an extra ^>ecial N. G., and my future employer 
will realize this at a glance if she's of fair in- 
telligence. I could manage on that, I think. I'm 
econcmiical in dress, and my only real eztrava' 
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gance is liquorice — not in sticks, but lozenges — 
in fine Pont^ract cakes, six at a time." 

On finigliing this lettCT, Diana jammed her head 
against the pillows of her bed to drown her sobs. 
She felt the die was cast. 

Within a week she received the following r^ly: 

"I'm awfully sorry to hear of your trouble, 
and you are courageoxis. I don't feel I could 
turn out and face the hard, cruel world, but, then, 
I'm peculiarly sensitive. ("Phew!" said Diana). 

" It would be too delicious to have you near me, 
you dear thing; and there seems a possibility of 
this. Listen to my story: It so happens that 
an acquaintance of mine — a Mrs. Poppleton — 
who lives at Bogmere, is just seeking a nursery 
governess for her litUe girl aged seven, and a 
companion for herself. She leads a somewhat 
lonely life. Her husband, who is an artist (black 
and white and quite clever), is away in town most 
of the week. He cannot work at home, as he says 
there are too many distractions, so five out of 
every seven days he lives at his studio, coming 
down to Bogmere for week-ends. He is highly 
nervous, and passionately fond of Susie, the child. 
If she falls and so much as scratches herself, he 
is upset for the rest of the day. In fact so much 
is he on the ^i vive about her that he says he 
cannot work at home. Personally, I think this 
is only half the story. X could imagine Mrs. 
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Pc^leton getting on a man's nerves, espedally 
if tl^t man were her husband. But I only know 
her slightly, so take my imagination for what it 
is wortii. It is said that A&s. Poppletoa feels 
the enforced separation keenly. I don't know 
whether she is really fond of her husband, but 
hers is an orderly mind — she happened to call 
on me yesterday — this orderliness struck me 
more than anything else about her. I am con- 
vinced her attitude in the matter is: 'husbands 
and wives shoxUd always be together. They are 
one. To live separately, even when their affec- 
lion has waned, is an outrage against conven- 
tionality, society, and the marital law.' Her 
mind semed to me to be divided up into neat, 
orderly little compartmoits. She 1^ no soul, 
I am convinced. I feel I ought to tell you aU 
this. / could not live with a person without 
soul, but, then, Vm peculiarly a£Fected by mattei 
as set a^iainst mind. Material people don't 
enter into my scheme of life. ("Whew I" Diana 
whistled a,g^m.) But you are so practical, and 
breezy, and without nerves: you might find her 
quite companionable. The Poppletcms' house 
is nice — two cottages turned into one, and 
enlarged — it is right in Bogmere, in the main 
street of the village — jrou can hardly call it a -. 
town. Two servants are kept and a boy in the 
garden. Mrs. Foppleton was greatly interested 
when I told her of you, and, of course, I said all 
sorts of lovely things about you. (Diana looked 
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grave at this.) She wants you to write at tmce 
to her stating all your qualifications. This, I 
know, is merely a formalily. She means to 
engage you if you will go to her. She held up her 
han<£ at thirty pounds a year. 'Twenty-five 
is what I give,' she said, 'and that is liberal.' 

"I shall be longing to hear if you would like the 
post. Let me know as soon as it is settled. 
" Ever yotu^, Diana, dear, 

" Kathebiki: BRucE-NApms." 

Diana read the letter twice through slowly and 
thoughtfully. She passed it to her mother with 
one comment — "I feel sorry for Mrs. Poppleton. 
I shall go to her if she will have me." Then she 
went in search of Tommie to tell him her news. 

Th^ had resumed their old relationship. 
Tommie, after a hard ni^t in the open, had wcm 
back his self-control, his mask of indifference. 
His guard was vp, he was the friend once more — 
the good comrade, the cheery, sympathetic, 
interested companion; and Diana accepted the 
position with gratitude and characteristic care- 
lessness and light'heartedness. It was sufficient 
ioT her that she had regained ho: frioid. She 
couldn't do without Tommie's comradeship and 
sympathy. She had relied upon it always and 
it had never failed her. Of that long faaid night 
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beneath the sc^ summer stars she knew nothing. 
Nothing of the soul and heart struggle of this man 
smiHng at her now in serene and friendly fashion. 
Nothing of the hard dry sobs that shook and 
rent him as he sat beside the sea at the edge of 
the low diffs. Nothing of the cold and fatigue 
that assailed his body as he crept home in the 
dawn to bed. How could she know? She was 
wn^ped m a dreamless sleep. And if she had, 
what good could it have done? Nothing. It 
was on the knees of the gods — hers and 
Tommie's fate. Whether she would ever make 
him h^py, they alone knew. And they kept 
their counsel. 

"She won't like you," said Tommie, candidly, 
when he had heard her story, "and you couldn't 
be a companion to a woman." 

" I am to Dru^lla," said Diana, nettled. 

"Because she's patient and sweet-tempered 
and adores you and is incapable and un-self-reliant. 
This woman will be C£^>able and e<x)n(anical." 

" How do you know? " 

"Shell be economical because she jibbed at an 
extra five pounds a year and yet is keen on you," 
replied Tommie oracularly. "She's orderly, your 
friend says, and she's probably right. She'll 
be dull <rf mind and quick of fingers. She'll be 
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faithful, stubborn, and without humour. When 
she's said a thing, she's said it, and will expect 
the same of you. She'll be unprepared for yoiw 
changLDg your mind fifty times a day, and she'll 
resent it. 

"I should like to know how you've arrived at 
all this?" asked Diana coolly. 

"Natiural deductions. It's quite easy. Mr. 
Foppleton is an artist and adores his child. Ihe 
miajority of artists prefer the country to the town. 
A beautiful and peaceful environmoit helps their 
work. An adoring father likes to be with his 
child. Some grave reason sends Mr. Poppleton 
up to town five days out of xvea. That reason 
must be Mrs. Poppleton. Were she even inter- 
esting he wotdd probably remain with her. Men 
are conventional and adaptable on the whole. 
Some enormous impetus miist have forced him 
from her side." 

Diana swung her heels to and fro. She was 
seated on a stile leading into the Sutherlands' 
croft. Tommie, with a palette and brush in his 
hands, was painting a patch of scariet poppies 
flaunting themselves in a field of com adjoining 
the croft. "I wonder," she said, "and I expect 
you're right Poor Mrs. Poppleton. I'm afraid 
she's a terror. Anyway there'll be Susie to faU 
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back t^n. I can always make friends with 
childien." 

Tommie knew that Diana's face was soft at 
this moment, but he did not look up from his 
work. 

"I wond«r when youTl go," he said. 

"Soon, I h<^»e. I might as well get the — 

wrench over " Her voice was steady, but 

despair was in her heart. Whai again would she 
be able to at on stiles in the sunshine, swinging 
her heels to and fro and listening to the song td 
a lark? "Besides, cash is short, I expect, thou^ 
they don't say so; and niy appetite's large, and 
'\^ctoria, who has begun to do the housekeeping 
— simply made mother hand it over to her — 
can hardly suppress a groan when I pass up my 
plate for twice of everythii^." 
p Tommie smiled. "You can put away a bit, 
certainly. Roxigh on economic^ Mrs. P<^pde- 
ton.'* He laiighed outright as he pictured that 
good lady's face at Diana's capacity for food. 

"Tommie, will you do something for me? It's 
quite easy." 

"Well?" His heart beat When wouldn't 
he do something for her? Even to the laying 
down of his life if she needed it. 

"Give me some 'rithmetic lessons before I go; 
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I've forgotten everything — even long division^ 
and I feel Slide's going to be sharp." 

"I'll give you one now. I've got some paper 
on me. Get down from the stile and come here." 

Fen: an hour the two dark heads were dose 
together, he explaining, she listening, and, 
for once, doing as she was told. From long 
diviaon he took her on to reduction and pro- 
portion. She was dull, but he was patient. Bees 
hxmimed in a clover field close by. Ilie lark poured 
itself out high above them. Diana became drowsy. 
She hated sums, and wished Tonunie wouldn't 
keep saying "Do you see?" "Do you understand?" 
The figures began to run into one another. Then 
die was staring at nothing but a blm- — a huge 
blur. "I'm tired, Tommie," she murmured, 
and she slid down with her cheek against the 
grass and fdl fast asleep. 

And so Tommie painted her. He had painted 
her dozens of times, but this was the first oc- 
casion on which he had got a good likeness. He 
caught the curious mixture of childishness and 
strei^i;th in the face, the petulant droop of the 
lips and the fine strong lines of the chin and 
throat He couldn't get the eyes, for they were 
veiled, and porhaps that was why the likeness 
was so good. It was Diana's eyes that had 
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always baffled him. He would portray them 
hard, scornful, unscrutable, and, lo and behold, 
before the paint was dry on the canvas, they had 
become tender, smiling, softly humid. 

When Tonmiie had finished he leant forward 
and gently touched one of the brown hands lying 
on the grass. 

She did not move. 

Then, greatly daring, worship on his face, he 
knelt and laid his cheek against it. 

Still she sl^t on. 

The lark finished his song of happiness and 
dn^ped to earth. Tommie rose and crept softly 
away. 
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Dni^lla had no difficulty in obtaining a at- 
uation as music and singing mistress in a school. 
Her voice was Heaven sent A Miss Graham — 
head of a large fashionable school on the out- 
skirts of Liveipool — had the penpicadty to 
discover this, and that Drusilla had a good 
appearance. "My dear," she cried, moved from 
her cust<anary placidity, "your v<Hce is of such 
purity that it roninds me of flawless pearls. Will 
you come to me?" The lady was quite 
excited. 

Drusilla thanked her and said she would. 

The new term did not commence till the middle 
of September. It was now July. She had a 
couple of months of freedom left to her. Diana 
was wildly jealous of this. "I know my Pof^le- 
tons will wish me to go to them at once," she 
cried in the privacy of her room. Drusilla had 
come to borrow some hiurpins and had drawn a 
blank. Diana possessed about eig^t, which were 
all in her own hair, she said. "Youll have the 
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whole summer, and I shall be slaving m Bogmere," 
she moaned. 

But she was mistaken, as she so oftoi was. 
A week later — Mrs. Poppleton had not wished 
to aK)ear too keen — Diana received a letter 
from that lady offering her the position of nursery 
governess, and at the same time saying she would 
not be required to take up her duties till the end 
of August, as she and Mr. Poppleton and Susie 
were goii^ to the sea, sCnd to take a governess 
with them would be an lumecessary expense. 

But there was a postcxipt to the letter, and in 
that postcript was the kernel and the key to Mrs. 
Poppleton's character; "If it is necessary that 
you should leave home at once, you can join 
us at the sea, if you care to do so, without salary." 

Diana's che^ flamed, not with temper but 
out oi shame for her future employer. She 
couldn't have penned such words had she been 
without a axpence in her pocket. Presently 
she rdented. Mrs. Pc^pleton tmgfit be very 
hard up at the moment. Mr. Popplettm probably 
k^ her very short of money — an artist's 
was a precarious livelihood, Diana had formed 
a generous conc^tion of poor lonely Mrs. Pop- 
pleton — she stuck to it now with fidelity. 

She did not show the letter to her mother; she 
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did not wish to prejudice Mrs. Pc^pleton in 
the eyes of her i&aaly. 

"Well, I've got the billet," she qxike airily. 
She and Mr. and Mrs. Wmderby and Victoria 
were at tea in the drawing-room. The letter 
had come by the morning post, but it had taken 
Diana tQl now to become airy. Ilie parents 
must never know of the pain she endured at the 
thought of leaving her beloved home. "I'm 
to have twenty-five pounds a year and all sorts 
of advantages not usually meted out to gover- 
nesses who are nxirsery — such as supper with the 
family and Church twice on Sxmday!" She 
grimaced a little at Victoria, who refused to see 
it. Church to Victoria meant William Spong in 
impressive vestments and white fur hood: three 
times a day would not have been too often for 
her. "But there's one drawback," Diana suc- 
cessfully hid the .nature in her voice, "I'm not 
wanted till the end of the summer. I — could 
you" — she looked at her mother — "could 
you manage to keep me till then? I know I'm 
a frightful expense and all that sort of thing, 
alwajrs wanting new boots or something — and 
Mrs. Poppleton will let me join them at the 
sea at once if necessary. So if you'd like me to 

go " 
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"Ah, don't, Diana." Mrs. Wenderby put up 
her hand as if in sudden pain, whilst tears started 
to her eyes. "Don't put it like that. Want 
you to go I My dear, my dearl What difference 

can a few weeks make " She broke off unable 

to say any more, and Diana cursed herself for a 
thoughtless idiot But here Victoria chipped in: 
"A few weeks make a lot of difference. I'm the 
housdeeper, so I ought to know, and George is 
coming home. How I'm going to manage seven 
on such an allowance I can't think. You'll 
have to increase it, father, if Diana remains. 
You must find it from somewhere." 

"Be quiet, Victoria." Mr. Wenderl^s voice 
was stem. He had se^i the colour fly to Diana's 
dieeks. For an instant he bud a caressii^; hand 
on the head of his youngest daughter, then he 
walked out of the room and Mrs. Wenderby 
followed him. 

"You do rub it in," cried Diana, fiercely, when 
the door had dosed. "It's like turning a screw 
in a living wound. How — can you?" 

"It is necessary. They are like two imprac- 
tical children." Victoria was perfectly composed. 

"How dare you say such things?" Diana got 
t^ in a white heat. 

"Well, it's true. It's all very well for you, 
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but I and Vi^lliam are the chief sufierers through 
their — through their chucking — yes, chuciing, 
this money away. We were to have been nuuried 
in the ^ring, as you know, and now — we shall 
have to wait indefinitely, possibly for years." 
She spdke in a strained hard voice, and passed 
a white hand across her forehead. 

Diana looked at her sister curiously. It had 
always appeared strange to her that William Spong 
had expressed his willingness to accept pecuniary 
help from his future patoits-in-law in order that 
he might many their datighter, and still stranger 
of Victoria. She knew that had she been in her 
sister's place and loved a poor man, out of very 
pride in him and for him, she woxild have pre- 
ferred living on the merest pittance to acc^ting 
help from her parents. 

"How much has inmiiam got?" she asked 
suddenly. 

Victoria looked at the cdling. She usually 
permitted her gaze to rest on its whitened sur- 
face when people asked impertinent questions. 

"Don't tell me if you don't want to. I was 
unaware it was a secret," Diana spoke apolo- 
getically. She was becoming quite gentle and 
polite these days. She felt she miist make the 
most, the very most, of her home during the 
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time stni left to her, every stick and stone of it, 
including even Victoria. 

Victoria relented. "Oh, I don't mind really, 
but, of course I Iiave to think of William's feelings 
in the matter. He has — two hundred a year." 

Diana sat down heavily. "And you wcm't 
get married on that? " 

"Certainly not He might, and I tiiink would 
— men are a little reckless — (the very thought 
of re(^essness on the part of WiUiam Spong 
moved Diana to sudden laughter, but Victoria 
fortunately did not see it) , but / am too sensible." 

"But I thought you loved him?" 
^^ctoria moved uneasily. "It's because I love 
him I won't do anything foolish. Just think of 
it: a house, a servant, food, clothes, rent and the 
position a clergyman and his wife are bound to 
keep up." 

"If I loved a man," said Diana slowly, "I'd 
many him on a pound a week. We'd hve in 
rooms or a tiny cottage and I'd do the work. 
rd cook and bake and wash for him — I'd learn 
how. We wouldn't miss the best years of our 
life together." 

"But" — Victcffia stammered a httle, — "there 
might be " 

"Noj there mi^tn't," said Diana calmly; 
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"there'd be no children till we were better off. 
We'd help each other, and work up our way to- 
gether and be happy and contented. Just think 
of it, all the glorious years wasted for the sake of 
appearances and what our neig^boturs think of 
us. Just think of the loss of the cosy evenings 
over one's books, and the walks and talks and 
sitting in the hay or on the shore — for here in a 
country parish these things can be had for noth- 
ing. And when men and women are in love they 
don't want anything but sunshine and flowers 
and enough to eat and drink, and to laugh with 
and talk to one another. I've never been in 
love, but I'm siure I'm right. And — Victoria, 
I'm ashamed of you." 

Victoria did not speak. With head bent she 
sewed dihgently. Her trousseau, dainty and 
beautiful and every bit of it fashioned by her 
own tireless fingers, was nearly completed. 

A step sounded on the gravel path outside and 
William Spong walked through the open Frendi 
window into the room. He was a mild looking, 
kindly, be-q>ectacled man of about thirty-five, 
going a little bald about the temples. His clothes 
were as neat and well-brushed as a policeman's, 
his linen qwtless, his habits regular as the sun. 
His attitude toward Victoria was one of benev- 
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olent affection and respect. When he kissed 
her on arriving and again on leaving, he did so 
on the forehead with eyes closed. Victoria's 
forehead was so pretty that most men would 
have kept them open. But not so William Spong. 
Had he kept them open he might have been 
tonpted to kiss her hps, which was against his 
princq>les and prejudices. " A lover should keep 
himself well in hand," was one of his maxims. He 
was not in reality a prig because he was humble. 
If he had not been humble, he would have been 
detestable. 

His feelings toward Diana were those of strong 
disa^roval and an affection for her of which he 
was almost ashamed. He liked her against his 
better judgment. When she slapped him on 
the back he winced at the vulgarity of the action, 
but appreciated its heartiness and good fellow- 
ship. 

It was incomprehenable to him how Victoria 
and Diana came to be of the same parents: Vic- 
toria so placid, so fair, so correct, so altogether 
satisfactory. And Diana — once in trying to 
describe Diana to a friend he called her a dark 
whirlwind of a termagant; and afterward in 
recalling the expression he was very pleased with 
it: A dark irtiirlwind of a termagantl It was 
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apt, it was true. In Diana's presence he felt 
dizzy, and all-of-a-whirl, so to speak. Ks feet 
were cold and his head was hot, and his sen^- 
biUties all on edge. What would the amazing 
creature say or do next? 

This afternoon her first observation caused 
him the sensation of having tumbled accidentally 
backward into a pond. 

"I think you are so feeble, Billie" Qie felt 
really distressed when she called him "Billie" in 
the presence of some of the more important of 
his parishoners), "not to make Victoria marry 
you." 

"Oh — er," he said. 

"Exactly. And that is what you say to Vic- 
toria — 'Oh — er,' and she remains Victoria 
Wenderby, whilst you, William Spong, live in 
dull rooms in the clutches of a rapacious land- 
lady. Foolish of both of you missing some of 
the best years of your life together." 

"But Victoria and I do not tktnk my income 
sufficient to imirrattt the step of matrimony. 
Do we Victoria?" 

"No, William." 

Diana shook with impatience. "And do you 

always accept her 'No, WUiams' with that placid 

resignation; because if you do Victoria will never 
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be really h^>py when you are married. TTiere 
are occasions when women like to be bossed and 
ordered about, even women such as ^^ctoria. 
Otherwise they secretly depose their husbands. 
Do you want Victoria to despise you, William 
Spong?" 

"Indeed, no." He spoke with a clutch at his 
voice, and his Hps trembled. 

"Well, then, what you should do now is to 
seize Victoria, literally seize her and cany her 
oS, and make her marry you on your two himdred 
a year." And even as she uttered the words the 
thought of small thin William carrying oS her 
large plump aster was too much for Diana's 
sense of humour, and with a smothered exclama- 
tion she ran from the room. 

But she had sown the seed. ^^^Uiam kissed 
Victoria on the lips that evening before he left 
her, and without shame. 
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CHAPTER IV 

On the afternoon prior to her departuie for 
Bogmere, Diana went for her last walk with 
Tommie. Both were dqnessed; each tried to 
hide their d^ression. 

"We will go along the Tdc^j^di road," said 
Diana. 

Tommie looked at her in surprise. It was the 
most unattractive road in Heatherland: strai^t 
and white and dusty, it stretched for two ot 
three miles in an tmbroken line to Reston. Tde- 
graph poles and wires flanked one side of it, walls 
and hedges revealing flat uncultivated land, the 
other. It was a road Diana had always avoided. 
Now it seemed to fit her mood. 

They trudged along in dlence. Diana was 
battling with her tears. Tommie knew it and 
could find no words to comfort her. Every now 
and again he swore to himself beneath his breath; 
used a succession of bad words mechanically and 
methodically, but they brought no reUef. Blank 
despair was at his heart. What should he do 
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without Diana? The months before him, en^ty 
and desolate, heaped themselves up before his 
eyes: the long evoiings with his grandfather, the 
ItHiig days of autxmm and winter and — no Diana. 
There were his books, there was his horse, there 
were walks, an occasional day to Liverpool, an 
occasional festivity in the village — not much 
for a man who om^ had had ambitions, even if 
almost dormant now. Tommie was unhappier 
than Diana if she had but known it. 

"Let us turn into this romfield for a bit," he 
said, mopping his hot face. 

She followed him obediently, and seated her- 
self with her back to one of the cocks and tilted 
her broad-brimmed hat over her eyes. Tommie 
leant against another, facing her. The field was 
encompassed with high hedges, there was no 
view beyond the dusty road. Tommie therefore 
studied the top of Diana's hat. He wished that 
she would take it off, as she so frequently did, 
so that he might gaze for the last time at her blue- 
black satin hair and clear profile and smooth 
throat, take his fill, imprint every line on his 
memory, to last him through the months. But 
she was m perverse mood to-day. She tilted her 
hat a Uttle farther forward, and crossed her 
brown-shod feet. 
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"You will write to me, Tommie?" she said 
suddenly. 

"Why, of course." To him it seemed a (utile 
question. Of course be should write, and she 
to him. ^r letters were all he had to look for- 
ward to. He had already settled to himself 
that she would write to him once, if not twice, a 
week. He looked at her hat brim disapprovingly. 
He was surprised at her question. It lacked 
intelligence. They had been close friends and 
companions for fifteen years or more, and she 
calmly asked if he meant to write. 

"I expect I shall wail a bit," she said. "I 
must wail to somebody." 

"Of course." If Diana lacked intelligence, 
Tommie lacked originally d speech to-day. 

"You won't mind?" 

"I want you to tdl me everything as you always 
have." 

"TTiankyou," she said; "how kind you are to 
me." 

He shuffled his feet. She put it that way — ^"How 
kind you are to me," just as she would toany friend, 
and he was ready to remove mountains for her. 

"I wish you'd put yoiu- hat back," he said 
after a time, with some irritation. 

"Why?" 
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"I want to talk to you." This was not the 
truth; he wanted to look at her. 

"What about?" She raised the hat a couple 
of inches, and peered up at him from beneath 
the brim. 

"I want to ask you something." 

The hat went down with a flop. 

"Not that Don't be alarmed." His voice, 
in spite of himself, was bitter. It would have 
been a pity if Tommie, with his sweet, kindly 
nature, had become soured. 

Diana removed her hat, and sat up quickly. 
She felt a trifle ashamed. "Well?" 

"I want to ask you if your mother and sisters 
know about — about my caring for you." 

She shook her head. "Not that I know of." 

He was amazed. "You have never told 
them?" He could scarcely believe it. He was 
filled with incredulity. 

"Why should I?" 

"I thought f^h always told their mothers 
tliat sort of thing." 

"Perhi^ they do, but I don't." 

"And yotu" mother, has ^e never raised any 
objection to — to your being so much about 
with me?" 

"Never." 
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"But most mothers would." Tommie seemed 
to have acquired considerable knowledge of the 
behaviour of mothers and dau^ters tmder certain 
additions. 

"Mine is not like most," said Diana calmly. 
"Besides, she likes and reqtects you above all 
other men. I've often heard her say so." 

He blushed with pleasure. He was very simple 
was Tommie Sutherland. 

"But the world, the village, doesn't it" — he 
floundered a little — "doesn't it ?" 

"Talk about us? Of course. It's bound to. 
It's talked for years. It's beginiung to st(^. 
It's got tired. My character's in shreds, you 
know." 

"What!" He sat bolt upri^t He lodktd 
grave and troubled. Anxiety swept across his 
countenance. "I never thought," he muttered, 
"never once thought — selfish brute that I've 
been, infernal idiot I" 

"I don't mind " b^an Diana, but he 

snatched the words frran her. 

"Then you ought to," he said vehemently. 
"A girl ou^t to mind. And if you don't, I mind 
for you. Good heaven, what can I have been 
thinking about?" He sprang to his feet. "Come 
home," he said, peremptorily. 
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She rose meekly, too astonished to argue. 
Tonunie in such mood was unknown to her. She 
Io<^ed at him in amazed wonderment. Her 
respect for him had increased a thousandfold. 
He swung along the dusty road, muttering to 
hims^ ^lf angrily and inaudibly: His Diana, his 
cherished one, his beloved one talked about, 
discussed, her name bandied about by the villagers, 
by the Oldfields, by Doctor Wantage, even used 
lightly, diq>aragingly, with a wink and a shrug 
of the shoulders, and through him — through 
him who not only loved, but respected her, above 
all other women, and whose one thought and aim 
should have been to guard her fair name. 

"I can't keep up," said Diana at length, pant- 
ingly. They were already out of the Telegraph 
road and had turned into a green leafy lane. "If 
you wish to walk like a whirlwind — leave me, 
go on." 

He stopped, and now she nearly walked over 
him. 

"I'm sorry," he said penitently. "Diana, 
why haven't your parents stopped this — if — 
if I've been such a da — blind fool?" 

She softened toward his distress. "Because 

they haven't thought it worth while. They have 

never discussed it with me — but I know them. 
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They are not cxmventioiial. Tliey have never 
considered the opmion of the world. Their out- 
look on life is broad. So long as the thing is 
right, really right, nothing else matters, lliey 
know you well. They believe in you. They 
trust you. They have looked i^n our friendship 
as something wholesome and — good." A faint 
colour crept into her cheeks, but she kept on 
steadily. "They knew how much we reUed 
upon, one another for companionship. Why 
should they stop it? Because of the chatter of 
a few ignorant, evil-minded people? I told Miss 
Filbank when I was at school that I realized I 
should have a dull time if I worried round about 
marks — well, you will see the connection, and 
I haven't had a dull time. Tommie, I — I 
thought you were big, and above all this sort of 
thing, and if I don't mind, why should you?" 
She smiled \xp at him sweetly, her eyes frank and 
fearless; she was touched by his emotion. She 
stopped walking, and unthinkingly in her de^re 
to help him she put her hand on his shoulder — 
and — in a moment, in a flash, Tommie's self- 
control of years broke down, was swept away. He 
sdzed her violently, held her closely, and covered 
her face, her eyes, her lips, her throat with burn- 
ing kisses, then pushed her from him, his Ineath 
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coming in gasps, the sweat standing out on his 
forehead, his eyes full of passionate defiance. 
He was prepared for anything. He felt he cared 
not for all her righteous anger, cared not a whit. 
Later he woiild be sorry, ashamed, but not now. 
He was but human nature. He was not a god, 
he was made of flesh and blood the same as other 
men. She expected too much of him. Defiantly 
he stood, his Moulders squared, his eyes, dark and 
smouldering, full on hers, his head set back ready 
for the storm, but he was unprepared for what 
followed — Diana never did the expected thing — 
tliere was no storm. Instead, a great humility. 
For a while she stood shrinking, drooping, almost 
a&aid, afraid of what she had roused in the man 
before ho". Then, as with a supreme effort, she 
threw back her head; "I am sorry," she whispered 
with 1^ that were white, " it is my fault. Dcm't 
even ask me to forgive you, Tommie, for that 
would hurt me more than an3rthing, make me 
feel more ashamed. I — I have tried you too 
far, and I have partly known it, but not so mUch 
as this — I did not understand. Forgive me. 
You have always been so splendid that" — now 
her eyes brimmed with tears — "I began to believe 
you were different, you w^e not as other men. I 
believed, in my selfishness, that I could say and 
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do anything, demand so much from you — your 
time, your con^aiuonshi|>, your etemal sym- 
pathy. Donand everything and give nothing 
in return. And yet not quite nothing" — her 
fatx lighted a little — "for you said friendship 

was better than nothing " She paused, her 

^es on the ground. "But I've been a poor friend, 
and, Tonunie, I'm sorry. Always give on your 
fflde, and always take on mine. I shouldn't 
have sought you knowing what I have, shouldn't 
have tried you so sorely. What you have just 
done serves me ri^t. It is / who am ashamed. 
You needn't be. It is what I deserved. And 
now, good-by. I shan't see you again. I will 
go home alone, and I leave early to-morrow. 
But before I go," and she looked at him now 
straight in the eyes, fearlessly and without 
shame, " I want to tell you that if I could love you, 
I would. I would rather love you than any other 
man in the world — but I can't." Her voice 
dropped on the word in a sort of despair, and 
she left him. 

Hs watched her till her white figure was lost 
to view, then he sat down on a heap of st(»tes at 
the side of the lane and tied up a loosened shoe- 
lace. The task tooka considerable time to achieve. 
His hands trembled as with an ague. 
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CHAPTER V 

Itwas on an afternoon of rain that Diana arrived 
at Bogmere, the peculiarly wetting drizzle that 
converts everything into a kind of ooziog sponge. 
Dai^ess was descending as she drove from tJie 
station along a road iisually white, but now drab 
and sticky, and her spirits sank lower and lower. 
She fdt grateful to Mrs. Fc^pleton for not having 
met her, but, at the same time, she felt aggrieved 
at not receiving this little attention. Her mother 
had predicted that Mrs. Poppleton would be at 
the station. Miss Tipson had always been met, 
but then had not her mother every fine instinct 
of a gentlewoman, and was not Mrs. Poppleton 
utterly without? Diana decided in her customary 
sweeping fashion as the cab rattled along the main 
street of the small country town. 

Mrs. Pof^leton was full of pleasurable expect- 
ancy at the arrival of Diana, but to meet her 
nursery governess on a day of soaking rain never 
entered her remotest thoughts. She had a ten- 
dency to rheumatmd arthritis — it wasn't this 
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in reality, nothing so devastating or painful, bat 
jtist a little everyday ccanmonplace rheumatism 
which careful dieting and daily exercise would soon 
have banished. But Mrs. Pc^iplettm liked her 
aHiq>laints to be serious, and her doctor, with 
unusual prt^essional intelligence, eariy discovered 
that if he wished to remain her professional at- 
toidant he must designate an ordinary sore 
throat as tonsilitis, a feverish cold as influenza, 
and a little stiffness and slight enlargonent of 
the joints as rheumatoid arthritis. What did 
a name matter one way or the other? A medical 
m^i\ ^ young and ambitious, mustn't stick at 
trifles. Had Mrs. Poppleton exhibited leanings 
toward neuritis instead of arthritis, neuritis 
she should have had. 

Anyhow to have ventured out on an aitemocxi 
so damp would have been to court rheumatic 
fever at the very least, but Mrs. Fq)plet(m took 
up an early position at the front door with Su^e 
at her right hand to give Miss Wenderby a be- 
coming welcome. 

When Mrs. Poppleton stood in doorways she 
nearly filled them. She was large and big-limbed. 
She had been described by a few as a fine woman. 
Susie, on the other hand, was small for her years, 
a thin little mite with large wistful blue eyes, 
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and hair pushed back from her forehead with a 
flat ribbon ornamented with lo(^ just above the 
ears. She wore a quaint, old-fashioned stufi 
frock and ank]e-stra{>ped shoes, and looked ex- 
actly like pictures of "Alice in Wonderland," 
Diana thought as she stepped from the cab. 

Mrs. Poppleton extended a lai^e well-formed 
hand, and Susie shyly held up her face to be 
kissed. Diana Uked her at once, and pressed 
her tiny hand. 

"Susie will show you the way to your room," 
said Mrs. Poppleton graciously. "You would 
like a wash before tea, I am sure — we have had 
it late to-day. The man shall bring up your 
trunk. I wonder you did not send it as advance 
luggage. Ilie system is a saving of time as 
well as of money. You would, by sending it on 
first, have been ^>aFed the expense of two cabs 
as well as numerous tips to porters. 

"I did not think of it," said Diana, with her 
foot on the first stair — Mrs. Poppleton was 
entirely blocking the way of the driver and the 
trunk. 

"Nor your parents?" 

"Oh, th^ never think of anything like that/' 
she returned. 

"They are uiq)ractical?" 
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"I stqipose so, or I shotildn't be here," said 
Diana, slightly irritated. She did not intend 
discussing her paients with her new eo^oyer, 
however large and impressive that employer mi^t 
iw. "And, excuse me, but the man is trying to 
pass you." 

Mrs. F(^>pleton gave the back of her new 
governess a searching look as she walked up the 
stairs accompanied by Suae, a straight, inde- 
pendent-looking sort of back, she decided, and 
the coat on it well cut. She braced herself un- 
consciously as she went into the dining-room to 
make the tea. She even looked thoughtfuL The 
kettle was not yet bmling on the stand. Mrs. 
Foppleton glanced about the table. She went 
toward the ^deboard, halfway she stopped 
and went back to the table and gave it another 
scrutiny, finally she returned to the sideboard 
and reached out the best cake, which she placed 
promin^itly near to Diana's place. Then she 
sighed. The best cake was one and eight a 
pound. 

Meanwhile Su^e led Diana down a passage, 
the floor of which was covered with cream India 
matting, to a small bedroom excessively clean 
and equally comfortless. Excessive cleanliness, 
when too obvious, strikes a note of chilliness. 
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Hie floor was laid with brown, highly polished 
linoleum, upon which reposed one rug of nonde- 
scrqtt colour at the side of the small white bed 
which was pushed against the wall. The walls 
were di8tei^>eted a dull fawn, the toilet ware 
was pl^, shiny white. Involtmtarily Diana gave 
a shudder whidi she as quickly suppressed. Had 
she not made one hundred good resolutions that 
morning? Was she going to break them so soon? 

"I am glad your parents are un — im — well, 
what you said to mother," said Susie, seating 
herself on a chair and crossing her small ankle- 
stn^iped f eet. 

"What? I don't understand." 

"Unpwactical, I think was the word," Susie 
stanmiered. "You said if your parents were not 
that you wouldn't be here. " 

"Oh, unpractical." Diana was amused. 

"Yes. I'm glad you are h^e. I like you, 
and I think you're awfully pretty. " 

"Vnii riftflr mitPj " ff^ii] p ij^n^ lit.n ghing . "Have 
you ever had a governess before? " 

"I have had three since my last birthday." 

"Tliree?" There was dismay in Diana's voice. 

"Yes, and two of them were quite nice. But 
nobody stays long. " 

"But why?" 
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"Mother is so particular; I heard Miss Graysoo, 
she was the last, say so. Take care, you are 
q>Iashiiig. You will wet the mats. Motha 
doesn't like people to splash. Miss Grayson wet 
right iq> the walL Perh^is if you are gdng to do 
your hair you would like me to go? " 

"Not at all," said Diana, surprised. "Why 
should you go?" 

"I have noticed ladies don't like doing their 
hair before little ^rls," replied Susie pladdly. 
" I like your hair, and it looks nicer without a hat. " 
She regarded it thoughtfully. "It's like black 
satin — no, it isn't, it's like a blackbird's wing 
with teeny sort of streaks of blue in it. I f otmd 
a dead blackbird in the garden last winter, it had 
died of hunger. Your head is as little as mine. 
AU my governesses had large heads, but th^ wore 
frames the same as mother. " 
. " How do you know? " Diana strangled a lau^ 

"I saw bits of it peeping through the hair. 
You can always tell frames from real hair, it is 
duller and bizzier. " 

"I see. You are keenly observant, I notice." 

The child looked at her governess without un- 
derstanding. 

"What I mean is that you notice everything." 

"Some things, but not the same as mother. 
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Father says mother could see through a bolted 
door. Do you think she coidd?" 

*'I don't know," said Diana cautiously, and 
then added gently, " and I don't think you should 
ever repeat what your father and mother say 
before you. It is what is called 'not playing 
the game,* Susie." 

"I don't understand you." 

"No, it's difficult, and I am afraid I can't 
make it clear to you. But you take my word 
for it. Never repeat what grown-up people say 
befoie you." In her earnestness Diana knelt in 
front of the child and took her little hand in hers. 

"Here's mother," said Susie, but without 



"I thou^t you were never coming down, the 
tea is nearly black," said Mrs. Poppleton. She 
locked at them su^idously. "Suae, you're 
in a draught. " And from that suspicious glance 
Diana immediately realized she must not allow 
Susie to become too fond of her, or there would 
be trouble. 

Mrs. Poppleton led the way to the dining-room 
— a pleasant, warm-toned, harmonious room, 
which looked on to the road. The drawing-room 
was at the back. "We will show you the house 
presently," she said gradotisly, as she took her 
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place at the head of the table, while Susie climbed 
on to a chair with a cushion op^mnte to Diana. 

" Both sugarand cream, or are you fashionable?" 
This with playful badini^. Later when Mrs. 
Popplet<ai made efforts at playful humour Diana 
always somehow thou^t of a cow trying to 
waltz in a field. "And this is your first pUce?" 
Mrs. Poppletcm asked questions in a detached 
sort of way, Diana found, as though without 
interest in the repUes. But this was only 
superficial, her interest was reaUy enormous. 

"Yes," said Diana. The word "place" would 
have caused 'X^ctoria to wince, but it in no way 
affected her younger sister. Indeed, she hardly 
noticed it It was a place, or a atuation, or an 
engagement, or a job. It all meant the same thing 
to her, and she had come to fiU it to the best of her 
ability for the sake of the dear parents at hrane. 
She pctured them now in the library with 
its pleasant atmospho^ and deep, comfortable 
chairs. There would be a "bit" of fire because 
of the damp and gloom of the day. Tommie 
probably would be there, his lithe body hudged up 
in a comer of one of the roomy chairs, his long 
legs curled one round the other. He would, with 
bis customary kindness, be trying to cheer them 
up. He would guess that they would be lonesome 
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and down with two of the "children" gone. An 
unexpected tear splashed into Diana's cup, and 
she choked in, what Mrs. Poppleton thou^t, a 
most unladylike manner. But Mrs. Poppleton 
was quite kind, if surprised, as she asked, "You 
are homeack?" Yet, when Diana nodded, she 
felt a^;rieved. For a new governess to be in any 
sense unhappy when such kindness — even to best 
cake — was being showered upon her, was im- 
reasonable, not to say ungrateful. She always 
took it as a personal affront when people were 
depressed in her presence. She had been known 
to exhibit impatience toward a newly bereaved 
widow who had broken down on her first meeting 
Mrs. Poppleton after her trouble. 

"Suae, hand Miss Wenderby the cake; no, not 
the soda, but the plum." 

Instinctively Diana knew she would be eating 
soda cake to-morrow, and a smile rose to her lips. 
It looked home-made, and "sad" in the middle. 
How Tommie would laugh when she told him of 
this; the same things always tickled thenu Be- 
cause of the occurrence of the previous afternoon, 
because Tommie's guard had been broken down 
for a few brief minutes, Diana had no intention 
of not writing to him. Not to write to Tommie 
would have meant a real deprivation and loss to 
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her. He was to be the dumping ground for all 
her worries and troubles, he was to be the sym- 
pathizer as of old. Besides, even had she had any 
idea of punishing both him and herself by re- 
fraining from writing, she could not have found 
it in her heart to do so after a note she had 
received from him the night before. It was 
bridf and to the point: "If you genuinely meant 
this afternoon that forgiveness should be on my 
ade and not on yours — to be pbun — if you 
meant that because I forgot myself for a mad, wild 
momaitand kissed you it was through your fault 
and not mine, prove it by writing to me as often 
as you have the time and inclination. " 

Mrs. Poppleton cheered up at Diana's smile. 
A bright governess was infinitely preferable to a 
tearful one, and much better for Suae. 

"That's better," she said briskly. "I hope 
you'll never be depressed before Susie. The 
child is so sensitive and impressionable. She 
has been difficult to rear. Her father and X 
feared we should lose her. She was only three 
and a half pounds when she was bom." 

"You said four to Mrs. Owai the other day," 

corrected Suae. She seemed aggrieved at having 

lost half a pound in so short a space of time. At 

this rate she felt perhaps that her weight at birth 
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would be reduced to nothing if her mother 
were aJlowed to have it all her own way. 

"Wdl, four then," Mrs. Poppleton conceded, 
"but, Susie, you should nevgr repeat what daddy 
or I say." 

Susie did not mention that this was what Miss 
Wenderby bad said upstairs a few moments 
previously. She was a wise little person. 

Tea over, Mrs. Poppleton siiggested showing 
Diana the drawii^-room. She was i^parently 
very proud oi ber house. 

She threw open the door with a flouiisli, but 
before she had time to enjco^ the expression of 
admiration on Diana's countenance (or what she 
hoped would be admiration, for she expected 
and demanded this from each of her governesses 
in turn when the room was exhibited to them — 
and when you're a niursery governess it's wise to 
comply with what is e:q>ected of you so long as 
your jx)wers of veracity are not too much taxed), 
^e was summoned by a maid to the kitchen. 

" I'm sorry, " she said vexedly. "There's some- 
thing always gmng wrong in the house. Ill be 
back presently. " 

And Diana felt grateful for this call from the 
r^;ions behind. It saved her from much equivo- 
cation, foi what could she have said that would 
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have been satisfactory to Mrs. Foppleton? The 
room was dreadful, a nightmare. And it bad 
started out so well, that room — that was the pity 
of it. It had started out to give one a sense of 
space and ease and comfort. Hie chairs were 
roomy and low, the few pieces of large furniture 
were well dioseu. The colour of the walls sub- 
dued and beautiful, the pctures good. An 
artist-^' Diana imagined, perhaps Mr. P(^le- 
ton — an artist with an eye for colour, a sense of 
harmony, a gift for arrangement, had first been 
at work here, and if left alone the residt would 
have been perfect. But Mrs. Foppleton appeared 
on the scene. Diana knew it was Mrs. Po^^leton. 
She knew it from the dress Mrs. Foppleton was 
wearing, whidi was fussy: bows, and tassels, and 
ruches and jabots, and bits of braid and buttons 
appeared on every conceivable and inconceivable 
place on Mrs. Poppleton's person, and bows and 
ruches and braids and buttons appeared about 
her drawing-room in the form of china pigs, ivory 
elephants, alver frogs on the mantel-shelf and 
tables, or wherever she could get them in. Silva- 
taper-holders, match-cases, and many useless 
artides crowded the walls between the beautiful 
pictiires, and white satin cu^ons embroidered 
with ribbon forget-me-nots were heaped on 
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the couch. A gilt French clock with pink 
enamel cupids crawling about it was bizarre 
and horrible, placed cheek by jowl with a lovely 
bit of Delia Robbia pottery. Yes, Mrs. Popple- 
ton had flimg herself about the room generously 
and without stint, and Diana wondered if the pink 
cupid dock had been the final straw, and sent 
poor Mr. Pc^pleton flying out of the house with 
every artistic sensibility on edge and outraged. 

She knew in her present mood — homesick and 
depressed — she would be unequal to diplomacy 
and pkM'Tng over the thin ice of an unequivocal 
attitude toward Mrs. Poppleton's cherished draw- 
mg-room, so she fled to her own room to unpack. 
But she had only got as far as hanging up her 
gowns in the diminutive wardrobe when there was 
a tap at the door and Mrs. Poppleton entered 
the room, a little gaspy from an obviously too 
hurried ascent of the stairs. 

"Miss Wenderby," she said, "there are one or 
two little points I would like to mention to you in 
reference to this — your bedroom (she spoke as 
one refening to some holy (^ holies). I am 
very particular about my house, and oqiect my 
servants and governesses to be the same. I wish 
you to be careful when performing your ablutions." 
(This sentence alwavs mystified Susie, who in no 
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way connected it with the use <rf soap and water.) 
"The walls are distempered, as you will have 
obsCTved, and every mai^ of water shows above 
the flasher. " 

"Couldn't you raise it then, or have a larger 
one?" Diana suggested practically. 

Mrs. Popfdeton was unaccustomed to sugges- 
tions from her governesses, but she did not resent 
this (me. She saw that Diana wished to be he^ifuL 

"Perhaps; I never thought oi it. We can try 
it. llien, please don't dn^ scent, or any sort of 
toilet preparations on your dresang-table. The 
French polish has been kept almost intact, and 
the least drop of scent would leave a marie 
Your furniture is chippendale-mahogany." 

Mrs. Popi^eton said this in the same way as 
people speak of a Velasquez or a buhl cabinet, and 
Diana felt awed at the pro^tect of living and 
sleeping with such furniture in her room. "One 
more little suggestion — please put your fingers 
on the finger-plate of the door and not on the 
white paint. Not one of my governesses has ever 
observed this. " 

"Perhaps the finger-plate has not suited thdr 

respective heights; why not have two?" Diana 

was still anxious to be helpful, but this time 

her effort failed. Mis. Pc^^jeton fixed her with 
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what she liked to feel was a surprised, authorita- 
tive, and, at the same time, quite kindly ^ance, 
and then left the room. 

And an hour later Diana was initiated by h^ 
emplayei into the most important of her multi- 
farious duties — namely, putting Susie to bed. 

To put a child to bed sounds simple. To put 
Suae Pop[deton to bed was a task immense and 
full <rf complexities. It was the hardest duty <^ 
the day, and comity at the end of the day foimd 
the governess with little reserve of strength to 
draw upon. A day with Mrs. Poppleton seemed 
loi^;er than a we^ with anybody else. Diana, 
when she crept into bed that night, now under- 
stood why Mr. Poppleton lived the greater part 
of his life in town. Had he lived altogether at 
Bogmere he woiddn't have been alive, which 
sounds a paradox but is nevertheless true. 

Mrs. Poppleton, possibly in reply to an un- 
^loken question, but one which was clearly written 
on Diana's e:^Fes^ve countenance — why should 
the govemesss put Susie to bed when there were 
two servants in the house? — condescended to 
explain the position. "I dare hot trust my child 
to the tender merdes of ignorant, uneducated 
pec^le. She is too frail, too delicate, and I should 
have no confidence in then: rubbing her propwly. 
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When she has finished her warm bath, she must 
be thoroughly sponged down with cold water, 
and then rubbed with this roug^ towd for exactly 
ten minutes by the dock, lii the morning she 
simply has the cold sponge and rubbing. Our 
desire is to encourage her circulation, which is 
bad, and strengthen her muscles. When the 
rubbing is finished, she must touch her toes 
twenty times — to render her impervious to 
duUs. You don't know. Miss Wenderby, what 
it means to rear a delicate chOd. But see, I 
will show you exactly what is to be done each night 
and then there can be no mistake. First, kindly 
ring for the water and bath, which M»cy, my 
housemaid, prepares while you are undresidng 
the child. Thank you. Her best hair ribbons 
are kept in this box in the right-hand drawer, and 
her everyday ones in the left. They must be 
folded round and roimd the finger, so; that keeps 
them nice and fresh. You will brush the hair with 
this hard whalebone brush till her scalp tinges 

" Mrs. P<^pleton was obliged here to pause 

for breath, whidi was always a little short, and 
Diana got in a word — "How shall I know when 
it does tingle?" 

Mrs. Poppleton gave her a searching look bef <we 

replying, but finding her governess absolutely grave 
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and bearing every evidence of a desire for infor- 
mation, she said: "Susie will call out, won't you 
darling?" 

The child nodded her head with a bored ex- 
pression. "Iliis tingling means the blood has 
been brought to the surface and encourages the 
hair to grow." And Diana stored up this know- 
ledge for the benefit of William Spong. "Are 
you attending, Miss Wenderby? Each gar- 
ment you shake as you remove it, and hang up 
on the different chairs to air. The stockings are 
turned wrong-side out and himg on either side of 
the doll's house — thank you. Now my little 
girlie is ready to jump into her bath. And here 
is a flannel apron, and after it is dried it is kept 
in this drawer. Oh, Miss Wenderby, don't ^lash 
so much, and heavens 1 we have forgotten to dose 
the windows." She made a heavy leap for one 
open about a couple of inches, and in her haste 
slightly jammed one of her fingers, causing Diana 
a hard fight to keep back her laughter. 

"Never forget to close the windows on entering 
the nursery. It was most careless of me to ovei^ 
look them. And please be quick (Diana, to tell 
the truth, was quite enjoying soaping the soft 
little body); she has been in long enough. Now 
for the cold sponge — and now, the rubbing. 
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Not gitUe so hard, Miss Wenderby; you will take 
off the skin. Did she hurt you, my darling?" 

"Not a bit," said Susie, lying bravely. She 
bad taken a tremendous fancy to her new gover- 
ness, and longed to lay her cheek against the bent 
daikhead. 

"You are lovely, dear," she whiqiered. "Will 
you cany me in your arms to bed?" 

"What are you whispering about?" demanded 
Mrs. F<q^leton, su^idously. "Quick, into your 
nightie and slippers. Fasten the dressing-gown 
tightly, Miss Wenderby, and this shawl comes last 
I have shvt my bedroom windows — she sleqw in 
my room — and in half an hour's ti*wp you must 
return and t^ea one a little way, when Susie is 
warm and asleep. I will ccnne and hear my birdie's 
prayns. " 

Outade the nursery door Suae held iq) her arms, 
and Diana, stocfting, picked her up, and held 
her closely to her as she ran down the passage. 

"Ida like you, " said the child as she was popped 
into bed; " will you stay with us a long, long whUe 
and — not ^lash?" Mrs. Foppleton was putting 
final touches to the nursery. 

"I certainly won't ^lash," said Diana, laud- 
ing. The other question she l^t unanswered. 
Could she stay a long, long while? She had ar- 
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rived full of pity and loyalty toward Mrs. Pop- 
pleton, loyalty that one woman — when nice — 
feels for another woman when neglected. She 
came detennlned to make a friend of Mrs. Pop- 
pleton, to show her ^onpathy for her in a thousand 
little ways, to be kind to her, and considerate, 
and as helpful as she could. That was only a 
few hours ago. Now she wanted to show her 
syn^thy to Mr. Pof^leton, to do kind things 
for him. 

She and Mrs. Pc^leton had a cold supper at 
eight o'clock. Th^ thai sat in a small break- 
fast-room and sewed. Diana ran a tuck in a new 
petticoat for Susie, and Mrs. Poppleton talked 
to her. She talked of her husband and child and 
servants the entire time, and when the hiisband 
was under discussion Diana's cheeks burned. No 
actual complaint was lodged against him, nothing 
disparaging was actually said, but Mrs. Popple- 
ton's whole attitude was one of patient martyr- 
dom, an attitude frequently adopted by womm 
who are not clever toward husbands they regard 
as not satisfactory "When my hxisband con- 
descends to honour us with his presence each 
Saturday, '* or, " Susie is highly nervous, she takes 
after hex father. He, poor man, is unable to live 
with his family owing to his nerves. Efe can't 
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apply himself to his work; he says we make him 
— jumpy." A little laugh here, but without mirth. 
"Oh, yes," in reply to a question of Diana's, 
"I like the country well enoiigh, but, of course, 
when we settled here for the sake of Susie's health, 
I naturally imagined her father would be with us, 
but it was a misconception on my part. " Another 
mirthless laugh. "Not that I am complaining. 
When one marries an artist, well — she marries 
him. I once read the artistic temperament 
shouldn't marry. I don't remember where I read 
it, and I don't say I agree with such a statement, 
but — I sometimes wonder if the author hit upon 
a truth. What do you think? But, of course, 
you're too young to have formed an opinion upon 
such a subject — yet I was married at your i^e — . 
twenty-three. Susie was bom ten years later — 
not for ten years, and do you know. Miss Wenderby, 
Chris, my husband, cried for joy when he first 
took her into his arms, and I — never was so 
happy in my life. " Diana moved uncomfortably. 
Surely the sacred moments, the beautiful holy 
places of life, should be left untouched, inviolate, 
secure in the hearts, and precious to the memory 
of those to whom such moments have been vouch- 
safed? Diana was reminded of a bull — not in 
a china shop, but in a field of delicate snowdrops 
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trampling their pure and exquisite fragility to 
earth. But Mrs. Foppleton continued — she was 
not sensitive to a discordant atmosphere — "And 
now he spends five and a half out of every seven 
days away from us in town, where he pigs — that's 
what I call it — in chambers ~~ a couple of rooms, 
one his bedroom, the other his studio, and an old 
inten^rate woman looks after him and gets him 
his breakfast. And the dust" — Mrs. Popple- 
ton was apparently unable to find words sufficiently 
strong for the dust, for she passed on — "and 
the studio here is magnificent, built out at the 
back, and cost ever so much, and a splendid 
li^t, and it is never used . ... ." The voice 
trembled here ever so little, and, somehow, in 
^ite of her deep pity for the absent Mr. Fopple- 
ton, Diana tmexpectedly struck a chord of pity 
too for the present Mrs. Foppleton. Perhaps it 
was hard, hard for both of them. 

"Good night," she said gently. She felt she 
could stand no more to-night, and she folded 
her work and put away her sewing materials 
in a basket, a parting present from Drusilla. 

"You are going to bed early." Mrs. Pc^pleton 

was the practical employer once more. "But 

perhaps you are tired. We breakfast at half-past 

eight and are very punctual. Please come to my 
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room for Susie at half-past seven. Mercy will 
call you at seven, or a quarter to seven. It de- 
pends how long you take to dress. " 

" Seven o'clock will do, thank you, and will you 
tell Mercy to hammer at my door, or even kick 
it, till I answer? I 'm a very heavy sleq>er. " 

"Kick your door!" Mrs. Poppleton's eyes 
widened with horror. "And what about my 
paint, please? I never heard of such a suggestion. 
No, I will instruct Moxy to go in and shake you, 
if you have no objection." 

"None whatever," rqilied Diana placidly. 
"Good night, Mrs. Poppkton." 
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CHAPTER VI 

Saturday, the day when Mr. Poppleton was 
expected, appeared to Diana to be a long time 



She was all agog to see Mr. Poppleton. She 
had heard more about him in the period of four 
days than she had heard of anybody, with the 
exception perhaps of Napoleon, during the whole 
course of her life. 

Susie constantly chattered of him during their 
dajly walks. Her darling daddy said this, and 
her darling daddy did that — always in a voice 
of adoration. And Mrs. Poppleton spoke of him 
fifty times a day, and always in a voice of mild 
comphint. 

And now Saturday was here. The midday 
meal was over and Diana and Susie were in the 
nursery. Diana seated in a low chair, a book in 
her hand, reading aloud. Susie flat on the floor 
ia the sunshine. For an hour each day the little 
girl lay in this position to rest and strengthen her 
back; and always in the simshine when possible. 
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Sunshine was so life-giving, said Mrs. Foppleton 
ponderously. Mrs. Pc^pleton's simplest state- 
ments af^>eaied ponderous because of the depth 
of her voice and the size of her person. She was 
O. S., she had announced to Diana when describ- 
ing to her a model gown she had secured at the 
suiomer sales at an enormous reduction. Unable 
in the first moment to see the connection, Diana 
had wildly thou^t of the clever O. S. associated 
with Punch. Could the immortal lines which 
brought delight to her and Tommie each week be 
thrown off by the large and stout lady before her? 
She clutched at her hair and at her reason. " You 
see," continued Mrs. Pt^pleton, unaware of the 
chaos wrought in Diana's mind, "being outside 
size I am frequently enabled to pick up astounding 
bargains," and when her governess made a queer 
sotmd in an endeavour to suppress a laugh, Mrs. 
Poppleton imagined a crumb had gone the wrong 
way in her governess's windpipe and passed her 
some water. 

Susie had asdsted Miss Wenderby to find the 
sunniest spot, and then asked her to draw close to 
her so that she could watch her lips curve while 
she read, and see the sun on her hair. "And 
do you think Dora will have a proposal to-day?" 
she asked. "Ida hope so." To Diana's surprise, 
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she found the little giri was half through "David 
Ccpperfield/' and Imd in fact had half a dozen 
of Dickens's works read aloud to her. 

"What do you mean by a proposal?" asked 
Diana teasingly. 

"When a man asks a girl to many him," 
returned Susie pron^tly. "I love pn^tosals in 
books. The ladies always blush and look so 
beautiful, and have red roses in their belts. Have 
you had many proposals, Miss Wenderby?" 
And now Diana blushed, while Susie stared at 
ha unwinkingly, and the more she stared the 
hotter Diana grew. 

"Little girls shouldn't ask questions like that," 
she said r^rovingly, pushing her diair out of 
Susie's range of vision, and picking up the book 
she read for some time, till, becoming tired, she 
put it down and said, "Tell me what your father 
is like." She was anxious for the child's descrip- 
tion before seeing Mr. Pqppleton in the flesh 

"Can I get up while I tell you?" asked Susie; 
"the hotu's nearly up, and I couldn't talk about 
daddy when I'm lying on my back. Can I get 
tm your knee? And I'm sorry I asked questions 
you don't like; I'm very sorry. I love you so. 
Bliss Wenderby, and I hope youll never go away 
and leave me. " 
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Diana gathered the child up on her knee and 
laid her cheek against the fair hair. "AH r^i;ht, 
Susie girt Now fire away," she said, "and tell 
me exactly what he is like. You must be dressed 
soon to receive him, and have a nice pinafore <m. " 

"Well, he's very big, and frightfully, fright- 
fully strong, and sometimes he carries me on his 

shoulder and it's scrubby " Susie paused 

reminiscently. 

"Scrubby?" 

"Yes, when he's gwng to shoot." 

"But I can't see becaiise he shoots that his 
shoulder shotdd be scrubby," said Diana argu- 
mentatively. 

Susie, in her vdiement desire to explain, al- 
most stammered — "It — it's his coat. When 
you're going to shoot you wear a rough scrubby 
coat, very shabby and old, with a belt hanging 
down at the back. Mother doesn't like the coat. 
She says it's a disgrace; but it has the loveliest 
smell like a fire when it's got wood on it. " 

"I know," said Diana, with inspiraticm; "it's 
made of Harris tweed. " She had smelt Tommie's 
coats. 

"That's it." The child jumped up and down 
at her governess's perspicacity. "Harris tweed, 
and it's got a hole in the elbow which mother 
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wcm't dam becaiise she says it encourages him in 

his " She stopped suddenly. " I oughtn't 

to say what mother says?" She looked inqxuringly 
at Diana. 

"No," said Diana gently. "And does father 
often wear the coat?" 

"Yes, because he shoots a lot. His pictures 
are fxill of partri<^es and ducks and — and 
pheasants. See, I will show you what father 

draws " She jumped down, rummaged in a 

big box and sta^ered back with half a dozen 
lUusirakd London News, Graphics and Fidds 
in her arms. 

"We will put them on the table," said Diana, 
" and then you can come back to my knee and 
show me, and tell me all about them." 

Soon she was as deeply interested as Su^e in 
the drawings before her — all illustrative of wild 
bird life. One entitled "Partridge Driving" was 
extraordinarily clever, and all of them were 
strong, original and full of life. 

And so Mr. Foppleton found them a quarter 
ai an hour later. He had come down by an 
earlier train than was his custom; and Mrs. Pop- 
pleton, arrayed in her best, and Susie in her clean 
pinafore and with neatly brushed hair, were not, 
as usual, on the front doorstep to recdve him. 
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He opened the nursery door softly, and for a 
numeot he was not seen, and in that mmnott 
the quick, receptive, artist brain cau^t the 
inqiresarai M a picture never to &ule throu^iout 
his life: The two small bent heads — one so dark 
and of sudi exquisite shape, and the other so fair 
and chilHish with its locqied ribbons of blue. 
The absorbed look on their faces. The protect- 
ing arm of the girl encircling the child's tiny frame 
and revealing the lines of her own sli^t and beau- 
tifully moulded figure. And the face of the giril 
Not so beautiful as so fine, so unusual, so extraor- 
dinarily vivid and alive. This girl lived every 
moment of her life. Even in her dreams the soul 
must leave the body, Mr. Foppleton felt, and 
wander away in search of fresh e]q>eriences, only 
to return when the body r^ained consciousness 
and another wonderful day was to be lived throu^ 
Who was she? Mr. Poppleton's gaze absorbed 
her. And thai Susie, suddenly divining his pies* 
ence, jumped to the grotind and across the nurs- 
&y and flung herself n^turously into his aims. 

"Daddy darling," she cried, "this is Miss 
Wenderby, my new governess." 

A govemessl lliis girl, his child's governess, 
and a nursery one at thati This girl in his em- 
ployment, and was to recdve from him in payment 
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tot govemesang his difld twenty-five pounds a 
yeul Princely suml Good heavens! Mr. Fop- 
fdetom gzew hot at the very thought. And she 
was standing in front of him so gravely, ahnost 
mtdifyt waiting for him to shake hands with her 
if he fdt so di^K»ed. Shake hands! When he 
had mudi ado to keep from falling to his knees 
and qtologimg to her f ot employing her as his 
govemess at alL 

"How do you do?" he blurted out at last. 

"Quite well, thank you," returned Diana. Ht 
did not see the faint quiver at the coiner of her 
lips, OT know that she had ri^t away, in her 
customary impulsive fashion, conceived a great 
liking f OT this burly, awkward-mannered employer 
of hers. 

"I did not know you had come, and — the 
other had gone. You see we have so many — I 

mean " He realized his slq> and was covered 

with confuaon. 

"It is a little con^lez," said Diana, unable to 
restrain her laughter, "and must be difficult for 
your memory to retain — us alL I — I am sorry." 

He joined her in her lau^ter. ^ saw she was 
sensible and had a fine sense of humour, and he 
was relieved and cheered at once. 

"I hope you will be a permanoit institution, 
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and that this scallaw^ will treat you well. " Eh, 

Susie?" 

" What's a permanent institution?" she asked. 

"Stay with us a long, long time," said Mr. 
Poppleton gravely. And he looked at Diana, 
it seemed to her, ahnost beseechingly. Had he 
become tired of so many governesses? Was he 
weary of all their frailties and shortcomings, a 
r^um^ of which she could well believe would be 
related to him by Mrs. Poppleton within an hour 
of his arrival each Saturday afternoon. Now that 
she saw Mr. Poppleton in the flesh, his rugged, 
good face, his frank, friendly eyes; now that she 
heard his laughter and pleasant if somewhat loud 
voice, and had become acquainted with his whole 
dmple, unassuming, almost boyish, personality, 
her heart indeed went out to him in pity. 

"Is there no tea knocking about, litUe cme?" 
he asked. 

His question was relied to by Mrs. Pc^pleton, 
who sailed into the room — saSed into the room 
in a purple cashmere gown, very tight at the waist 
and in the sleeves; very over-trimmed and fussy, 
and devoid of a single graceful line or fold. 

Each week-end found Mr. Poppleton wishing 
his wife would not dress up to receive him. It gave 
him an unbomely feeling; it gave him the feeling 
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that he was at a par^, it gave him the feeling that 
he must jump about and hand things at tea, yrhea 
afterahardweek'sworkheyeamedtosink into one 
of the deep, ramfortable armchairs and be waited 
upon. Hedidnotseethattheuglypurplegownrep- 
resoited a tragedy — the tragedyof a woman fitt- 
ing to r^ain the lost affection of the man she loved. 
He did not know of the time Mrs. Popplet<m spent 
in her room each week in adorning herself, en- 
deavouring to make herself fair for her hiisband's 
eyes — the carefully applied powder to the some- 
what florid a^untenance, the waving and curling 
of the hair, the fixing and adjustii^ of bows and 
ruffles and brooches and jewellery. The squeez- 
ing into ti^t slippers. The pathos of it all I 
The pity of it I When Mr. Poppleton liked quiet, 
subdued colours, and simple, unadorned gowns, 
and longed for the time when the hideous purple 
dress would be worn out. 

"There is tea in the drawing-room as usual," 
said Mrs. Poppleton. Tea was served in the 
drawing-room on Saturdays and Simdays, when 
everybody but Mrs. Poppleton longed to be at 
the comfortable dining-room table. "How are 
you, Chris?" 

Mr. Poppleton kissed his wife on the forehead. 

Diana thought of William Spong. Did all lovers 
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and husbands kiss on the icsAead whh closed 
eyes? And even as she put the question to heradf, 
Tommie's pasaiHiate, burning embrace rushed 
to her mind, and the cdour flew to her face at 
thememoiy. 

"You have come down eariier than usuaL" 
Mrs. Fof^leton sounded sli^tiy aggrieved, and 
she was aggrieved. She liked to be found in 
her puiple dress on the doorstep with Suae at 
her side when her husband arrived. She felt 
they made a pleasant domestic picture, and she 
appreciated the fitness aS things. 

"Yes, any penalty?" There was irritation in 
his voice. "IhadfinishedmywodL,andIsiq^>o9e 
a man may come to his home when he lifcgs — . " 
A laugh here. He was f^f>arently aheady 
ashamed tA his irritation. "Come on, let's go 
and have tea. I'm longLng tor some home-made 
scones. Susie, lead the way, my chenib." 

"TTiere are no scones t<Mlay," said Mrs. Pop- 
leton, quite distressed; "you said last wedc that 
you were tired <rf them. " 

"Did I? Very foolish of me. Well, I expect 
therell be something equally good. You gener- 
ally have nice teas " He was '"ft fc' n g manful 

efforts at friendliness. "Come on, Miss Wenderby. 
Miss Wenderby and I introduced ouzsdves, Laura." 
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But she was not interested in this informaticm; 
she was too worried about the sccmes. 

They £led into the drawing-room, and Mr. 
Foppleton took a chaii with his back to the pink 
cuiHd clo(^. "How do you like the place?" 
he asked Diana when they were all served with 
tea and bread and butter. 

"Oh — er, very much, thank you," stammered 
Diana. 

"I didn't mean the situation but the village, "^ 
or town, as it now likes to call itself. Sony you 
had to tell a fib," he laughed in a jolly fashion. 
"My fault." 

Mrs. Foppleton looked down her large well- 
shaped nose. Such joking with a perfectly new 
governess she conadered hi bad taste. 

"Oh, I think the place is sweet," said Diana, 
"and the country round is charming. I have 
never before be^i in Surrey." 

"You a>me from? " 

"Cheshire." 

"Oh, of course. You're the friend of Mrs. 
Bruce-Napier, who lives over at Windlesham End. 
Been to see her yet?" 

"No, but I thou^t of going over there to- 
morrow afternoon, if agreeable." She looked at 
Mrs. Foppleton interrogatively. 
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"Why, <A course," said Mr. Foppletcm, m- 
puMve^, "and it's a laetty village — well worth 



"Miss Wendell^ was qieaking to me, Chris," 
said Mrs. Pt^pleton with a galip. " Sunday after- 
nocxL would be a most inccmvenient time for the 
governess to go out. Theie is Susie to look 
after, and I, naturally, keq> myself free for Mr. 
Poi^leton, but I will make an exception in your 
favour on this occasion, as I e:q>ect you are amdous 
to renew your acquaintance with your friend." 

"But I suggested Sunday as posmbly being 
mcne conveni^it than any other time," said 
Diana calmly, but respectfully. "You see, I 
hope you will be able to Epare me one afternoon 
each week, and I don't care which it is so long as I 
can dq}end upon, it." To do Diana justice she 
was unaware of the awful effect this speech of 
hers was having i^n Mrs. Poppleton, or she would 
have waited till a mwe fitting season to make it. 

" I don't think I quite understand you. " Mrs. 
Poppleton, in her agitation, permitted S(»necrumbs 
to fall from her lap cm to the floor. "Do you mean 
that you are under the impression you have an 
afternoon off to yoursdf raice a week? " 

"Yes." 

"But you are labouring under a mistake, an 
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extraordinary nustake. I ^e no {^temoon to 
my governesses. I did not refer to this in my 
letters when engaging you, as it never entered 
my thoughts that you could expect such a 
concession. 

"But don't you grant any liberty to yoiu- ser- 
vants?" Diana had forgotten Mr. Poppleton and 
Susie. Forgottoi that she was a subordinate, 
forgotten that she had her living to make. AU 
she remembered was that this woman in front of 
her had just pronounced the amazing fact that 
she was unprepared to grant a few hours' liberty 
to her governess on one day in each week and that 
governess was herself. 

" Certainly. My servants have an evenii^ out; 
all servants expect it. But — a governess — 
never. They do not require it. They enjoy 
all our privileges. They take their meals with 
us, even to supper. In fact they are always 
with us." Mrs. Pcppleton was unable to per- 
ceive that all present required second cups of tea. 
She was too upset to perceive anjrthing at the 
moment beyond the outrageous attitude her 
governess had taken up. 

"And isn't that sufficient reason that they 
should desire a little time off occasionally?" 
demanded Diana breathlessly. "Servants at least 
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can mt in their kitdien, can sit by thansdves when 
their woik is finished. They are not cx>nq)elled to 
merge the •wbxAe of their individuality, body and 
soul, into that of their en4>loyers. But the 
governess — fotg^ me, I di^ike to be personal, 
but I must tiy to make my case dear to you, to 

make you see my positi(m " She was very 

mudi in earnest. She was not only fightiig for 
hersdf and her rij^ts, but for the rights of aU the 
future governesses of the F<^>pIetons. "I have 
not been alone, not had one iali hour to mysdf 
in wbidi to rest or read or write, eicq)ting whca 
I've been in bed, smce I entered your service last 
Tuesday. I am not compl^uiing, believe me. I 
am willing to 'work my fingers to the bone, to 
spend myself for you, if I can count upm a few 
definite hours I may call my own on one day out of 
seven." She had risen from her chair. She was 
confronting Mrs. Poppleton. Her hands claq>ed 
behind her back, her face toise and eager. 

Mr. Poppleton watched the two women in 
alence, shame at his heart That this giri should 
have so to plead with his wife. This ^lendid 
giri with het fine air of breeding and subdued, 
wdl-ccmtrolled voice — plead for what should 
have been hers by ri^^t. When would all the 
women who worked for their livings, and when 
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gained almost too tired to eDJ<^ — the nursery 
governesses, lady helps, companions, bond them- 
selves together, form themselves into a imion to 
donand that most priceless of all possessions, a 
little liberty? he asked himsdf. He was full of 
synqnthy for tired people. 

Diana, turning suddenly, surprised the expres- 
sion of pity and shame aa his face, and at once 
was Sony that ^e should have raised this question, 
created this "scene" before him. She dropped 
back into her chair. "We Trill talk of this 
some other time. I am sorry I spoke of it now. 
But somehow the question cn^ped iq)." She 
smiled nervously, and helped herself to a piece 
of best cake without invitation — angry with her- 
self for her tactiessness. 

" It was through me, " said Mr. Pof^Ieton. He, 
too, was nervous, nervous of his wife. But he 
meant that the subject should be thrashed out. 
One by one the governesses in the past had drifted 
away, drifted away because they were tired 
physically and mentally, and were mostly without 
^irit and too tired to stand up to Mrs. Pc^leton. 
But this girl should stay if it lay in his power to 
keep her. "It was through me. I asked you if 
you had been to Windlesham End, and you 
hadn't. But — you are going to-morrow. Isn't 
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she Laura?" Wa eyes met those of his wife 
challengin^y, steadily. To soften his words 
he got vp and laid his hand on her shoulder. He 
was soriy for ho*, he was generous enou{^ 
always to be sorry for her, and because of 
his sorrow he rarely crossed and opposed her 
during the brief time they were together. But 
this time he must make a stand. "Isn't she, 
Laura? And you will try and manage an 
afternoon off for Miss Wenderfoy. It will 

take some arrangemait " He addressed 

Diana now, and tried to joke. "You will 
understand the dislocation of the domestic 
madiinery if some change is abruptly made in it. 
But it can be managed. I, for instance, will 
undertake the charge of the scallawag — it can 
ea:uly be managed. Can't it Laura?" Now he 
looked at his wife eotreatiiigly. 

But there was no reply. 

Mr. Pc^leton returned to his seat and swore 
beneath his breath. He rq>eated his question 
persuasively. Still there was no reply. Mrs. 
Fo[^leton sat like an image of stone and stared 
though the window. She had many methods of 
ezpres^ng displeasure toward her husband and 
this was one of the worst, and always appalled 

him. 
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Gallantly he made efforts at conversation. He 
passed his cup to his wife, he passed Diana's cup. 
Mrs. Po[^leton filled them without relaxing a 
muscle. Automatically she dn^ped lumps of 
sugar into the cups, automatiimlly she added 
milk. Then she returned to her window gazing. 
Ihe others sat — stricken. One by one they 
finished their tea, and crq)t from the room. Little 
Susie was the first to go. She knew this mood of 
her mother — it fri^tened h^. Diana followed 
ho:. Mr.Foppletonwasthelast. Later he would 
return. Later he would return and make the 
best of the situation. Patch up their difference, 
smooth things over. Lie, and say he was sorry. 
He wouldn't wish to return. But ccsisdence would 
drive him to that drawing-room, drive him to the 
side of his wife. He should have sided with her 
and not against her, or been mute. Whatever 
his feelings in the matter he should have stood by 
her. It is an unwritten law in the matrimonial 
partnership: "Husbands and wives must pull 
together in pubhc." Later on he could have 
pleaded with her, argued with her, bashed her 
head, so to speak, if that had been his inclination; 
but not before Diana and his chUd. He had put 
himself in the wroi^. She, sitting Sphinx-like 
in the drawing-room, staring throng the window, 
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was ri|^t. Mr. Poppleton groaned as he sbm^>ed 
about the garden when he contenq)lated bn* 
"ri^tness." And he had so frequently to con- 
ten^late this portion. She was so oftai rig^t 

An hour later Mr. and Mts. P<^)pleton, Diana 
and Suae were to be seen crosaing the fields to 
the old Mill cm the way to Windlesham End. Mr. 
P(q)pIeton and Susie were engaged in running 
races, and Mr. P<^)pleton was laughing and shout- 
ing at the top of his voice. He had made his 
peace with h^ wife. He had gone hs^k. to the 
drawing-room and kissed her. It went against 
the grain, but he went through with it. Mrs. 
Poppleton had faint stirrings c^ generosity too. 
She would ffve Diana her half holiday. It would 
be terribty inoinvenient. But it should be 
managed somehow, if she herself had to drt^ 
thiou|^ the extra work entailed. But he, her 
husband, should not have interfered. And if 
he had he should have taken his wife's part. She 
had been put at a disadvantage, she had been 
humbled in the presence of her niusery governess. 
Such a position was outrageous. "I know," 
siudMr. Poppleton, "I am sorry. Are you ccnning 
for our usual walk? We shall just have time 
before it's dark." He spoke gently. When he 
scourged his fle^, he did it thoroughly. It was 
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good for bis soul, he knew. He could not face 
cnartyrdom perpetually. His strength was not 
sufficiently great. So five days out of every seven 
he lived in town. On the other two he sufiered 
bravely if not gladly. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Diana made an early start for Windlesbam 
Ead on the following afternoon. 

Mr. Poppleton's impulse had been that he and 
Susie should show h^ the way, but on second 
thought he refrained from TnalciTig this suggestion. 
He divined that she would like to be alone at 
this her first taste of liberty. As observant as an 
observant woman in some respects, he could not 
ful to notice the ^ringiness of Diana's step as 
she came in to dinner, the light in her eyes, the 
e^qiresaon of expectation at coming delights on 
her countenance as her gaze fell iqwn the fields 
and woods from the window. Mr. Poppleton had 
seen the same egression in the eyes of captive 
creatures about to be released from their impris- 
onment. The movement of the small head re- 
called to him the movement of captive birds — 
which he had so often sketched — on first sight'T'g 
the open door of the cage. She was a wild thing 
by natture, chafing at restraint. He felt it had 
been well that he had been present on the previous 
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afterooon and gained for her these few hours of 
freedom, in spite of his blundering and failure 
to come up to the recognized standard of marital 
loyalty. Otherwise, of a surety, Diana would 
have slipped through their fingers. And there 
would have been more wailing and gnashing of 
teeth to face, and another governess with every 
accomplishment and virtue under the sun to search 
for and find. 

"No, Susie," he sud in reply to a question 
(she had been prompted by the same impulse 
as her father), "we won't walk with Miss Wen- 
daby to Windlesham End. I guess she wants to 
be quite by herself this afternoon, and is tired of 
little girls. You and I will go in the very op- 
posite direction. In fact, if by any chance we 
he^ipened to stumUe across her between now and 
seven o'clock, we would cut her, wouldn't we?" 

Diana threw him a grateful look and a smile 
as she passed out of the front gate, which he held 
open for her, and into the road. 

Mrs. Pq>plet(m intercepted the look fnnn the 
window, and a shadow passed over her face. 
She sighed de^y, and to-day more comfortably, 
as the bodice she was wearing was not so tight 
as thepurple one of yesterday. Her husband seemed 
to understand everybody but herself, and evcey- 
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body adored him. To do her justice, Mrs. P<^ 
pleton was not jealous of other women. She had 
absolute confidence in the fidelity of her husband. 
She might not be able to keep him very closely at 
her own side, but she was of the conviction that 
no other woman could keep him. The fault lay 
not with her, but with his queer, difficult artis- 
tic temperament. And all the m^f" t" ^ prs i-anH ing a 
and friction that arose between them she placed 
to the same somt« — his difficult taiq>erament. 
Never did she consider the possibility of the 
fault lying with herself. He had chosen her for 
his wife from among all other women; and she had 
made him a good wife. She was the mother of this 
child, she was an excellent and economical house- 
keeper. She had been told she was good-looking, 
and she considered that she made as good an 
appearance as most women of forty; in fact she 
had " worn " better than he, who frequently looked 
haggard, red-eyed (the hours he spent over his 
work late into the night to provide the pretty 
comfortable home for his wife and child she knew 
nothing about, and would have disapproved if 
she had known), and old. His hair was becoming 
thin at the temples, his skin, due to his close 
confinement, was blotchy. Had he not been a 
big, finely made man, he would have been u^^y, 
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but Ms size saved him; and his genial, jolly per- 
sonality was wonderfully attractive. 

Diana, conscious that she was being watched 
from the window by Mrs. Foppleton, walked 
sedately aloi^ the road till the house was lost to 
view. Then, turning into a field path which was 
the prettiest way to Windle^iam End, she pro- 
ceeded some dbtance with elastic footsteps till 
she found a quiet, secluded sunny comer, and lay 
down, her head — from which she removed her 
hat — against a grassy dry bank. The country 
stretdied away imdulati^ and pine-clad. A mild, 
wann sunshine bathed the landscape, the sky 
was cloudless and of a pale, pure blue, a soft haze 
himg about the farthest hills. 

Diana stretched herself lururiously, and pil- 
lowed the back of her head on her arms. There 
was nobody about. The Sunday lovers arm-in- 
arm kept to the main path some distance away. It 
was too early to call just yet on the Bnice-Napiers 
— it was not three o'clock 

She was thinking of Tommie. They had spent 
so many Sunday afternoons together, and she 
had often returned to tea with him and old Mr. 
Sutherland, a tea unattractively served, but 
botmtiful and good. 

She missed Tommie more than she imagined 
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wotild have been possible. She did not love him, 
but she missed hhn. For years he had made the 
difficult places of life smooth for her. Now she 
had to fend for herself. 

She drew some paper and a pendl from her 
pocket and wrote to him: 

"This is the first (^^rtunity I have had to 
write to you since I came. I am ' at it' from seven- 
thirty in the morning till I go to bed at ten at 
night. Then I am too sleepy to do anything but 
tumble into bed. 

"I was frightfully glad to have youi letter. I 
have read it quite dz times. Please always 
write just in the same way all the lovely home 
bits: What father said, how mother looked, 
how Victoria was comporting herself — isn't that 
a good word? Victoria does comport herself — 
what they had for supper. All that you are 
doing and reading and thinking. Of course, 
I've read 'Kips' ages ago. I recollect telling you 
all about it. But I think I'd rather be in a 
draper's shop and sell flannelette at 2| than be 
a N. G. 

"I told you I should wail. But I'm only going 
to do it once. Then I shall join the ranks of the 
world's heroes and heroines and 'suffer in silence.' 

'"ITiis is my trouble: Mis. Pc^pleton's a fool. 
If she was a knave or a rogue, I could forgive 
her. But you and I never 'suffered fools gladly.* 
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She has the very nicest husband imaginable, a 
straight, simple, good, big-hearted fellow; as clever 
as they are made at his work, full of enthusiasm 
for all that is fine and beautiful, devoted to his 
child, has loved his wife once, of that I'm con- 
vinced, and she's lost him, let him slip out of her 
life, because she's a plain fool. And I could cry 
about it all. Weep over the tragedy of it, and 
at the same time shake her. 

"'In what way is she a fool?' you will ask. 
*And are you sure she is?' will be your next ques- 
tion. And then you will observe in your polite, 
diffident sort of manner: 'You have rather a habit 
of jumping to conclusions and settling everything 
in too summary a fashion.' 

"I know all about that, Tommie. I often make 
wild mistakes and you never rub it in by saying 
'1 told you so.' And that's why I'm your frioid. 
But this time I'm right. 

" First of all I'll tdU you why Mr. Foppleton has 
ceased to love Mrs. Foppleton, and then you'll 
understand in what direction her foolishness lies. 

"She takes no interest in his work — which is 
clever b^ond praise. Black and white — birds 
that hve. Partridges, pheasants, wild duck, 
grouse, snipe. He must ha.ve spent hours, days, 
months, years in studying their habits. You can 
hear than cry as they fly over the moors, the harsh 
discordant notes of the duck at night. You can 
see their startled runs and hurried flights at the 
sound of the guns. Wcmderful they are. And 
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dien his book Qhistratkns — studies in gnys 
and sqnas, an neutxal tints, subdued, haimomom; 
ddicatdy suggestive. 

"He came in full ctf an idea to supper hst ni^it. 
There had been trouble in the afteTnoon, but he 
had forgotten it. A new picture — f<v be paints 
as weU — he was eager, enthusiastic as a boy. 
She intemqited by a comment on the beef- 
steak pie. It was insufiBdently ^azcd — the 
crust. She must reprimand the coc^ She 
spoke of the delinquencies <tf the cook for some 
minutes. His enthusiasm fdl away from him. 
He became silent. Gradually be became irritated 
because she was worried. Nice men don't Kke 
their wives worried. Finally he suggested the cook 
had better leave. Hewishedtobeb^ifuL Then 
she got in a tenq)^. She said he always wanted 
to drive the so'vants away. He was so hard to 
please, and they were so difficult to get, and she 
worked the whole week to make his home a>mfort- 
able. The end of it was, he banged the dom* 
when he left the room. 

"When she isn't talking of the servants, she 
talks of the chOd. This he can stand till she 
begins about her delicacy and all the ailments she 
has suffered during the week. Iben he goes 
white and miserable. He worsh^is Susie, and 
she u a dear mite, and really not particularly 
delicate. But Mrs. Fc^pleton, for some reason, 
likes to think she is, and refers constantly to the 
trouble she has had in rearing her. 
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"She never by any chance talks of anything 
interesting. She neitiier reads papers nor books. 
She is a strong Conservative. When she dis- 
covered that my principles were Liberal, she 
raised her eyebrows, and remarked that she 
thought only common people were Liberals. 
She writes a good many letters to relatives, does 
a lot of sewii^, pays innumerable afternoon ci^ls, 
worries her servants, and takes an occasional 
walk on the level. 

"But I am trying not to dislike her too much. 
Indeed, I am struggling to like her because I am 
sorry for her. Pity is akin to love, and I do pity 
her — because she still loves her husband, and 
his love for her has vanished. A one-sided 
affection must be — excuse me, Tommie — the 
very devil! Nothii^ else expresses it. 

"I now imderstand why Ihave been sent here. I 
understand my mission in life. I imderstand why I 
havebeen created. It is to bring Mr. and Mrs. Pop- 
pleton together again. Isn't that a noble object, 
a fine impulse, a magnificent thought ? Diana the 
peacemaker! The federation of the countries of 
Europe sinks into insignificance before itl 

"Now, I must say good-by. I am on my way 
to make a call on the Bnice-Napiers. Am sitting 
against a bank. Am to have Sunday afternoon 
to myself always Mr. Poppleton has gained me 
this privilege. It led to a quarrel between him 
and Mrs. Poppleton (my peacemaking hadn't 
started then). 
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" Fm hoineadc to distiacticni, to de^iair, abnoBt 
to suicide. And I'm so sorry for myself that it 
be^ me. Sympathy does he^. 

"Always your sincere friend, 

"DUNA Wenderbt." 



She coDtinued her walk thou^tfuUy. She 
was inctuiing Tammie walking along the shore. 
T\xy bad usualty gone there <hi Sundays — tzamp- 
ing across the glistening hard sands when the tide 
was out, and akmg the edge of the cHfis when the 
tide was in, to Westerton, and home throuj^ the 
fields to Heatherland. Sie missed Tommie woe- 
fulty, more than she imagined would be posable. 
She wished earnestly that she loved him sufficiently 
to marry him- She liked \nm so much, he inter- 
ested ha so greatly. Yet, there was no love in her 
heart for him — nothing but a calm affection. 
'Bsx heart never beat excessive^ when she beard 
his footstq>s, her pulses never quickened, she felt 
no excitement when ^e met him, «h<^ e]^)erienced 
no thrills when he touched her or sat clcse to her. 
Wilham Spong — in an emotional way — would 
have moved her as much. Mudngly she passed 
throu^ the fields till she struck the road leading 
direct to WJndlesham End. Would love ever 
come to her? And in what way? And would 
she know when it came? Would she be conscious 
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(^ it? And woiild it bring her h^piness? Love 
so frequently meant suffering. Tonunie suffered. 
TTis face was aging, his dark hair was sprinkled 
with flecks of gray, his laugh was not so h^py 
as of old. Suddenly Diana's heart melted in 
a wave of immense pity for him, of sympathy, 
of deep affection. She paused, and, drawing 
the letter from her pocket, she added a pKet- 
scr^t: 

"I miss you more than I can say. No girl 
ever had a better friend. And I want to tell you 
that I am grateful to you for all your tmfaiUng 
kindness to me, yovi sympathy and help. People 
often leave these things unsaid till it's too late. 
I don't want to be too late. D. W. " 

Mrs. Bruce-Napier was in, but not Mr., 
a maid said in reply to Diana's inquiry. The 
maid wore a quakerish gray costume, with wide 
turned-back white collar and cuffs, but her hair 
was untidy and apron not too dean. "Artistic, 
even to servant, who smells of onions thot^," 
Diana thought as she was invited into the hall 
and ushered into a drawing-room so shaded and 
dim after the white sunshine without that she 
could scarcely discern a figure reclining on a low 
couch, tin a voice — Katherine's voice — ex- 
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claimed, "Is that you, Diana? How glad I am 
to see you — you dear creature. I'm alone 
and so triste. IVe sprained my ankle. " 

Eagerly Diana crossed the somewhat crowded 
room, deftly worming her way in and out of chairs 
and tables, and, stooping, gave her friend a hear^ 
kiss, and without observing the recipient of which 
winced a little. It was only later that she dis- 
covered Katherine disliked heartiness in any form. 

"You've sprained your ankle? I am sorry. 
How did you do it?" 

" I fell. I was getting over a high stile. Mau- 
rice wiil go for walks full of stiles. He says if 
we only walk along roads we might as well be in 
town." 

Diana laughed. "I rather sympathize with him. 
I have a partiality for them myself, and so has 
Tommie. But I want to look at you, Katherine. 
May I pull up the blind? I want to see your 
lovely hair. '* 

" Well, only a little. I don't like a strong light. " 
She spoke carelessly, but had blushed at the 
compliment. Diana was as direct as of old. 

They sat and chatted for some time, and Diana 
found that her old friend had greatly changed, 
and in some respects not for the better. She was 
still warm-hearted, generous and affectionate, 
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but her artistic pose had become tiresome and 
extreme. 

She made many inquiries about the Poppleton 
family and household, but Diana was cautious 
and not to be drawn. 

"I, of course, was deUgbted when I heard you 
vere coming to Bogmere, but, oh, how I pitied 
you I I felt my having recommended such an 
engagement to you would alwa)^ be on my con- 
science. VfiH you forgive me, Diana, dear?" 

"I have my living to make," said Diana drily. 
"There can be no question of forgiveness. I am 
grateful to you. " 

"Really?" Katherine assumed incredi^y. 
"But, I forget, we are so different. I, personally, 
would rather die than live with Mrs. Poppleton. 
But you are so brave, so practical, so sensible. I 
wish I had been bom with a less sensitive dis- 
position. Life, with its crudities, almost btirts 
me at times. To sit, for example, at the same 
table with Mrs. Pc^pleton would cause me 
actual physical pain, so powerfully would her 
materialism, her lack of soul, affect me." 

Diana pushed her chair back from tbe couch and 

got up. She felt she wanted a window open, 

and without ceronony raised one a few inches. 

"I should have much more physical pain if I'd 
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"o th i "g to eat anrf drink, " she said bluntfy. And 
ID her eyes was the little sconiful lo(^ that wilted 
people up when tb^ had roused her contenq>t 
But gatTimnp did not see it, as her own eyes were 
closed. "And I should have the biggest pain 
of an if I couldn't face the unpleasantnesses of 

life gamely " She glam^ round the pretty 

lotmL "I'd much prefer sitting amongst soft 
gceen sofa cushions, reading a novel and allowing 
my delicate emotions and rose-leaf fancies to run 
riot; but some people have to face life's little 
ironies and bottle iq> their feelings, and clutch 
and hold down their soisitivenesses with firm 
hand, and say * Kismet'." 

"But I dQq>ly couldn't. I'm not so strong as 
you, Diana. Besides, I am not reading a novel," 
Eatherine added literally. " It's R^iiudd Dope's 
Poetry. Perhaps you've not read him? " 

"It's not a him, but a her," said Diana. "I 
tried the stuff once, but it sort of cloyed. I fdt 
like a bee must feel when overladen with honey. 
So I sat on the Common in a wind and read a book 
of Jack London's and then I felt better. But tell 
me about your hxtsband, Eathmne. Don't let's 
discuss our emotions; men and matters are 
healthier. What's he like? I hoped to see him. " 

"He'll be in to tea; he's gone for a walk. Ife's 
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over there on the mantel-shelf — his photo." 
She qxike without enthusiasm. She enjoyed 
discussing her own feelings and thou^ts and 
views, and more especially now with a sprained 
ankle, and she objected to Diana's directness. 

Diana studied the photograph thoughtfully. 
"I like it very much," she said after a time. 
"Isn't he awfully good ten^Kred, and downright 
and honest?" 

"Yes, I su|^>ose so, " Katherine yawned slightly. 
"He's the best fellow that ever lived, and simply 
devoted to me, but — he doesn't imderstand me 
a scrap. Ife's what might be described as ele- 
mental. Still, he's a dear. " 

Diana looked at her friend with knitted brows. 
"Another person material and without soul?" 
she began, but checked herself. Katherine was 
tiresome without a doubt, but she was possibly 
in pain. She looked frail and delicate, and was 
probably a good deal alone, and had become cap- 
tious and bored. Diana stooped and shook up 
her cushions and rearranged the silken coverlet 
over her knees. 

"How long have you been here?" she asked 
gemtly. 

"Nearly three weeks, and I'm so dull, and my 

ankle hurts horribly at times. And the doctor 
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says it may be a coiQ>le of nxmtlis btion Fm 
about again. It was my own diotce coming to 
live in tlie country, but tliis ^iace is sinqily a hcde. 
Nobody to know, at least nobocfy interesting, 
nobody with <wy mmH and intelligence ~~— " 
She mi^t have gcme on indefinitdy with her woes 
had not her husband entered the loom at this 
juncture. 

Maurice Ntqner — be invariaUy forgot the 
Bnioe, his seccmd name, vrbich had been tacked 
on to his surname with a hyphen since his marriage 
— was a man of medium beag^t, dean-shaven, 
somewhat stout face, with blue eyes and a square 
diin. 

Kt shook hands most cordiany with Diana, 
^ad that his wife had had a viator and had not 
been alone. He had been most unwilhng to go 
out, bemg still very much in love, hut Catherine 
had driven him forth. 

Diana liked the way in which he bent over the 
couch, kissed his wife, and looked at her with 
pride in his ejres. She noticed the gentleness of 
his hands and touch as he raised ho* to a more 
i^>right position to have her tea. This was the 
way Tonunie looked aft^ people and liked to 
take care of them. 

llie tea was nicely served. Hiere was plenty 
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of dainty silver and artistic china, but the tea 
itself was cold and the food tetchy. But Diana 
reflected that to housekeep first in a tiny village, 
and secondly wh^i laid up, must be difficult. 
She noticed how Maurice tried to cover up gaps 
by fetching some sweet biscuits from the dining- 
room, with the remark that she must be hungry 
after her walk. 

"The success of marriage depends quite to a 
small degree on food," she had once heard her 
mother observe in her wise way. "Men, on the 
whole, are more susceptible to their creature com- 
forts than women, because they are often more 
tired. An overworked man doesn't want to come 
home to tough, stringy steak, uncooked onions, 
and one of the children strumming 'The Merry 
Feasant' in the next room. Hs doesn't feel merry 
himself and resents it in any one else, even in a 
fictitious peasant. But give that man a well- 
cooked meal, put two or three pennyworth of 
flowers on the table, in firm glasses that won't 
tumble over, keep quiet, and in an hour's time 
he'll be whistling the 'Merry Peasant' him- 
self." 

Diana glanced at Eatherine. Would she be 
sensible? Would she assist her husband to sing 
the "Merry Peasant?" Would she know how to 
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retain his deep affection? Or was she going to be 
a seccmd Mrs. Poppleton? 

Tliat night she added a second postscript to her 
letter: 

"Mission in life extending. Another hxisband 
and wife on my hands. T^ husband devoted. 
Wife somewhat vain and self-centred, but still 
affectionate. Must try and ke^ her so. D. W. 

" Isn't my self-importance colossal? But [teo- 
ple with missions are always objectionable." 
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CHAPTER Vm 

The days passed uneventfully. Bogma«, once 
so charming and qxiiet and unconventional, had 
become residential, and therefore more or less 
commonplace. 

Diana spent each day the same as the last: 
In teaching, walking, sewing, and mabing an 
occasional call with Mrs. Poppleton on some of the 
less influential people of the place. Mrs. Popple- 
ton called alone on the important and wealthy 
reddents, in whose houses a nursery governess in 
any other capacity than that of a nursery gover- 
ness would have been out of place. 

Teaching, Diana ioxmd, was much more inter- 
esting than she had anticqiated; indeed, it was 
even exciting at times. For while she tau^t 
Susie she was teaching herself, and the child 
being remarkably quick and intelligent, Diana had 
much ado to keep ahead. 

Together they painted gorgeous m^s of Great 

Britain, Russia, or the Island of Madagascar. 

Diana liked juaq>iDg about to various and separate 
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places of the earth so that no part should become 
monotonous. She was of the belief that the best 
way to commit anything to memory was to see 
it down before one's eyes, see it illustrated; and 
Susie agreed with her. Lessons in such a form 
became a delight. While Diana depicted the 
towns of Scotland in vermiUion red, Susie painted 
the rivers in Prussian blue — and exciting and 
dangerous rivers they were. TTie Forth would 
overflow its banks and swamp Edinbuigh, and the 
Tay would rise with the rapidity of the Nile. 
And while Diana, with a clean brush, woxild make 
frantic efforts to rescue some dty from complete 
inundation, Susie would calmly wipe out another 
with the devastating celerity of an earth- 
quake. 

Together they stuck in mountains in crimson 
lake. Susie had a partiaUty for high peaks, and 
Diana for long low ranges. 

And as they learnt geogn^hy, so they tau^t 
themselves history. And what scenes they 
sketched ! Susie was best at Alfred and the Cakes, 
and the cheeks of the woman who blew upon the 
cakes were as fat and round as inflated balloons. 
Whilst Diana had leanii^ toward Sir Walt^ 
Raleigh spreading his cloak, which she repre- 
sented as crimson velvet edged with ermine; or 
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of the Kingmaker with a thousand or so battle 
aies cleaving his ^ull. 

Their progress might appear to have been slow, 
but in reality was remarkably quick. Their 
pictures they " threw off " with a few impressionist 
touches, and onc^ a scene or incident was depicted 
it was never forgotten. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic were attacked 
in the old conventional way. Diana could evolve 
no sdi^ne toward as^ting her pupil to remember 
that twelve went into a hundred eight times and 
four over. A knowledge of the Kindergarten 
system might have h^>ed, but Diana wasn't 
sure of this. She had known two Kindergarten 
children, and they were both singularly backward 
for their years. 

Sometimes Mrs. Poppleton came to the niirsery 
and watched her governess and child at their 
lessons. At first she had been shocked at their 
method of procedure, but finding that Susie 
appeared to make progress, and had never been 
known to approach her lessons with greater zest, 
she decided not to interfere. 

Her governess was certainly eccentric, and far 
too independent for a governess for Mrs. Popple- 
ton's liking and approval, but ^e had a "way" 
with her with children and Susie adored her. 
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Mrs. Poppleton, too, against her indination and 
fixed rule, became interested in Diana, became 
interested in ^ite of herself. Up to now she had 
regarded governesses as a species distinct and 
apart from the rest of the human race. Persons 
who woriud im the welfare of other persons* 
children, and when not working, ready, like the 
baker when he encountered the Snark, to fade 
away and efface thonselves in a qmet and lady- 
like fashion. 

And as to fade away was quite the last thing 
Diana would ever contemplate doing, Mrs. Vop- ■ 
pleton, in the early stages of their acquaintance- 
ship, received many mental shocks. 

For ezan^le, Diana actually took upon herself 
to prescribe for the treatment of Mrs. Foppleton's 
rheumatoid arthritis one day when that lady 
had been murmuring about her "affliction," as 
she always spoke of it. 

"Try a good five miles' walk every day for a 
we£k," suggested Diana briskly. "Eat plenty of 
sugar, and live on everything the doctor says 
you shouldn't, and then see what ha^^wns. " 

Mrs. Poi^leton gave a little sort of gaq>, and 
regarded the girl with widely dilated pupils. 

"Your si^gestion. Miss Wenderby," she said, I 
"which I might venture to point out was not 
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invited, I regard as — as little short of " 

She apparently was wishful of using a polite word. 
Her governess might forget herself, but never 
Mrs. Ff^leton. 

"Madness," Diana helped her out. "I know 
it must soimd so to you, but there is method in 
it. Now how long have you suffered from tbis 
— rheumatism? " She used the word boldly. 

"From this riieumatoid arthritis?" corrected 
her e^Dp^Dye[•, "about five years, and each year It 
becomes worse. S(mietimes I think " 

But Diana interrupted her gently. She had 
been with the F(^>plet(nis a month, and during 
that month she had learnt exactly what Mrs. 
Poppleton thou^t of her own conqilaint, for she 
had obviously given it earnest thoufj^t and un- 
remittii^ study and attention. 

"And you are no better. You have been under 
the doctor for five long years and you are no 
better. I don't say it is his fault, I don't say the 
treatment even is at fault, but I do say that under 
the circumstances it is worth trying another. 
Don't you agree with me?" 

"And what would you suggest?" Mrs. Pop- 
pleton was holding herself well in hand. 

"As I say, a good walk each day. Careful 
dieting — eat everything that's supposed to con- 
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tain uric add. You've been trying everything 
without; and don't avoid day seals. You say 
you're no better with tteatment, you mi^t be 
better without." 

"Hiat will do,"breathed Mrs. Fop^deton. "I 
don't wish to hear any more. This conver- 
sation makes me fed really ill," and she got up 
and sailed out of the room, leaving Diana open- 
mouthed from astonishment. Diana, with all 
her qxiickness and perspicad^ had failed to Ss- 
cover that Mrs. Poppleton's rhetunatoid arthritis, 
which really caused her no pain or incon- 
venience, was one of her greatest sources of 
happiness. 

The suppers in the evening tried Diana more 
than anything else in the day's work. Alone 
with Susie she was modoatdy ha{^. At times 
when out in the beautiful autxmm weather, walk- 
ing over the springy downs, with Siisie clinging to 
her hand and looking up adoringly into her face, 
she was as happy as she could be away from her 
own home and people. But the suf7>ers, when 
the little £^1 was tucked away into her bed and she 
and Mrs. Poppleton were alone, were almost 
insupportable. Mrs. Poppleton at the head of 
the table in a white pongee silk blouse with a 
wide tight, very tight, waistband, frcnn which 
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her bountiful £gure swelled above and below; 
uer hair dressed in elaborate rolls aad curls 
carefully protected by a fringe net ill-matching 
in coloiu; her fingers and wrists covered with 
rings and bracelets, and her brow furrowed and 
wrinkled with anxiety and displeasure at the 
misdoings of Mercy, the house-parlourmaid, who 
was waiting at table. 

Mercy, a nice, good girl, was not quick, and her 
memoiy was not a retentive one. She had been 
in Mrs. Foppleton's service for two months, she 
would possibly be in it for another two, then she 
would leave. No servant remained kmg with 
Mrs. Poppleton. 

"Where is your waiter?" Mrs. Pc^pleton with 
unvarying monotony shot this question at Mercy 
three ni^ts out of every six. " I have told you 
r^>eatedly that the carving knife and fork must 
be removed separately on a tray and not on the 
dish. Go and fetch it. " 

Mercy, wildly flurried, and with scarlet cheeks, 
asked what she was to do with the carvers whilst 
she fetched the waiter. She was clutching on to 
them as an Indian warrior dutches his scalping 
knife. 

"Return them to the dish pro tem." 

Mercy ai^>arently believed that the dish "pro 
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tern." was an article of china she had not yet met, 
for she searched hurriedly round the room. 

"Put them back. *' Mrs. Poppleton's voice was 
so sudden and sharp that, in a fright, Mercy 
dropped them on to the dish with a clatter, 
libf^ally bespattaing her mistress with gravy. 

"The servants wiU send me mad," Mrs. Pop- 
pleton said, as she w^ped a dab of gravy from her 
nose. "And you do nothing to he^p, Miss 
Wenderby. You just sit and look on while they 
— splash me." 

"I am sorry," murmured Diana, as with an 
effort she strangled a laugh, "but I can hardly 
give instructions to the servants in your pres- 
ence." 

"Yes, you can — at least about the carvers; 
I give you permission. Perhaps between us we 
may some day induce Mercy to remove them 
correctly." 

"But can it matter," asked Diana unguardedly, 
"so l<mg as they leave the room somehow?" 

Mrs. Pc^leton eyed her governess more in pi^ 
than resentment. 

"Perhaps not to some people. You, probably, 

have been unaccustomed to good waiting and 

having things done really properly. " Mrs. P<^ 

pleton tempered her rudeness with a smile, which 
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vas again a concesaon to Diana, ^therto she 
had not smiled when she had been rude to her 



"I don't know," returned Diana, quite good- 
humouredly, "but I do know we took our meals 
in peace, and — had no accidents with the gravy, " 
she added slyly. " There is some on your shoulder 
— no, your left one," she said kindly; "shall I 
wipe it for you? " For Mrs. Poppleton was mak- 
ing ineffectiial attempts with her table n^kin 
to remove the obnoxious mess. 

"Thank you." Mrs. Poppleton didn't sound 
as gratefid as she ought. She somehow felt that 
she was being lal^;;hed at, thot^ Diana's face 
was as grave as a judge's. 

The waiter episode or difficully cropped up one 
Saturday night when Mr. Poppleton was present. 
He was in tiie midst of a glowing description of 
an exhibition of Corots he had seen during the 
week. His plain, rugged face was alight with 
enthuaasm; he talked weU and convincingly. 
Diana, after a week of dull, vapid conversation, 
had given herself over to complete enjoyment of 
this new and refreshii^ subject, and was eagerly 
listening when Mrs. Poppleton began to ddrmish 
with Mercy. At first it was conducted in whis- 
pns, and Mr. Poppleton, after a momentary 
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pause, addressed himself solely to Diana. Her 
sympathetic attention soothed and gratified him, 
and her intelligence and responsiveness encour- 
aged him to talk his best, when Mrs. Poppleton's 
whispers became louder and louder. 

"You have lost the w!uter?" she ejaculated 
to the trembling Mercy. " ImpossS^le. A waiter 
is not a thing that one loses. " 

"What's the trouble?" Mr. Poppleton turned 
impatiently in his chair. "What's the matter 
now?" 

"Mercy has lost the electro-plated waiter," 
said Mrs. Poppleton impressively, "and it was 
a wedding present. And we are waiting for the 
carvers to be removed." 

"Well, take 'em away on the dish," said Mr. 
Pc^leton innocently. "Women have no re- 
soiures. Never heard such a fuss about nothing. 
Mercy, buck up and use your brains," and he 
returned to Diana and his theme, totally unaware 
that for the first time sine* Mercy had entered 
his household she pubUcly laughed, whilst his 
wife was too enraged even to speak as the dish 
and carvers jointly were borne from the 
room. 

Diana looked forward to the week-ends and the 
arrival of Mr. Poppleton as eagerly as a traveller 
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omtemplates the meeting with a green oasis 
in the midst of a hot and arid desert. 

By Thursday she began to flag — ^four days of 
Mis. Pt^leton imdiluted would have quenched 
a braver spidL Friday, she was in a moribund 
condition, though still smiling and making efforts 
at cheerfuhiess for the sake of Susie. Saturday, 
she took on a fresh lease of life, and by Sunday 
she was positively light-hearted and gay once 
more. 

Her family knew nothing of the difficulties of 
her life. H^ letters were bright and amusing. 
Only Tommie was aware of her heart-weariness, 
and he did what he could to comfort and cheer 
her on her way. He wrote to her with regularity 
— long, interesting letters, retailing the news of 
the village, the sayings and doings of her family, 
telling her of his own reading and work and long 
tramps taken alone. There were no words of love. 
Diana should have no scare or fri^ts. She had 
said plainly that she would return his love if she 
a>uld. He must make the best of that for the 
present. Neva* once did Tommie entirely aban- 
don hope of winning her. He was extraordinarily 
patient and persevering in whatever he took up, 
whether it was work, play, or love-making. He 
had taken up Diana when he was a child and she 
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a toddling mite. She had always attracted him. 
Her very naughtiness and the daring of her 
spirit had filled him with secret admixation. Her 
religious mania, followed by her running away 
from school, had stirred his own less adventurous 
^irit She was wonderful, he told himself. She 
was worth fighting for. 

When her letters came he held them to his heart 
and his lips, but he did not open them in the house. 
]h his own heart and thoughts he always associated' 
Diana with some creature of the woods, of the 
moors. She was an outdoor girl, not a sit-by- 
the-fire. To him it seemed she was bom of the 
sun and the wind and the rain and the fine, pure 
air of heaven. So he took her letters forth to the 
sun and the wind and the rain, and he would 
tran^ miles from the haimts of man, hug ging the 
letter in his hand, feeling the paper, tasting, in 
anticipation, the delights he wouM find therein. 

And thai on some lovely headland, or obscure 
comer of some heathy common, he would break 
the seal, slowly, deliberately, as an epicure rolls 
in his mouth some longed-for delicacy, draw 
forth from the envelope the sheets of closely 
written paper, and with a ^gh, half of pleasure, 
half of paJn, give himsdf up to decq)hering the 
ill^ibly scrawled but precious words. 
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Diana wrote in a hurry, she wrote badly. 
There was a plentiful sprinkling of incorrectly 
spdt wot^ and grammatical errors, but the letters 
themselves were a revelation of what a letter 
should be from one close friend to another. She 
wrote as she talked. She made no comments on 
the weather, because she never did in conver- 
sation. If it rained, it was so depressingly ob- 
vious, she said, that it was no good referring to it. 
Her description of her various and numerous 
altercations with Mrs. Poppleton reduced Tommie 
to a state of tearful weakness, and when she had 
been worsted in a fight she always admitted it 
with characteristic candour. She could be gen- 
erous to an enemy. 

In one letter, after she had been at Bogmere a 
couple of months, she wrote the following: 

"I shall not be home for Giristmas, though 
I've been dinging to the idea like the proverbial 
drowning man at a straw. 

"I voiced my request this morning after break- 
fast, which consisted of brawn, made by Mrs. 
Poppleton's 'own hands.' When Mrs. Popple- 
ton's been cooking, she refers to the results of 
her culinary efforts as 'orange marmalade, made 
by my own hands,' 'damson jam, made by my 
own hands,' 'red cabbage pickle, made by my own 
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hands,* and invariably in a tone of surprise that 
her 'own hands' could achieve ajiything so re- 
markable. She alone is surprised. Her hands, 
large and strong, look capable of roasting an ox 
whole, or <A pressing into shape a twenty-pound 
galantine of veaL 

"After partaking of anything made by her own 
hands, she is curiously uplifted; and this morning 
seemed a favoiirable time to voice my request 
with the brawn still imdigested. 

"'You want to go home at Christmas?' she 
s^d, startled. 

"I nodded in the affirmative. 

"'But I give a whole fortnight's holiday in the 
sununer. I mentioned that in my letter. A 
nursery governess is never granted more.' (I'm 
getting so tired of the words nursery governess.) 

" 'Don't you think she requires as much holiday 
as a governess who isn't nxirsery?' I asked. 

" 'No,' said she. 

"'Why not?' 

*"I ' she began; then stopped. *I — I 

object to being questioned by you, Miss Wenderby , 
as thoi^ you were a [nincess.' She b^;aii to 
walk from lie room. 

" 'Stop!' I cried. 'It's because I'm nat&piia- 
cess that I have to question you. If I were a 
princess I should be living in a palace, not ques- 
ticming, but ordering people about. It's rally 
pec^le in subservient positions who should have 
the monopoly of asking questicois. I am suie 
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you will see my point Please tell me why you 
think a governess who has charge of a child twelve 
hours a day should reqxure less holiday than 
a governess who has charge of a child six hours 
a day?' 

" This sounded, even to me, so like a proportion 
sum that I was offering to Mrs. Poppleton for 
her elucidation that I was in no way surprised 
when she really walked out of the room — her 
invariable custom when difQcult problems axe 
presented to her. 

"She walked out of the room, clodng the door 
firmly behind her, and leaving me with my well- 
arranged arguments trembling on my lips. 

"I would so much rather march out of a room 
than be left in it while another person marches — 
wouldn't you? I just stamped round for a minute 
or two, and then Mrs. Poppleton returned and 
asked me if I were suffering from toothache. And 
when I replied, 'No,' said she, 'Why, then are 
you wearing holes in our Persian carpets?* 

" 'Look here, Mrs. Poppleton,' I said, 'I will give 
up all idea of a holiday at Christmas if you 
will agree to my gomg home at Easter. I could 
not wait till next July or August. It would 
be impossible. I must see my parents before 
then.' 

"She wavered. 

"'Don't you think that Susie, when she grows; 
up, would fret a Uttle if separated from you for^ 
twelve months?* 
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" She capitulated, and actually her lips trembled 
as she said: 'Very well, I agree to what you ask,' 
and then added, 'but I only hope my child will 
never be in a similar position to yours.' 

"And when I could not resist saying, *0h, 
the place is not so bad as that, Mrs. Poppleton,' 
she just looked at me, and again walked out of the 
room. But this time I did not mind being left 
behind the closed door, for I had gained a point. 
Easter is a long way oS,but not quite so long as 
August, and it falls early. I've looked it up, 
and the moon rises with extreme despatch after 
the twenty-first of March. 

"Last eveniz^ Mrs. Poppleton becameexpansive 
in a direction totally unexpected. It was after 
supper. I have a cold, the rooms are kept so 
overheated, and the minute we go into the cold 
passages we begin to sneeze. First Mrs. Popple- 
ton has a cold, then I have, then Susie. One of 
us always has arednose and is sniffing. It's my 
turn just now. Mrs. Poppleton observed that I 
looked poorly, and suggested that I should put 
away my work. I did so with alacrity, and was 
about to start on the new 'Gissing* you sent me — 
and thank you so much, it's most ^propriate, for 
I'm one of the 'Odd Women' now — when Mrs. 
Poppleton said quite pleasantly, 'Don't read, 
Miss Wenderby; let's have a chat,' and as we do 
nothing else but chat — she chats and I listen — 
I reluctantly put the book dowru 'Have a good 
toast,' she su^ested, 'and put your feet on the 
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fender on this newspaper and then you won't 
scratch it' 

"Have you ever sat with your feet on a fender 
with a newspaper between, Tommie? It's so 
uncomfortable. You daren't move your feet for 
fear the paper will slip. But I didn't like to be 
impolite, or appear ungrateful, so there I sat 
rigid and with scorched legs while Mrs. Foppleton 
tdd me of her love a£Eairs. 

" She has had two, remarkable to relate. It's 
extraordinary what some men fancy. I have 
seen photo^phs of her taken as a girl, and I 
must admit she was good-looking in a large, fine, 
fresh way. She says her complexion was like 
rose leaves, and that when Mr. Foppleton first 
met her she was walking through a meadow in the 
early Morning, and was wearing a white gown 
with a blue ribbon at her waist. Mr. Foppleton, 
then aged twenty-three, was sketching in the 
nei^bourhood — -her people lived in Warwick- 
shire, and do stilL He was in rooms, and was so 
attracted by her appearance that he succeeded 
in getting an introduction to her, and a month 
later they were engaged. It appears they did a 
great deal of sketching together, he instructing 
and helping her. This, of course, was a dangerous 
game when the man was an artist ajid twenty-three 
years of ^e, and the girl wore a white gown with 
a blue ribbon at her waist, and the time of the 
year was Spring, and the apple trees were in blos- 
som, and the girl's parents were wealthy and 
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had three other daughters whom they deared to 
see married. 

"But then — there was always Mrs. Popple- 
ton's mind. How did Mr. Poppleton, who was 
inteUigent, get over that? I wonder and wonder 
and can £nd no solution. Perhaps in those days 
it was a different order of mind. Minds must 
progress, I suppose, or go back — shrink, in fact. 
When I contemplate Mrs. Foppleton's mind, I 
am reminded of a woollen garment that has 
been boiled. 

"You will say I am hard on her — you, who are 
always so kind, so anxious to see the best in 
people. But you have not sat with your feet on 
a newspaper, and a bad cold in your head, and 
listened to Mrs. Pt^leton's talk for two hours 
on end. 

"From her other and first offer of marriage I 
gained, however, some amusement. Mrs. P<^ 
pleton was unconsciously funny on the subject. 
It was from a German baron, and as Mrs. Pop- 
pleton knew as little of his language as he ^ipar- 
ently did of hers, the courtship must have been 
attended with difficulty. 

" 'He was rich,' said Mrs. Poppleton, 'fabulously 
rich.' 

"'Why then did you not marry him?' said I. 

"'His hair had a startled appearance,* said 
she; 'stood up on end like a blacking brush, 
and his dress was strange.' 

'"In what way?" said I, becoming interested. 
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'"He wore a dress suit at unsuitable moments 
with brown boots and a check tie,' said she 
loniniscently. 

'"A Gennan man's breadth of view and un- 
orthodoxy with regard to his clothes is a sign of 
his greatness and the greatness of his nation,' 
said I, without having any knowledge of the 
subject. 

"'Is it?' said she. 'I don't like Gennans as a 
class.* 

"'And they return the compliment,' said I. 
'I think to have gained the affection of a Gennan 
baron, whatever his hair, was nothing short of 
a triumph for you. And you would have made 
an excellent German wife — I mean wife to a 
German,* I corrected myself. 

" 'Do you think so?' said she, looking pleased. 

'"If you made brawn for him, such as we had 
for breakfast this morning, he would have fought 
duels on your behalf had the occasion arisen for 
them,' said I, preparing to rise, and folding up 
the papa that had bem beneath my feet. 

"She looked still more pleased; and when she 
bade me good night, she 'trusted' my cold would 
be better in the morning. 

"I am writing this in my bedrocnn. It is cold 
and cheerless and the hour is late. But it is 
imposnble to write letters if Mis. Poppleton 
is about. She says: 'I am so sorry to interrupt 
you,' or 'can you give me a moment, Miss Wender- 
by?' or Tlease excuse me,' so I do my correspond- 
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ence up h^e; and I am always afraid she may 
pounce in iq>on me and object to the extrava- 
gance of two candles btunmg till late in the night. 

"Drusilla, from whom I heard this morning, 
sounds happy. She is fond of women and girls, 
you know. And the principal of the school is 
kind to her. Besides, she goes h<nne most week- 
ends. I could be happy \mdsi such conditions. 
But, there, I'm grumbling again — and I'm a weak, 
knock-kneed creature. Do you know these lines 
of R. L.- S: 'The day returns and brings us the 
petty roimd erf irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to periorm them 
with laughter and kind faces, let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our biisiness all this day,bring us to ova resting 
beds weary and content and tmdishonoured, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep.* 

"I've copied them out and pinned them over 
my mantel-shelf. I read them each morning 
and say to myself sternly, "Now, Diana Wenderby, 
you're to play the man to-day. You're to per- 
form all your duties with laughter and a kind 
face, and you're to let cheerfulness abound with 
industry. ' Then I go downstairs and I'm ready 
for a row with Mrs. Poppleton before I've finished 
my first cup of coffee. 

"Tommie, why are some of us bom with such 
a strong bias toward evil? 

"One portion of Stevenson's prayer is always 
answered. 'And grant us in die end the gift 
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of sleep.' Sleep descends upon me as I lay my 
head on the pillow. It is descending iq>on 
me now. 
"Diana bids you good night." 

Tommie's face was soft and tender as he read 
the closing words. He had seen Diana asleep, 
and she had looked like a little child. 
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CHAPTER K 

About a month before Christmas the Popple- 
ton housdiold was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment on receipt of a letter from Mr. PoKJleton's 
brother announciag his intention of coming to 
stay with them at Bc^;mere, if convenient, for 
an indefinite period. 

Hugh Poppleton was a captain in a Bengal 
cavaliy regiment, and would be home on leave for 
a year. Part of this time he therefore proposed to 
spend with his brother, of whom he was very fond, 
and whom he had not seen for some years. 

Mr. Pc^pleton was unfeignedly delighted. The 
letter arrived on a Saturday afternoon when he 
was at home. Mrs. P(^pleton received the news 
in silence, and her face looked troubled. 

Her husband, discovering that something was 
amiss, asked her what w&s the matter. She was 
always dq}re8sed, he told himself with irritation 
when other people were hi^py. 

She said: "I don't think this is a suitable 
household for your brothor Hugh to visit." 
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" Why not?" Mr. P<^pletoa asked in surprise. 

" We are too homely. A regiment in the Bengal 
cavalry is smart, your brother will be smart. 
We are not smart Your brother won't be 
happy." 

"Fiddlesticks!" shouted Mr. Pc^pleton. Diana 
and Susie were not present. 

Mrs. Foppleton drew down the comers of her 
mouth. No woman likes to be shouted "fiddle- 
sticks" at. It hurts her pride. 

"Hugh is the nicest and simplest chap alive. 
You don't know him, Laura. On his last leave, 
you will remember, you were away with Susie 
at Felixstowe when he came down to Bogmere. 
Ihe one before he never came home at all, but 
spent his time in travelling in Italy and France. 
You've seen him, but you don't know him or you 
wouldn't make such an observation. What Hugh 
wants is, I expect, a bit of home life. He'll be 
here for Christmas — why, he'll be here next 
week, by jove!" he said referring to the letter. 
" Just you turn him on to some spiced beef, Laura, 
and then see if he wants smartness or silly rot 
of that description." It was long since Mr. 
Foppleton had been so carried away. A man 
about the housel A man to have a pipe with, 
a man to have a drink withi Already Mr. Pop- 
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pletoD saw himself and his brother yarning away 
till the small hours of the monung. He rubbed 
his bands with ^ee, and shouted to Sude and 
Diana to ccnne down and hear the news. 

"Uncle Hugh is the beautiful man with a long 
moustache in the drawing-room?" asked Susie. 

"That's him," replied her father ungram- 
matically. 

"Another Christmas present to give/' Susie 
aghed. "I shall work him a stamp case. But 
I'm glad he's coming. We shall be enough then 
to play 'Happy Family.' Mother won't play." 

"Mother hasn't time," said Mrs. Poppleton 
ponderously. "Mother has a great deal to think 
about, and will have still more now Uncle Hug^ 
is coming." Spiced beef, extra plum pudding, 
extra mincemeat, extra large turkey, the gamish- 
ii^ and cleaning of the best spare room occupied 
her thoughts — everything else for the moment 
was crowded out. And she must have a new 
dress. Hu^ Poppleton would be accustomed 
to dressing every night for diimer. Supper must 
be altered to dinner. It would mean extra ex- 
pense, extra trouble. The servants would prob- 
ably give notice. But it must be gone through 
somehow. And there was Diana. Would it be 
advisable to have a nursery governess in to dinner? 
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Supper was different. A supper of cold boiled 
pork and pickled cabbage was a suitable meal for 
governesses to attend. But dinner, with a soup 
and fish course, and dessert at the end, and her- 
self in a low dress, was unsuitable. Yet, somehow, 
she felt Diana would make the meal "go." Per- 
haps, after all — but she could defer her deci- 
sion about the matter imtil later. Hxigh would 
not be here for a week. There was plenty of 
time and she could consult her husband about it. 
And when she did, a week later, Mr. Poppleton 
said rude things. He bad no intention of being 
rude, he never did mean to be rude to his wife, 
but she drove him to it, he told himself, to save his 
conscience. To start with, he ^ed to see why 
she should have dinner at all. If Hugh objected 
to supper he could leave. Nobody would compel 
him to remain at Bogmere a moment longer 
than he desired. But he wouldn't object. Hugh 
was the easiest ctu^ in the world to get on with 
and to cater for. Give him a dinner of herbs 
and he would be satisfied. Mr. Poppleton had 
no grounds, by the way, for making this assertion, 
his knowledge of his brother's likes and dislikes 
being limited. They had not lived together for 
years. But had he known that Hugh would in- 
sist vpcai a diet coodsting ezduavely of potted 
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laiiq)Te>'s and fried sturgeon's roe, he would have 
hept silent on the subject. His wife's obvious 
anxiety to do the ri^t thing by her prospective 
visitor filled Mr. Foppleton with dread that 
through her fussiness his brother would be made 
to feel he was not welcome. And sooner than 
that should happen he would prefer losing his 
right hand. He himself was the very soul of 
hospitality. He had a knack of making people 
feel at home at once. The very way in which 
he handed cigars and whisky to his friends was 
a revelation of how cigars and whi^y should 
be handed. He now felt really distressed at the 
thought of what his wife might say and do. 

"I should certainly stick to supper," he re- 
peated for the third time, whilst he fidgeted 
about the room. 

"No, Qms," said Mrs. Poppleton, "it is out 
of the question. We must dine late while your 
brother is here." She spoke with a sort of heroic 
fortitude which maddened h^ husband to the 
point of distraction. "That I have quite settled. 
The three first menus are already arranged. I 
have given them earnest thought, and have 
already ordered souffle cases." 

"lliose don't soxmd sustaining." Mr. Fopple- 

taa. shouldn't have s^d this, and he knew 
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he shouldn't. It was exasperating. But Mrs. 
Pt^pleton kept her tonper. She was upheld 
by a spirit of burning sacrifice which precedes 
self-marlyidom. 

"And Miss Wenderby is my difficulty." 

"In what req)ect?" 

"Whether she should dine with us or not. Or 
take her supper in the nursery." 

Mr. Poppleton picked an ornament up from the 
mantel-piece and brought it down again with 
a bang, causing Mrs. Poppleton to give a high 
jump. 

"What are you doing?" she asked, amazed 
and breathless. 

"Laura," said Mr. Poppleton, with a sup- 
pressed groan, "don't, don't talk like that, old 
girl. Here we've made Miss Wenderby one of 
the family, one of ourselves, for between three and 
four months. She's worked like a nigger. Always 
jolly, always dieerful. Thrown in her lot with 
ours, interested in our doings — or pretends to 
be. Goodness itself to the little nipper, who has 
the sense to worship her in return, and — you 
talk of banishing her to the nursery because you 
propose turning su[q>er into a deuced tmcomfort- 
able dinner and malring everybody miserable. 

Laura — don't go. I — I'm s " 
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But Mr. Pqppleton was not called upon to tell 
the lie, to say he was sony. For Mrs. P<^ple- 
ton had gone. Following her usual custom when 
her husband lost his temper, she had risen, 
walked with slow, dignified carriage to the door, 
opened it, and shut it softly but seciuely, and left 
Mr. Poppleton to rage. 

Diana, coming in a few minutes later, found 
him in a chair, leaning against a table, his head 
buried in his arms. His attitude was one of de- 
spaii. He did not hear her and softly she with- 
drew, pity in her heart. 

Another Saturday bad come round, further 
bickerings and quarrellings to face, further mis- 
understandings to arise and to be made up. Mr. 
P<^pleton hful not been in the house an hour. 
He had entered it in good spirits and filled with 
good resolves to maintain peace with his wife 
at any price. All the week he had been telling 
himself that he was impatient with her, that he 
had lost the power to bring out the best in her, 
that the faidt lay with himself. And here, at the 
end of the first hour, he was left alone behind the 
closed door with despair in his heart, while she 
in another part of the house was filled with a 
righteous indignation and waiting for him to 
come and hiunble himself at her feet. 
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Why didn't be end it? he asked himself over 
and over again. His love for her was dead. To 
live as they did surely was wicked. Matrimony 
was a holy estate — a beautiful and glorious 
estate for those who loved one another. But to 
live as they didi Mr. Poppleton suddenly felt 
his soul revolt from it, from the sordidness of it, 
from the misery of it. But what could he do? 
What was there to do? Nothing. He could 
not leave his wife, could not separate from her. 
Other men might do such things, but not he, be- 
cause he knew that she still loved him. That was 
the tragedy of it all. If only she did not love him 
he would end their relationship. Some arrange- 
ment could be arrived at about Susie. She could 
go to school. She could spend her holidays al- 
ternately with her parents. It would be sad, 
distressing, bad for the child, but such a life as 
this was worse. Yet he could do nothing — just 
because his wife still had an affection for him; 
nay, more, loved him as much as her poor narrow 
soul was capable of loving. He wished that she 
didn't He wondered tluit she did. He even 
found himself tliinfeiTig that it was fine of her to 
do so. By rights she ought to hate him. He was 
often irritable with her, often harsh, frequently 
inqiatient, as he had been just now. She was 
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i to do her best t^ his broths Hu^, give 
him a royal time, and aU he did was to lose his 
texapa with her. Tlie ranembiance of her atti- 
tude toward Diana l)e thrust frran him. Sosne 
<rf the finest womeD wen small about the sodal 
^iTn«>nirip<t of life. Thi^ meant no harm, no un- 
kindness. Itwas constitutional with them. Th^r 
couldn't he^ it. 

Poor Mr. Po[^>letim had now arrived at the 
stage when he went in search of his wife to make 
fiiends with her. He didn't look veiy hard, but 
he found her. 

He found her in the spaae room. She was 
trying to dedde where an aimdiair, already 
brought iq> in readiness for Huj^'s OHnf ort, 
should stand — in the window, or by the fire- 
place? She ret^ved his overtures of friendship 
a Kttle (xildly — partly, perhi^, because she was 
so torn with indecision as to the destiny of the 
armchair, but chiefly because his praise of Diana 
had been so exaggerated and wann. Bliss Wen- 
derby, Mrs. Po[^leton had allowed hersdf to 
like, and she was a nice enou^ ^1 in h^ir way, 
but for her husband to make all this fuss about 
her was absurd. She, Mrs. Po[^>leton, would 
invite Miss Wenderby in to dinner with her and 
Hu£^ if she felt so disposed when the time came, 
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but she refused to be coerced into it by her hus- 
band, even if he banged the ornaments about. 

She allowed him, however, to kiss her on the 
forehead. She even felt pleased that he did so, 
but she did not allow him to see her pleasure. 
Men always thought they could rampage around 
and fly into tempers with their wives, and then 
when they had cooled down and were ready to 
make it up, expected their wives to fall into their 
arms with gratitude. Mrs. Poppleton was not 
of the falling, grateful sort, wluch, taking every- 
thing into consideration, was one of the few bits 
of luck that fell Mr. Foppleton's way — Mrs. 
P(^>pleton being five feet eight inches in hdght, 
and, as she invariably referred to herself, with a 
pride which was difficult to imderstand, an O.S. 

The evaiing had arrived — the evening iqwn 
which Captain Hugh Pqc^leton was expected. 
And an excitement which could scarcely be 
described as pleasurable pervaded the household 
of his brother, Christopher Poppleton. 

Cook had just given notice. Mercy was 
weeping in the pantry, why, cook was unable to 
fathom. Mercy's work was simple, handing 
plates aiid pouring out wine, con^pared with what 
she had to do. 
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Mrs. Po[^leton was in her bedroom dreaemg, 
Mr. Foi^>lebni was in his diessing-room swearing 
— hb yMte tie wooldn't tie — idiich didn't 
really matter, as later he found bis wife wished 
bin welcome his brother in a bbick tie and ^ti""*^ 
coat. Diana in a soft gray alk gown, {dainty 
made and <mly di^tty low at the neck, and i^iidi 
sbe ifit Mrs. Foi^leton would amsider eminent^ 
suitable for a governess who was nursery, was 
asasting Susie to get into a hi^ily starched vriatt 
frock with a blue sash and blue ribbons in her 
hair. Susie was to be allowed to sit up till din- 
ner was served in orda to see and welcome her 
new uncle. 

Now they were all assembled in the dining- 
room, and Mrs. Fo[^leton had just made the 
alarming discovery that her husband was in fdt 
slippers and hadn't bruslied his hair. Mr. Fop- 
pleton really lost bis tenq>er this time. Fot 
hours he had been chivied about from pillar to 
post. Be began to wish his brother bad re- 
mained in India. He refused point-blank to 
change his sHppers or touch his hair — not even 
for the King of England would he put himsdf 
to any more inconvenience. All he prayed and 
insisted upon was to be left in peace. He flung 
himself into an armchair and ^oomity studied 
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an evening paper — that it was the finandat 
column upside down made no difference to him. 
Angrily he bit at his ra^ed moustache. 

Mrs. Poppleton, cold, dignified, bitteriy out- 
raged at sight of the felt slippers on her htasband's 
feet, was about to pass out of the room, closing 
the door firmly behind her, when there was a 
sound of \Aeels on the road outdde, a vehicle 
drew up, there was a ring at the front door bell — 
Obtain Hugh Poppleton had arrived. 

Diana remain^ in the drawing-room while 
Mr. and Mrs. Poppleton and Susie welcomed their 
vidtor in the hall. She felt that she was there 
on sufferance; she had gathered that had Mrs. 
Pc^leton had her own way she woidd, for this 
evening at any rate, have been banished to the 
nursery, and she herself woidd have preferred it. 
For once her good temper and sense of humour 
had forsaken her. Her pride was up in arms. 
That this Poppleton woman with her small mind 
and petty narrow convention and little mean- 
nesses should look down upon and treat with a 
kindly patronage her — Diana Wenderby — was 
insupportable; and it was a very haughty inclina- 
tion of her head she vouchsafed to Captain Pop- 
pleton on their introduction being made by Mrs. 
Poppleton before going in to dinner; and Mrs. 
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Pc^leton had presented her to him — perhaps it 
was from ignorance; Diana was generous enou^ 
to hope so. 

Captain Pc^eton must be described. In his 
own way he was a striking looking man, and a 
^ical soldier. Tall, fair, with a blond mous- 
tache and blue eyes, most men looked at him twice 
and women a third time. But it was his manner 
that was the real attraction to those who knew 
him. Always gay, h^)py and careless, he passed 
thmii gh life pmil'Tig and contented, with a shrug 
of his shoulders and snap of his fingers for life's 
little ironies giving them the go-by with a char- 
acteristic abfuidonment, and welcoming all the 
good things of this world with <^>en-aimed enjoy- 
ment 

He now welcomed the fact that in his brother's 
household, which, half an hour ago on a reintro- 
duction to his sister-in-law he feared might prove 
dull, was a girl, young and decidedly attractive, 
and across his plate of tomato soup he r^arded 
her with ^es o£ re^>ectful admiratirai. Hiat 
was Hugh Poppleton's way, he so frankly and 
generously admired attractive people whether 
they were men or women — hence his pcq)ularity. 
For he was very pc^ular — even Mrs. PoK>leton 
admitted his charm, and had borne with equa- 
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nimity the mess he had made in her neat hall with 
carelessly flung down travelling rugs, gun cases, 
golf dubs, papers and sixpenny books. 

He not only looked at Diana with admiration, 
but he felt really grateful to her for being one of 
the Poppleton household. He was aware that 
his brother spent the greater part of the week 
in town, and but for this {prl he would have 
had to face Mrs. Poppleton's heavy, jdayful 
pleasantries unrelieved. With <Hie glance of his 
lazy bliie eyes he saw that Diana was original 
before she was anything else; and freshness and 
originality of mind appealed to his senses, jaded 
by the flattering attentions of the smart, slangy, 
gamey girl of Anglo-Indian society, more than 
did mere outward beauty of face and form. 

Besides, Diana looked curiously beautiful to- 
night, with her ccmtradictory scornful eyes and 
pathetically tender curling lips and white cheeks, 
and smooth, dark, exquisitely poised head. He 
found himself wondering which of the two — 
the hard, scornful eyes or tender mouth was the 
indicate of her character. Later he knew, when 
Susie, who by her earnest request had been ^owed 
to at tq> for dinner "just for once," hurt herself 
in a wild game of hunt the slipper (suggested by 
this delij^tful Uncle Hugh), and he iratched Diana 
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kiss the little bnused knee and wipe away the 
tears, and comfort the child with soothing words. 

The dinner had [Kissed ofi welL Mercy, at the 
last moment, had pulled herself together, wq>ed 
her eyes on the roller towel and had not forgotten 
the waiter. All this had been through Diana's 
instigation and encouragement. Unknown to 
Mrs. Poppleton, Diana had descended to the 
pantry when Susie was dressed to try and cheer 
poor Mercy iip, and had succeeded b^ond her 
wildest hopes. 

"I was going to give notice, Miss," said Mercy 
with a catch at her breath. 

"Well, I shouldn't to-night," said Diana 
soothingly. "Cook has, you know." 

"Yes, and I don't wonder. The mistress has 
been at her all day, and told her not to bum and 
overcook the meat a dozen times. Just as though 
cook had never met a sirloin of beef before." 

"This is perhaps an extra special thing in sir- 
loins," suggested Diana, "and Mrs. People- 
ton is anxious to have everything very nice. 
Captain Poppleton has not been here for years 
— he — he lives in India, you know." 

"Yes, and probably lives on human beings," 

said Mercy, scathingly. "I've heard they're 

what you call cannibals in them foreign parts." 
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She mixed some fresh mustard in a pot with 
violence. 

"Ok — no," said Diana, shocked. "Hedoeai't 
do that Mercy. India — is one of our posses- 
sions." 

Mercy, quite unmoved by this information, 
proceeded to polish up tumblers and silver, and 
collect salt-cellars and wine glasses from various 
cupboards. At any rate she meant to lay the 
dinner table, and, relieved, Diana left her. 

Captain Fop[deton noticed that his sister- 
in-law did the carving after sharpening the knife 
with masterly hand. Mr. Pc^pleton carved 
uneconcomcally, was inclined to give imdercut 
to the governesses instead of a slice ofi the end 
of the jdnt which was curled up with a skewer, 
and ke^ gristly bits for himself, which was a 
reversal of the correct order of things; so Mrs. 
Poppleton carved. 

She was, for her, in quite good spirits. The 
dinner was going well, her husband's slippers, 
hidden beneath the table, were forgotten, her 
own new dress was a success, though a UtUe 
tij^t and uncomfortable when she wielded the 
carving-knife. Susie, with flushed cheeks, looked 
bonnie and well; Diana, in her quiet gown, and 
in this silent, wdl-behaved mood, was a credit to 
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any household who enjoyed a governess; and, 
with a swift glance, Mrs. Poi^}leton disoxveted 
that the electro-plated waiter was on the ade- 
board in readiness to bear away the carvers at 
the pyschological moment. 

Hugh P(^)pleton was a good conversationalist, 
and he ent^tained the table with stories of his 
life in Ltdia and adventures experienced whilst 
on his travds. Mrs. Pc^pleton, who usually 
disliked sustained conversation in any form, 
especially if in the character of an argument, 
became interested when she could snatch a 
moment from watching and directing Mercy's 
movements. Mr. Po^leton was absolutely 
happy, and Diana gradually unbent. Captain 
Poppleton's frioidliness was difficult to resist, 
his glan<% was so frequently in Diana's direction, 
his desire to draw her into the conversation so 
apparent It was foolish, perhaps, after all, 
^e told herself, to be serioudy affected by the 
treatment of such a woman as Mrs. PappleUoi. 
Up to now she had succeeded in laughing at her 
snobbishness and little rudenesses, to see the 
humour, sad though it was, in her attitude toward 
all people she considered beneath herself in a 
sodal position. With a little, and quite xmron- 
sdous, shake of her shoulders Diana cast Mrs. 
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Poppleton from her. She would enjoy herself 
whilst she could. Opportunities of hearing about 
big game shoots or encounters with snakes did 
not often come her way in the Poppleton house- 
hold; ^e might as well make the most of them. 
Tommie always said she was a good listener — 
a rare thing amongst women. Many women 
listen with superficial interest, with a desire 
to please the speaker, whilst busy collecting their 
own thoughts for what they themselves are going 
to say when they get the opportimity. Diana 
listened because she couldn't help it. She was 
sorry when the meal was over. Her interest was 
not lost upon Hu^ Poppleton, and be was pleased 
and flattered. Nothing that ^e had said or 
done during the dinner had escaped his attention. 
He had surprised the look of amusement in her 
eyes when Mercy about to hand the sugar to Mr. 
Poppleton had suddenly whisked it away from 
him at a signal from Mrs. Poppleton, while she 
fetched the article which caused her sudi endless 
worry and trouble. And he saw that she silently 
laughed when Mr, Poppleton surreptitiously with 
his plate covered up some wine he had spilt on 
the clean tablecloth before Mrs. Po[^leton dis- 
covered it. 
"Who is this girl — this Miss Wenderby?" 
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he inquired, when, later, Diana disappeared with 
Susie and did not again return. 

He put the question to his brother when they 
were alone over a dgar, and he thought it mca« 
prudent to put it when his sister-in-law was out 
of the room. He divined that she would resent 
any interest being taken in her governess. 

Mr. Pq>pleton told him as much as he knew of 
Diana's history, "and she's the best girl we've 
had," he concluded. "We've had dozens of 'em 
since SuMe finished with a nurse. Always been 
something wrong — my wife's very particular, 
you know. Not that she shouldn't be," he added 
with generous loyalty to the absent Mrs. Fop- 
pleton; "can't be too careful at Susie's age to 
have somebody really nice." 

"And this girl suits?" 

"She's a brick," said Mr. Fc^leton with ea- 
thuaasm. "The house has been a different place 
since she came into it. Susie is devoted to bei, 
and my wife even likes her." (Mr. Poppleton 
was unaware that he hadiised the word "even.") 
"My one fear is that she won't stxfp with 
us." 

"Why?" Captain Poppleton knocked the ash 
from his dgar with care. 

"Too dull. She's plenty of spirit This is 
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her first sittiation. She ought to be doing some- 
thing better with her brains." 

"But if she's ha.ypy ?" 

"That's just it. Is she?" Mr. Pc^leton 
puffed at his pipe thoughtfully. Hiere was 
silence for a time. "You see it's a pretty quiet 
manage — I'm away all the week; I can work 
better in town, you know." 

"I expect you can." Captain Poppleton's eyes 
were on the ceiling. A ceiling is frequently use- 
ful to people in difficulties. 

" So, of course, it must be slow here. My wife 
does no entertaining in my absence — saves 
all the parties for Saturdays and I only wish she 
wouldn't." 

His brother laughed at the feeling in his voice. 

"So it's not exciting for the governess. It 
wouldn't matter for some girls, but Miss Wen- 
derby " 

"I've seen her/' interposed Captain Po[^leton 
quietly. 

"Exactly, so I needn't explain. Hugh, I'm 
jolly glad you've come. Youll Uven things up a 
bit. You'll be nice to her? I want the girl to 
stop. I'm sick of changes, infernally sick. And 
I like the idea of her being with the little one — 
influence and all that sort of thing. She's quick 
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tempered, and ^e's not pardcularly humble or 
patient, or the type one expects one's nursery 
governess ought to be — according to my wife. 
But she's fine at bottom, of that I'm convinced." 

"I am sure she is," agreed Ciqitain P(^)pleton, 
" and I'll do what I can to make things pleasant 
for her." 

If only Mrs. Poppleton could have heard them 
as she descended the stairs after hearing "her 
birdie's" prayers (who earnestly desired to say 
than to Diana) and seen the expression of her 
brother-in-law's face as he gave vent to such a 
noble resolve, she would of a certainty have had 
a fit — what sort of a fit, it is diflficult off-hand 
to predict. It might have been a fit <^ temper 
at her husband's absurd and ridiculous attitude 
of qiuzotism toward his governess, or a fit of 
crying (as she was tired after the strain of the 
dinner) at his general sti^idity and aggravating 
ways, for it was stupidity to surest that his very 
attractive brother should go and make himself 
nice to a dependent in the house — intense stiq)id- 
ity. Only a fool would have suggested it. Why, 
the girl would at once go and lose her head 
after the manner of girls who receive attention 
from dashing cavalry officers! There would be 
no doing anything with her. She would be more 
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airified than ever and have to leave. Mrs. Pop- 
pleton would have thought all this and a great 
deal more, had she heard. But fortunately for 
Mr. Pc^leton's peace of mind, and he was very 
peaceful and contented at the moment, she did 
not hear. Mr. Poppleton had his streaks of 
hick at times. 
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CHAPTER X 

The days passed swiftly now, so swiftly that 
Diana found herself wondering why or when she'd 
had time in the past to be bored. Tonunie could 
have told her why, and might have added drily, 
"You ought to know yourself, you're usually 
pretty sharp. You were bored before because 
you'd nothing of any particular interest to absorb 
your attention. Now you have — in the form 
of Captain Poppleton — damn themani" 

But Tommie didn't say this. He was too proud 
and he was too kind. Diana had always taken 
her joys and sorrows to him and he had never 
failed her in sympathy. Of late her troubles 
had been paramount Suddenly they ceased. 
Now Captain Poppleton was presented to him. 
She spoke of him carelessly, she spoke of him 
lightly — a reference here to a walk they had 
been, accompanied by Susie, a r^nark there 
about a conversation they had had. She spoke 
of him frankly too. She made "no bones" about 
his attractiveness. She menticmed his gaiety, 
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his handsome person, his engaging qualities. She 
wrote of him in fact as she would of a brother. 
But none of it deceived Tommie — if she meant 
to deceive him, which is doubtful. He could 
read Diana as he could a book. He knew that a 
crisis had arisen in her life, or would soon arise; 
which way it would go it was impos^le to 
predict; he did not know Captain Pop^deton. 
Tommie ^iras very dq>ressed these days. 

Hugh Poppleton had needed no encoiuugement 
from his brother " to make himself msx to Diana"; 
he had been immensely attracted toward her, 
if not exactly in love with her, that first ev^iing 
of their acquaintance Perhaps he had come ripe 
for an affair of the heart. He was unf eignedly 
delighted to be back in the Old Country once 
more. He was in excellent health and spirits, 
his position as regards money was soimd, for an 
uncle, latdy deceased, had left this his favourite 
nephew a ccnnfortable annuity, and he had 
nothing to do. A dangerous podtion to be in 
when a man is still young and thrown cheek by 
jowl into the society of a dull sister-in-law and a 
girl such as Diana. It seems safe to say; "things 
may happen." 

And what of Diana? Was her interest in Cap- 
tain Hugh Fof^ton genuine or superficial? 
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A rouple <^ weeks after his arrival she might 
have been found in her bedroom one evening 
thoughtfully r^;arding two frocks which lay on 
the bed — remnants of her days of pnepenty. 
One was the quiet gray, which suited her moder- 
ately she thought; the other was a creamy net, 
quite simple, quite suitable for to-ni^t and -^ 
she remembered what Tonunie had said the first 
time he had seen her in it, and her che^ flushed. 
For a moment she hesitated. Then resolutely 
she hung the net away in the wardrobe. Cross- 
ing the room a little later, she stood and locked 
at herself in the mirror, with a funny, comical, 
half-amused, half-scornful ezpresdcoi on her 
face. "Diana Wenderby," she said, "aroi't you 
ashamed of yourself? You were putting on that 
cream n^ to attract Captain Pc^leton. You 
are just the same as other girls, no better, no 
stronger. A little preening, a little burnishing 
of the feathers, and the man is caught. And you 
thought yotuself superior." Almost with vio- 
lence she strained back her hair unattractively 
from her face, and without another glance at 
herself walked firmly down the stairs. 

Romance indeed was hot on the beds of Diana 
Wenderby and Captain Hugh Pof^leton. 

She went to the drawing-room. There was a 
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fire in that room now each day. Mrs. Poppleton 
did not like to ask her brother-in-law to sit in any 
room but a drawing-room, as there was no library; 
a library, Mrs. Poppleton thought, was the correct 
place in which a cavalry officer should sit. Why, 
she couldn't have explained; she just had feelings 
that way. 

Diana found O^itain Poppleton alone. Susie 
was in bed- Mrs. Poppleton had not yet ap- 
peared. 

He jumped up and pushed an armchair to the 
fire for her, welcoming her with his eyes. 

"No, thank you," she said, seating herself 
on a carved black milking-stool, uncomfortable 
and hard. 

"Why not have an easier chair?" 

"Prefer this, thanks." 

"That I don't believe. My sister-in-law " 

"I don't think we should discuss her," flashed 
Diana. She was in a contrary, difficult mood. 

"AU right, all right," he laughed, "don't get 
excited. I was trying to suggest my sister-in-law 
might want the chair." 

"No, you weren't You were going to say that 
she would object to my atting in it." 

"Perhaps." 

"Well, you shouldn't." 
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"We do lots di things we Wouldn't." He lolled 
back in his chair and r^arded her with amused 
eyes. 

i "You have tried to discuss Mrs. Poppletpn with 
me more than once." 

" Well, is that any crime? I want to hear your 
opinion of her. It would interest me." 

" If you once heard my opinion, my true (pinion 
of her, I should have to leave," said Diana, "and 
it's not fair." 

" Don't you want to leave? " 6is gaze searched 
her, but she met it unflinchingly. "I have my 
living to make," she said. 

"Surely there must be some one who would 
be willing and amdous to make it for you?" His 
tone was full of meaning. 

"I do not think you have known me long 
enough. Captain Poppleton, to put so intimate a 
question to me," she returned haughtily. "Let 
us change the conversation, please." 

"I am sorry," he said penitently. "Please 
forgive me. I have known you only one fort- 
night, I am aware, but do you know some people 
one can learn to understand better in that short 
time than others in a lifetime." 

"I was imaware I was so transparent." 

"Call it honest," he corrected. "And re- 
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member we've been many walks, and had many 
talks." 

"You mean you have talked," she said, "and 
I have listened." 

" Very well. Put it that way if you like. And 
I am ready to admit it. I have talked. I have 
never talked so much in my life. There has 
been so much to say, and I like talking." 

She laughed at the admission. He was very 
boyish at times. 

" I hope it hasn't bored you? " 

"Not all of it." 

Now he laughed. 

"I am goii^ to stay another two months, so 
I shall have further opportunities." 

"Whatever does Mrs. Poppleton " Diana 

stopped. 

"Whatever does my sister-in-law say?" his 
blue eyes twinkled. "She's bearing it better 
than I expected. I broke it to her to^y. I 
said I hoped it was not encroaching upon her 
hospitality too much, but that my cousin William 
could not take me in till the middle of February, 
as be was full i^ till then. I went on to say that 
I could not face hotel life, and that after my 
bachelor existence in India a domestic environ- 
ment was so charming and delightful." 
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"What did she say?" Diana leant forward in 
her interest. She had forgotten ^e was not 
going to discuss Mrs. Pc^leton. 

"She closed her eyes for a momeat. Then she 
pulled herself together and she said, 'You are 
welccnne, Hugh; any relation of my husband is 
welcome.' She said it as though she were taking 
a pilL Then she added, 'But do you object to 
dinner at night beiog changed into supper?' 
'Changed into supper?' I echoed. 'How do you 
mean, Laura?' Said she, 'Till you came Miss 
Wenderby and I always had supper at ni^t with 
just something with it' I felt cheered at that 
infonnation, because I shouldn't have liked 
supper without 'something.' Sounds cheerless 
to just sit down to knives and forks and glasses." 

"You know what she meant," said Diana, re- 
fusing to lau^. "Go on." 

"I said that I loved supper. That I was 
grieved to find she had made any alterations in 
her domestic arrangements for my sake. That 
such knowledge troubled me greatly, ^x re- 
plied that it didn't really matter, only that both 
the servants had given notice." 

"She didn't tell you that?" ejaculated Diana. 
, "She did. Imagine my tender feelings." 

"Don't tell Mr. Poj^leton." Diana was really 
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distressed. "It would so wony him. You 
shouldn't have told me, and I shouldn't have 
listened. How foolish she is and — how sad." 
"Bsx face had become overcast. It seemed mean 
to talk like this behind her employer's back with 
r^ptftin Pc^letcm. Yet it was a relief. Mrs. 
P(^)[deton had been unusually trying the last few 
days, and had been really disagreeable and tmkind 
to the £^1 more than once. And Diana knew 
why. Mrs. Poppleton resented most strongly 
her brother-in-law's attention to her governess. 
And perhaps this was natural. Diana decided, 
she must be more^drcumspect m future. A dif- 
ficult rdle to play, she who had never been drcum- 
q)ect in her lif e. 

They had become very intimate, she and 
Certain Pop^deton. Eveiy day he had accom- 
panied her and Su^ on their daQy walks. In 
the banning he had asked her permission to do 
so — quite humbly and respectfully. Latterly 
he had joined them as a matter of course. And 
he had done so quite cfpeniy, tight under Mrs. 
P<^>pletcai's nose, so to speak. Thai he joined 
them in the nursery each afternoon to hear the 
reading aloud when Susie lay on her back in the 
sunshine, and Diana's lips curved so delioously 
over "Pickwick Papers." He had forgotten 
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"wliat a hook** "Pid^wick F^>ers" was. Hb 
enthusiaan for it was great. Hien there were 
the dinners when he could sit and look at Diana 
for an hour unbliishingly, Mrs. Pof^leton being 
too taken up with Meicy, too agitated by that 
ffiYs unexpected doings, to noti<x what her 
brother-in-law mi^t be saying or ddng, or ^ere 
his eyes might be resting. 

A"inan and woman under such omditions, as Ct^ 
tain Poppleton remarked, can become very well 
known to one another in the qiace of a fortnight. 

And he was to ronain another couple of months. 
Diana's heart beat a trifle more ra^iidly at his 
announcement, but outwardly she remained i~al"i 
Her sole interest, it would appear, was in the 
conditicm cA Mrs. Poppleton when she had re- 
ceived the news. 

She sat on the hard miDdng stool, her face be- 
tween her hands, and gazed thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

" Of what are you thinking?" 

"I was wondering if I could persuade the ser- 
\^nts to stop." 

" Oh," said he. He looked disai^xunted. 

" It is a serious matter. We might be without." 

"Without what?" 

"Servants, of course." 
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"It would be rather fun," said he. "I could 
he^." 

"He^ at what?" Mrs. Pc^Ieton had a habit 
of coming into a room and picking up the last 
lemaA of a conversation. Sht paused with her 
hand on the door.] 

"Help in the house if the servants leave. You 
told me they had given notice, Laura. I have 
been thinking about the matter. In an emergency 
I could give a hand." 

"Mis. FoE^leton failed to see that he was 
joking. She was a little horrified at his sug- 
gestion, though she endeavoiu^d not to show 
it The feeling that prompted the suggestion 
was, no doubt, kindly, but very mistaken, 
almost wanting in dignity and self-respect com- 
mg from a man who was an officer in a 
Bengal cavalry regiment She regarded her 
brother-in-law as a being infinitely superior to 
the conunon run of men of her acquaintance, as 
a figure of romance with his handscone face 
and figure and gay, dashii^ personality. She 
liked a man, so loi^ as it was not her own 
husband, to be dashing. It excited and thiilled 
her to dash herself. 

*'Hu^,"she said one evening to Diana — "Cap- 
tain Poppleton," she corrected herself — "reminds 
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me of a cavalier of the Stuart period, one of ^those 
dear cavaliers in a doublet and hose." 

"But th^ didn't wear doublets and hose," 
said Diana. 

Mrs. Foppleton was naturally amazed when 
her governess corrected her. "What then did 
th^ wear?" she asked stiffly. 

"I suppose you toean the short cloaks aod 
plumed hats." 

"Of course, of course. Not much differaioe. 
I knew it was something like that — something 
to do with doublets." 

Mrs. Foppleton had not the faintest notion 
what a doublet might be; but whatever it 
was ]she knew her brother-in-law would look 
well in one, and refused to be set right by her 



And now a man so ornamental, so distinguished, 
so romantic, was calmly offering to "give a hand 
in the house" if an emergency arosel Mrs. 
Popplettm caught her breath, always inclined to 
depart at crises. Her business would be to see 
that no emergency arose. She might tactfully 
suggest (as she had) that In view of his prolonged 
stay her brother-in-law would not object to 
becoming "one of the family," and then reverting 
to the"dnq)le little suppers, so nice and homely 
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and pleasant," hvtt that was a very different 
matter to an emergency arising. 

Without another woid, Mrs. Poppleton turned 
about and went to her kitchen. She went to 
interview her servants, she went to eat humble 
pie and tell them that the homely suppers recom- 
mence from to-morrow evening, to offer them an 
increase in wages, and to ask them to remain with 
her untn after the departtire of Captain Popple- 
ton. She meant, too, to smile upon them — a 
smile occa^onally was so encoiuBging, so uplifting. 
She began to compose her smile, to get it ready 
before she opened the kitchen door. 

But she was too late, the smile froze on her 
lips. The servants had gone! 
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The servants had departed, fled, or as C^>tain 
Pcf^leton put it, "doneabolt." ^w they had 
managed to get their higgage away unbeknown to 
Mrs. Fopp]etaa was a mysteiy never imraveUed. 
Two tin trunks must have somehow descended 
the stairs, two tin trunks must have crossed the 
hall to the kitchen and departed throu^ the 
back door — somewhere; and Mrs Pt^eton 
had not surprised them in their flight. It was 
nothing short oi miraculous. To ha it seemed 
almost imcanny. She r^arded the [daces where 
the trunks had stood — cook's by the door, 
Mercy's to the right of the dressing table — long 
and thoughtfully, but no elucidation of the 
mystery presents] itself to her. Then she rallied 
her forces. ^ 

The emergency had arisen. 

Diana in the week that followed not only earned 
Mrs. Poppleton's gratitude, but, to a certun ex- 
tent, her affection, though neither was a^^mrent. 
Mrs. Fc^pleton did not believe in sentimentaliang 
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toward a governess. But there was a better 
feeling between them. Mrs. Po^^leton was so 
worried that she cotdd a£Ford to be more consider- 
ate to a girl who was so helpful, who made beds 
and dusted rooms and washed up breakiast 
things with such speed (certainly a q>eed 
that was almost alarming at times, leaving Mrs. 
Pc^pleton trembling as to the fate of a much 
loved slop-basin of a large and useful shape, or 
a familiar milk jug that had withstood the on- 
slaught] of many a careless parlour-maid, but 
from utiiich, too, Diana emerged triiimphant), 
and such cheerfulness. And Diana could afford 
to be patient with Mrs. Poppleton because she 
herself was so amazingly happy, so suddenly 
contented with her life, and her surroundings, 
and her woi^ Krasework, she found to her 
surprise, to be full of quite unexpected interest, 
and Victoria she felt had been mistaken in accus- 
ing her of lacking the domestic virtues. 

She whistled as she shook i^ the pillows of 
Mrs. Foppleton's bed. She sang as ^e dusted 
the pink ct^ids of the drawing-room dock. That 
she whistled because Captain Hu^ Fc^leton 
was below and was putting on his boots at that 
very moment in readiness to accompany her and 
Susie in a ramble across the fields to \>l^ndlesham 
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End, the day being bright and frosty, she did not 
pause to confer. She was a changed Diana 
in more vays than one. She had ceased for the 
time being to be introspective. She would have 
said she had no time, that she was far too busy 
for self-analysis. That she couldn't be worrying 
round as to why her spirits were so good when 
there was a whole pile of dishes waiting to be 
washed up. Perhaps she was right. 

A help was f oimd to do the rougher work and 
the cooking. Mrs. PoppletoD, who spent three 
entire and successive days in town (much to 
Hugh's satisfaction), seated in draughty registry 
offices, succeeded in engaging servants for the 
New Year, each of whom, from her own showing, 
was a heaven-sent treasure. The crisis had been 
successfully C(^>ed with. Mrs. Pof^leton re- 
viewed the ^tuation with satisfacUon. No one 
could have done better. 

Now Christmas Eve had arrived. 

An atmosphere of gaiety pervaded the house. 
Diana and Hugh, assisted by a dancing radiant 
Susie, had decorated the nursery. Lovely fes- 
toons and wreaths of coloured paper himg from 
wall to wall. Holly and mistletoe crowned the 
pictures. Powdered glass, dazzling in its frosti- 
ness, sparkled over everything. 
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"I do love you, Angel Pie" — this was Susie's 
new name for Diana — " I do want to lay my cheek 
against your satin hair — the frost is so very 
beautiful." 

"So do I," murmiuwi Captain P(^pleton be- 
neath his breath. But Diana heard him, and 
the colour rushed swiftly to her white cheeks. 
"Be saw that she had heard him, and over his own 
face flashed a look cA amioyance, of shame, almc^t 
of distress. But Diana did not see it, she had 
turned away to hide her own confudon. 

"We must go now and decorate the drawing- 
loom and dining-room and hall, or we shan't 
be ready when Daddy comes," she said. 

Susie followed her downstairs, but Captain 
Pf^leton remained behind. When they had 
gone, he crossed to the window and stared long 
and absently at the landscape flushed by a wintry 
sunset. His attitude was one of dejection, a 
frown was on his face, his hands were locked as 
though he were in conflict with some invisible 
enemy, his gaiety had fallen from him. For 
long he stood motionless. Once he miumured, 
"What shall I do? what shall I do?" Darkness 
descended upon the room. But still he stood. 
Captain Hu^ Pc^pleton was fighting the biggest 
battle of his life and he was no coward, but he 
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was weak — very weai to-day. "I'll leave to- 
morrow," he said, and he knew he shouldn't. 
"I'll go ait^ the New Year. Laura will expect 
me to stay till then." And still he knew he 
shouldn't. Diana's lau^ reached him from the 
room below. Then the gong for tea sotmded. 

Captain Poppleton drew himself up to his full 
he^t. 

"At least I can love her," he said to himself 
as he descended the stairs. "No hann in that. 
A man can't control his emoticms." But he did 
not look at Diana as he altered the room. 

Mr. Poppleton arrived just before supper, laden 
with parcels, tired out after a week's strenuous 
work, and looking worn and ill. 

But the imusual serenity and cheerfulness of 
his wife and domestic surroimdings soothed and 
comforted him. He had heard by letter (A the 
fli^t of the servants. He had expected to be 
greeted by lamentations and tears. He had 
fretted himself into a headache at the prospect 
of what was to come. And Mrs. Poppleton, in 
the purple gown, received him with smiles. It 
was on the tip of his tongue to say: "Whatever's 
the matter?" but checked himself in time. 

Mr. Poppleton didn't understand his wife 
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after seventeen years of marriage. If he had he 
would have known that her spirits were high 
sinq>ly from the contemplation of her own mighty 
virtues. Many women, in the face of such ad- 
vermty as had been hers during the past week, 
would have succumbed, taken to thdr beds, given 
in. And what had she done? Had she collapsed? 
"Bad she said: "I am a sufferer from ^eumatoid 
arthritis, I am not strong. Somebocfy must come 
to the rescue and find me servants, and get me 
out of this predicament." But, no. For three 
whde days she had sat in bitterly cold registry 
offices, been cross-questioned by impudent girls 
as to evenings and days out, and been fleeced of 
different and many five-shilling pieces by many 
unscrupulous r^;istry office proprietresses. And 
she had emerged from the fray triumphant and 
successful with two treasures ahead, and one 
treasure in the shape of an economical help, 
who didn't require beer, in the kitchen at that 
very m(»nent. 

Mrs. Pc^leton sat down to supper in playful 
mood. Susie, as it was Christmas Eve, was 
allowed to stay up. Her husband was home until 
after the New Year. Her presents in readiness 
for the morrow were appro[niate, and had been 
secured at a small expotdituie — a pincushion, 
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for instance, destined for Diana, had cost only 
one and eleven pence and looked worth double 
the price. Ihe beef which Mrs. Po[^l^on was 
about to carve lo(^ed "done to a turn" — what 
a true treasure was Mrs. Faggott, the helpl 
Cook would have ovobaked it It was a round 
of ^iced beef which had taken fourteen days 
to prepare. It was an institution of the Foj^ple- 
ton household at Christmas time, and to which 
Mr. Foppleton was extremely partiaL He would 
have oijoyed it more if Mrs. P(^}pleton had 
talked oF it less. She carved it now carefully 
and judiciously. For a we^ there would be two 
hungry men in the house — men who were gtnng 
to shoot. Shooting men> Mrs. Fo|^eton tdid 
herself, were capable of putting away vast quan- 
tities of food. The beef would be a stand-by, 
but its resources miist be husbanded. 

She threw her usual playful remark at the 
table: "Thisbeef was spiced by my own hands." 
It came at an unfortunate mcanent, l<a Mr. 
Foppletcm had jtist come across a bit so hot and 
spicy that he cougbed loudly. Then Captain 
F(^>pIeton had a similar experiemx, and called 
out for water. Soon the only sUent memb^ oi the 
table was Suse, who was supping off bread and 
milk, whilst tears ran down ihe faces of the others. 
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"I can't understand it," cried poor Mrs. 
Pi^Ieton. "Something must have happened. 
It has always been so delicious, hasn't it, 
Chris?" 

Efe nodded q>asmodicaUy. 

"Fortunately there is cold mutton in the 
house," said Mrs. Poppleton, trying to keep calm. 
"Mrs. Faggott shall bring it Chris, kindly 
ring the bdL It is the first time it has been a 
£ailure. Of course you helped me with it, Miss 
Vftodaby, now I come to think of it I wonder 
who weighed the pepper." 

"You did," said Diana.' It was base of Mrs. 
Fot^eton to try and cast the blame upon her. 
£3ie refused to take the respon^ility of an over- 
pe[^>ned twenty-pound round of beef upon her 
shoulders, especially when at the beginning 
Mrs. Poppleton had daimed the whole credit 
of it 

Hug^ was amused at the flash in Diana's eyes. 
"Don't you recollect," she continued, "that you 
weighed all the ingredients, and I merdy rubbed 
them into the meat?" 

But Mrs. Poppleton's memory failed her. 

She remembocd nothing, and she wished to 

diange the conversation, it had become unin- 

tcnsting. What she desired to know now was, 
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whether Hugh would take some pidled cabbage 
with his ccdd mutton, as thsxe was some htmie- 
made in front of him. 

"Not too many pepper-c»ms in it?" he queried, 
^n4uch was a mi^lacement of htmiour. Mrs. 
Pc^leton rel£^>sed into gloom. It was thus that 
her efforts to make everybody comfortable and 
happy were received. And her husband never 
h^>ed her out of a tij^t place, or stood hy her. 
She had felt so happy too, in such good qnrits 
when she sat down to table. And her husband 
had kissed her with unusual warmth. And now 
— she looked reproachfully at the round of beef 
resting on the sideboard. 

Later, in the drawing-room, she watched her 
husband, brother-in-law, governess and child play 
at "Hapi^ Family" whilst seated on the white 
bearskin rug in front of the fire. She never in 
her life had sat <m rugs. She nevtx even lay 
down on her own couch in public. She con- 
adered it a most undignified position for her 
governess to be in, and later she should speak to 
her about it. She was going too far. 

Mrs. Poppleton sat very upright on her own 

chair, with her hands folded on her purple knee, 

and listened to her husband's demand from his 

governess for "Mr. Bones the butcher," and Cap- 
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tain Poppleton's from Sime for "Mrs. Bun the 
baker's wife." 

How happy they aD seemed 1 Their faces 
wreathed in smiles of easily pleased infants. 
Susie could scarcely contain herself for ocdtement. 
Her father was pleased at witnessing her joy. 
Hugh, whatever had been his trouble, had for- 
gotten it Diana's eyes danced in the fireli^t 
with merriment at securing *' Mr. Tape the tailor." 

Mrs. P(q)pleton suppressed a si^. Whoi had 
she seen her husband so gay? When seen his 
strong, plain features relax into such snoiles? 
And as she watched him her own features con- 
tracted with sudden pain. There had been a 
time — long ago — when she had been able to 
conjure this look to his face, when he had smiled 
upon her, when he had laiig^ed boisterou^y 
from sheer animal spirits and enjoyment of life. 
But now — six scrutinized the worn face. What 
had come between them? She still loved him — 
and in an hour c^ two she would go to her own 
room, and to bed, and hug the sleeping Susie 
to her starved heart, while he, Chris, her own 
husband, would lock himself in his little room at 
the end of the passagel How she shivered at 
the sound ci the turning of the keyl How she 
pressed her taxx to her pillow to keep back the 
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hard, diy sobsl What had coaue between them? 
Whose &iult was it? Not hers. 

Diana turned and met Mis. Pof^deton's eyes. 
Ferh^» she had divined the trouble d the silent, 
iq)ri£^t wmnan, for suddenly she arose, and, with 
a smile and a kindly toudi of Mrs. Pc^^tcm's 
cold hand, she asked her to take her (dace as 
she must go and see about the preparatifm <^ 
Susie's bath. 

Fc^ one moment Mis. Fc^^^eton hesitated. 
The next she was seated on the rug asking her 
husband if he had "Miss Pott the painter's 
daughter.*' 

That nig^t when she went to bed Diana wrote 
her Quistmas letter to Tommie. It would arrive 
a day late, but she had not been able to find time 
before. 

She felt wonderfully ht^ipy. Outside, beneath 
her window, there were some card angers. A big 
white moon rode h\ gh in a frosty dty. Myriads 
of stars twinkled in the deep dear blue. Her 
room was cold, her hands were numb, but her 
heart sang. 

Tlie letter was brief, but very kind. There was 
only one reference to Obtain P(^)pleton, and that 
was that he was remaining at Bogmere a coi^e 
of months longer. 
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Wben Tommie rec^ved the letter he took it to 
the Dale. He found a sheltered spot beneath 
a gorse bush before opening it He read it twice. 
Tlien he mounted to the flat wind-swept common 
above the Dale and went for a Icmg walk. Ht 
must have tramped twenty-five to thirty miles 
before returning home footsore and weary. 

He remained up till late that night. Wth his 
face sunk foward VBpaa his chest he sat till the 
fire dwindled and died. Then as the clock struck 
two, he rose and with a "damn him" followed by 
a reverent "and God bless her" he passed out of 
the room, and with the lagging footsteps of one 
who suffers greatly he went up the stairs to bed. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Diana ^teat a pleasant Christmas day. She 
received numerous letters and presents from her 
home people, and as she opened the parcels her 
conscience smote her a little. They have been 
thinliing more of her — the dear parents — than 
she had been thinking of them. They deplored 
her not being at home — "the first Christmas 
day iqmn which one of the children had been 
absent," wrote her mother; "they would drink 
her health at dinner, etc, etc., and hoped she 
would not be very homesick and duU." 

Diana dressed thoughtfully for church. She 
had made only the briefest lef etences to Captain 
Poppleton in her letters, and Tommie had ap- 
parently not mentioned his name. Homesick 
and dulll She sat down on the bed she had just 
made, and tried to fed hcanedck and dull. She 
upbraided hersdf for her disloyalty — for not 
wishing to be one of the party at Moss Deeping. 
She got out her parents' photographs, propped 
them up in front of her, and stared long and 
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earnestly at the loved faces. But no homeddc 
feelings came to her. Finally she gave herself 
a shake. "Can't feel dull, mother dear, however 
I try. I'm sorry. But there it is. I love you 
just the same, but I'd rather be here to-day. 
Please forgive me." 

She put on a fur cap and sttde — Tommie's 
present. How exactly he knew what would suit 
Diana. The cap, with Its smart upstanding tails 
of fur, might have been measured for the small 
dark head. She pictured him in Liverpool deep 
in omsultation with the "young lady" who would 
serve him. His hands in the poc^ts of his long 
coat, his dark face earnest, almost solemn, over 
the weightiness of the problem before him. And 
he woi^d go through with it so thoroughly. 
Every hat in the sh<^ would be shown to him 
before he made his choice; and he would be so 
courteous to the young lady, so soiry to give her 
trouble, and she would be so |deased to serve 
him — this <^>en-handed gentleman who never 
even asked the price of a thing, but knew his own 
mind so welL 

There was no letter from him. Just a line of 
good wishes, and as kindly expressed as hers had 
been to him. 

As Diana fixed the pins in the hat, she did not 
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feel quite so happy as she had been a few moments 
before. Tommie would be spendii^ a qviet, dull 
day with his grandfather. He would go for a 
ride perhaps in the afternoon. In the ev^ung 
there would be a long drawn-out dinner, when 
Mr. Sutherland would probably discuss model 
dairies. "Poor Tommie 1" she sighed, as she 
ran down the stairs in answer to an urgent sum- 
mons from Susie that she would be late for church. 
Mrs. Foppleton regarded the fur hat with 
eyes full of anything and everything but admira- 
tion. It was of sable; a sable hat on a nursery 
governess's head was, to say the least of it, 
unmoral. Mrs. Poppleton felt almost unequal 
to walking to church with it. She herself wore 
only a beaver stole — the thing was monstrous. 
She was filled with a consuming curiosity to 
know how Diana had come by that sable hat and 
stole. Who had given them to her? It was on 
the tip of her tongue to ask her at least a d(»en 
times between their own and the church gates; 
but Diana was not a person to whran one lightly 
put questions. Mrs. Pi^jpleton was not by any 
means in a Christian frame of mind; when she 
joined in the first hymn and "saluted the happy 
mom," she felt quite unable to remove her eyes 
from the tails of fur so dose to her. 
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Captain Pc^ypleton appeared equally unable 
to remove his eyes from the face below the tails. 
Only Mr. Poppleton, Susie and Diana herself 
kept their eyes in the place they ought to be — 
namely, in front of th^i, or on their prayer books. 

Mrs. Poppleton heard not one word of the 
sermon. Iter thoughts were either with the fur 
hat at her side, or the tui^ey at home in the 
oven. 

Neither did Captain Poppleton hear a word of 
the sermon. His thoughts were with Diana; and 
on his face was the expression that it had worn 
in the nursery on the previous afternoon. An 
expression as though he was fighting, and fighring 
a losing game. His lips twitched nervously 
every now and again, and to hide it he bit fiercely 
at his droc^ing moustache. Seen in the strong 
U^t of the morning as they left the church, he 
looked nervous and tired. 

But at dinner he resumed his gaiety and light- 
hearted manner. The Poppletons' presents were 
opened. There were crackers to pull with Susie. 
Mr. Poppleton was in boisterous mood with a 
paper cap on his head. Mrs. Pof^leton was 
uncomplaining, as, in the roasting of the turkey, 
Mrs. Fa^ott had distinguished herself. Diana 
was cheerful, and looking forward to an after- 
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noon oS. The Bnice-Na^nets had writtoi and 
invited her to join them at tea that day. 

Mrs. Poppleton had given her consent to her 
going fairly ungrudgingly. Her governess had 
worked well during the past week, she therefore 
merited a little reward. But the fur cap and the 
stole still rankled with her. She meant to dis- 
cover the giver of them somehow or other. She 
watdied Diana off from the window. She was 
addicted to watching pe(^)le off, including her 
servants on a Sunday afternoon. If they were 
dressed too smartly she told them of it — quite 
tactfully, of course, but still she told thran. 
She said overdressed servants) seen leaving a 
house gave a bad tone to it, just as bits of stray 
paper lying about a front garden gave it a bad 
and n^ected appearance. Mrs. Poppleton rarely 
went out without bearing in front of her a piece 
of pi^Kr on the point of her umbrella. 

To her horror, she saw that Diana was accom- 
panied by Captain Poppleton. Quite cahnly, 
in broad daylight, unaccompanied by Susie, she 
passed out of the front gate wi^ Captain Popple- 
ton. And both were laug^iing and talk in g as 
though nothing tmusual were happening. Mrs. 
Poi^Ieton stood transfixed while you could 
have coimted twenfy. Then she rallied her 
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forces, made a dart for the door, swiftly crossed 
the hall, opened the front door and more than 
measured her length on the mat — the last bit 
of hall had been slippery owing to Mrs. Faggott's 
almost superhuman efforts with beeswax and 
turpentine. She was considerably hurt. An O. 
S. woman cannot fall about with impunity. By 
the time she bad picked herself up Diana and 
Hugh were out of sight. 

He had not asked her if he could go with her. 
He just ^>peared in the hall as she came down 
stairs and followed her out of the door as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world; 
and she felt it would have been priggish and im- 
friendly if she had remonstrated with him. Be- 
sides, she wanted him to come. 

The world that wintry afternoon was beautiful, 
still and sweet-scented with the fragrance of damp 
earth and ploughed fields. It was not a season- 
able Christnuis day. There had been a change 
in the nig^t, and rain in the early morning. 
Everything smelt clean and fresh. 

"Do you think your friends will give me some 
tea?" he asked, "or think me very calm and 
iii^>ertinent? I felt I couldn't stick an afternoon 
in without you." He was helping her over the 
first stile of the fields leading to ^^^ndlesham End 
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(TcMnmie would have grinned at any one daring 
to help Diana over stiles), and for an instant he 
remained possessed d her hand af t^ she had 
jumped lightly from the stile to the soft, springy 
turf, and in that instant Diana knew that she was 
young — and in love. 

Does the reader remember the moment, the 
ezquiate, palpitating moment, when he discovered 
that he was young? Perlu^ he never made 
the discovery tUl it was too late. Perhaps it is 
too long ago to remember. But to some of us 
comes the knowledge of the priceless gift that is 
ours while it is still in our possession. It may 
come to us when we are climbing a high mountain, 
when the keen, invigorating air fills our lungs and 
veins as with intoxicating wine, when our eager, 
buoyant feet press forward to reach the top, and 
when we shout and sing for sheer joy at just being 
alive in a world so ^orious. It may come to us 
in the dawn of a summer morning, when the 
world, fre^ fnmi its sleq), is fair and unsullied 
yet by the presence of man, when the dew lies 
unbrushed on the meadows — a million drops 
twinkling and blinkidg in the sunshine, and the 
flowers open their sleepy eyes to the blue of heaven. 
It may come to us with the knowledge that we 
love — twice blessed momoit. And it came to 
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Diana with the touch of Hugh Poppletoix's hand 
— she knew that she both loved ai^ was young. 
The blood rushed in a butning tide to her cheeks 
and forehead, even to the very tips of her ears 
and neck, while her heart beat wildly, tumultu- 
ously, and she trembled from head to foot, almost 
hunting. She buried her glowing face in her 
muff to hide her confuaon, to vefl her face from 
the lode in Hugh Fc^leton's eyes. Tlien she re- 
covered herself. Her colour died away from her 
face, and her pulses steadied down, and she walked 
on quickly, with some careless word as to the 
welcome she was sure he would receive bom 
Kathetine. But she had lived, lived to the very 
uttermost, in that s\q>reme moment, body and 
soul tuned to the very highest pitch of htqipi- 
nesB. 

And her thoughts had turned to Tommie away 
in Heatherland, even then, even as they had 
always turned when she was profoundly moved. 

Another man had taught her the meaning of the 
word love, had taught her that she was young, 
had just set her pulses leaping in riotous fashion. 
Yet her thoughts had turned to her old-tried 
friend. Woman is indeed a paradox. 

She wanted to tell Tonmiie of her discovery, 

of her strange, new, gbrioiis sensations. Had she 
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not told him everything ^nce she was a little 
child? In her absorption she foi^t that Tommie 
loved her. Ihat as she was feding toward this 
man, walking sOently at her ^de, so Tommie 
had been feeling toward her for years, and a 
thousand times inten^fied. For Tommie's love 
was a finer thing than Diana's perh^s could ever 
be, because he had suffered through it. It was 
of the finest and purest gold, with all the dross 
purged from it throu^ that suffering. He would 
have been omtent just to serve Diana had she 
given herself to him, asking for nothing — but 
buoyed with the hope that q>iiDgs eternal that a 
day would come when she might be able to return 
his love. 

Could Diana ever love thus? Could she ever 
rise to such hdghts? Ever be content to give 
without receiving? 

She was chattii^ li^tly and gaily now, and 
had r^ained complete control c^ her emotions. 
She avoided meeting Hu^'s ardent gaze. She 
refused his help over further stiles. She refused 
to drift into the intimate perscmal talk th^ had 
drifted into so much of late. That must come, 
she thought, when — she could hardly frame the 
words even to herself — well, later. And as 
she thought of what might ccone later, again she 
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trembled and hurried <m — unconsciously — and 
a little breathlessly. 

She beheved that Hu^ Poppleton loved her. 
Experience had taught hex the way in which a 
man looks at a woman when he loves her; the 
mianner in which he ^)eaks to her — the tender, 
yet reqwctful and humble manner; his desire 
to serve her and obey her lightest wish; his 
absorbing interest in everything relating to her 
— of her hcHue, of her childhood, of her views 
on books, poetiy (e^)ecially poetry), muac, art, 
games, pursuits. Of his delight when he makes 
the startling discovery that she likes travel or 
the theatre. 

Yes, Hugh had played the game of nifl>mg 
love in the old, old way. And in his careless, 
h^)py, dashing personality there was the some- 
thing indefinable which appealed to the some- 
thing in Diana equally indefinable. Perhaps 
it was his calm, good-humoured indifference to 
everything and everybody — at the moment — 
but Diana. He was absorbed in her — not in 
Tonunie's unselfish, devoticmal way — that would 
have irritated her in Hugh — but he just appro- 
{^ted her quite regardless of what Mrs. Pop- 
pleton, or even Diana herself, might say or think. 
Took possession of her, courted her, talked with 
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her, even took care of her, which would have 
tickled Tonmiie had he known of it — and she 
actually liked it I Liked having chairs pushed 
to the fire for her, hassocks put for her feet to 
rest upon, doors opened for her, candles lit at 
night for her, un^reUas opoied for her — the 
e3q)ression on Tommie's face had he seen Captain 
Pt^pleton (qjemng Diana's umbrella would have 
been a sight for the gods. 

A time comes in most women's lives — even 
the most emancipated and independent women 
— when they are glad for some strong man to 
come along and take care of them. It had come 
to Diana now. A changed Diana indeed. 

The Bruce-Napiers gave Obtain Poppleton 
a cordial welcome. They knew that he was on a 
visit to Bogmere. Diana, who had been to tea 
with them most Sxmdays since her arrival at the 
PoppletODs', had referred to him casually; and 
Katharine had become su^idous. If Diana 
had not heea so casual Katharine would not have 
been suspicious. It takes a woman to under- 
stand another. Though had she questioned her 
friend on the subject, Diana would have been 
quite honest and frank about it She ad^t try 
to act a part — and did it badly, Tommie always 
said — but she could never equivocate. 
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Katharine was better, though she still limped 
a little and had to use her foot carefully, and 
looked pretty and attractive in a green velvet 
gown, ultra artistic and traily. She seined 
brij^ter and hazier too, Diana thought, more 
contoited and much more affectionate toward 
her htisband. While, as for Mr. Bruce-Napier, 
his plunq), honest face fairly radiated cheerfulness. 
Diana wondered if they had come into a fortune, 
or whether a poem of Katherine's bad been ac- 
cepted — Katherine had begun to write poetry, 
and, while she was trying to find words to rhyme 
with blosseans and meadows, Travers, the maid, 
ran the house and entertained her young man, 
who played a penny whistle with much ddll and 
fediug, in the kitchen. 

Katherine, however, to-day, appeared to have 
taken the reins of management into her own hands, 
and the tea was quite nice and appetizing, and 
the butter didn't taste of onions, which Diana 
thought was a distinct advance. Katherine, too, 
conversationally, was in her most amusing vein. 
She offered Captain Poppleton in turn Bernard 
Shaw, W. B. Yeats, Alfred Noyes, Dante, Rossetti, 
William Blake, and Matthew Arnold as subjects 
for poetical discussion, and poor Hugh's flounder- 
ings — for he had not read a word of any one of 
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them — tickled Diana greatly. On OiestertoQ 
he was a little more at home, for he had read 
"The Napoleon of Netting Hill" (more or less 
under con^idsion, he afterward told Diana), 
but when Catherine b^an to dissect the book, 
she soon discovered that he had not understood 
a word of it, and he knew that she had made this 
discovery, but gamely he struggled on, and agreed 
with his hostess that Chesterton would find 
lines of beauty in a bathing machine if anybody 
could. 

Mr. Bruce-Napier came to the rescue after a 
wiait. 

"Drai't you let that wife of mine worry you, 
C^tain Poppleton. I think Chesterton's an 
infernal ass, though he's clever enough in jugging 
with words. He -doesn't really know anything, 
but has a gift of maVing you think he does. Why, 
I could write as well if" — he paused — "if I 
had his language at my finger eiuls," and when 
everybody roared, he carried Hugh off to his den 
for a smoke. 

And then Katharine shyly told Diana her 
news while the colour crept into her chedcs, and 
a smile played round the comers of her lips. 

" I thought you must have come into a fortune," 

said Diana, "and — this is a thousand times 
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better. I am glad, Katharine. Isn't your hus- 
band delighted?" 

"Yes, and proud isn't the word." 

"It's just what you wanted to complete your 
happiness," said Diana softly, "a little child. 
ILatharine, it's too beautifuL" 

"I know," returned her friend. "I am grate- 
ful, and I never knew before how much I loved 
Maurice. This — has taught me." 

"I'm so glad," said Diana. 

"He's the best fellow in the world," said 
Katharine emphatically. 

"I'm quite sure of it," agreed Diana. 

"I shall be late," said Diana in a vexed tone as 
they crossed the fields on thdr way back. "I 
said I would be in at half-past ax." 

"Wi3l it matter?" inquired her companion. 
Captain Foppleton was in no mood to hurry. 
The moon had risen, and Diana, with her pale 
cheeks and inscrutable eyes below the fur cap, 
was wonderfully attractive in the moonlight. 

" I thought you might have gained some \mder- 
standing of your dster-in-law durittg the weeks 
you have been at Bogmere," lauded Diana. 
" She likes people to be punctual, and I sympathize 
with her." 
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"I hate to think of your doing all this woi^," 
he said angrily "and being at the beck and call 

(rf " He stcfpped abraptly. Mrs. P{^pleton 

was, after all, his brother's wife, and he was 
greatly attached to and deeply sony for poco* 
old Giris. What a mess he bad made of his 
lifel And how many men muck xtp their livesl 
His face was wretched. 

"I am hfiginning to be soiry for Mrs. Pc^le- 
tCMO," said Diana gently, "so please do not pity 
me. I know you have often wanted to talk about 
her, and now I am willing, because I want you to 
be sony for her too. She is so limited, so narrow, 
and so unhappy. Her life is a tragedy " 

"No more than my brother'a," interrupted 
Hugh savagely, "poor devil." 

"Yes, it is," went on Diana, earnestly; "it is 
worse for her because she still loves your brother. 
In her own way she loves him pwissionately. She 
feels their enforced separation most keenly." 

"And as soon as he arrives she starts to make 
him uncomfortable and wretched." 

"I know. That is her unfortunate manner. 
And she is over-anzious about everything relating 
to bis comfort, and all on edge, and in a nervous, 
sensitive condition because she is beginning to 
feel he no longer loves her. She has fought 
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against it, I am sure. For long she would not 
admit it even to herself — — " 

"How do you know all this? Has she spoken 
of it to you?" 

"Not directly, but a word dropped here and 
there — a reference to what had been in the past. 
Once ^be said, and I am sure that she was imcon- 
sdous that she had said it: 'In the days when 
my husband loved me,' it was very pathetic 
to me — that past tense." Diana was getting 
over a stile as sht spoke, and in her absorption 
in her subject ^ hardly noticed that Hugh again 
held her, and both her hands this time, as he 
helped her down, till she caught sight of his face 
in the moonlight. Then she saw the mixture 
of passion and misery on every line of it, and 
that his features were working convul^vely. 

*' What is the matter? " she asked involuntarily. 

"Diana, I am wretched," he said in a hoarse 

voice. " I — I " he broke off. " Some day 

perhaps I shall be able to tell you — something, 
something very near to my heart, if youll let me." 
He let go of her hands, almost thrust them from 
him. "Forgive me. I'm sorry. Go on with 
your story, with what you were saying. You were 
talking of my poor brother and his wife. I am 
not sony Ua her. I consider h^ a tiresome, un- 
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reasonable, selfish woman." He talked fast and 
was walking rapidly, " and I can see only me way 
out of it all " 

"And that?" 

"Judicial separation. He can't divorce her, 
and she can't divorce him, owing to our beautiful 
man-made laws. They must stick to one another 
for life, and will, owing to the quixotism of 
my brother's nature, and she will slowly kill him. 
Sap his life blood, kill him inch by inch, and then 
^ect a marble cross, expressing the most touching 
and beautiful sentiments to his memory." 

Ws voice was so full of bitter sarcasm that Diana 
was amazed. She had had no conception that 
he felt his brother's unh^>py position so deeply. 

"Marriages should be more easily annulled. 
Don't you think so?" He stooped and peered 
into her face. 

"No, I don't," said Diana steadily. "I think 
it would be a bad thing, and evil in its results, 
especially for women. Feeble always whimper 
and cry out at the first disagreeables that cross 
their paths. They expect life to be too ea^, 
too happy. They are losing their grit and 
hardiness. If they make marriages that prove 
to be a failure, I think they should abide by them 
and try to make the best of a bad job. My 
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friend, Tommie Sutherland, has said all this — 
it is not original — but I agree with him. He 
is often very wise, a thinkermoie than a talker. 
You see,*' she continued, "if one has tiresome 
fathers or mothers, or brothers, one has to put 
up with them; the relationship cannot be lightly 
broken. But as soon as ever a husband or wife 
finds out that th^ have made a mistake in tb^ 
marriage they begin to howl and talk of incom- 
patibility of temper and a jiididal separation 
— it's so cowardly. And frequently you will 
find one of the two still loves the other, whidi 
makes the position doubly sad. And if only they 
would wait, a day mi^t come when, after mudi 
patien(X, much striving, much forbearance, they 
had both learned to love, both learned their 
lesson, both learned how fine a thii^ is sacrifice, 
both learned that it is more blessed to ^ve than 

to receive " She broke off abruptly, em- 

bairassed, and with the colour again sweeping 
into her cheeks. She had warmed to her subject, 
forgetting what an intimate one it was; and had 
she not barred all intimacies of speech for to- 
night? But she had been carried away. Word 
for word she had repeated what Tommie had said 
to her in a letter when she had told him of the 
P(^)pIetons' threatened shipwreck of their love 
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and lives — Tommie with his ideals and patient 
nature, and quizoti^n, who never failed to 
tilt at the wrongs of the world if there was a 
possibility of righting them. "I am sorry," she 
laughed, "for airing my opinicMS in such dogmatic 
fashion, but again I am quoting my friend, it's 
a habit I've contracted, but he's g^ierally so right. 
He lives at Heatherland with a strict, dull, old 
grandfather. He's clever, original, and an omniv- 
orous reader; there's scarcely anything he doesn't 
know, from the name of every battleship, cruiser 
and destroyer in our navy down to the anatomy 
of the most minute beetle. But he's fri^tfully 
humble, and — his life is not the rosiest." 

"He appears, though, to be fortunate in his 
friends." Captain Foppleton's voice was pleasant, 
but beneath the pleasantness was a note of 
scnnetbing — perhaps jealousy, which amused 
Diana. "Has he had much experience of ill- 
assorted couples that he feels himself in a positicm 
to advise on their methods of procedure?" 

Now he was satirical, which Diana immediately 
resented. She might not and did not love 
Tommie, but she was a loyal friend to him. 

" Mr. Sutherland thinks and reads and observes 
widely " 

"Hiat is not experience," intem^>ted Hugh. 
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"A man, before he dogmatizes mtist have ex- 
perience " 

"But Tommie doesn't dogmatize," said Diana 

hotly. "I tell you he's the humblest of men " 

She stofq)ed. Captam Poppleton was trying to 
"draw" her; he should find ablank. "I am very, 
very fond of my old friend Tommie," she said 
sweetly. "We have known each other ance we 
were children, and are real friends." 

"You may be, but not Mr. Sutherland," said 
Hugh with some irritation. He had grown tired 
of Tommie. 

" Why? " asked Diana quietly. 

"How could he be a friend knowing you? 
No man, if young, could be a friend to a girl like 
you. It would be impossible, and you know it 
And please don't let's talk about him any more." 

"Very well," ^;reed Diana, "and I'm sorry 
my subjects of conversation should be distasteful 
to you. Shall we discuss the political situa- 
tion?" 

"No," sud Captain Pof^letoiL "Just let's 
walk along in silence; the night and you and the 
moonlight are so beautiful, and are stifficient food 
for thought" 

He knew, indeed, too well, how to play the old, 
old game of making love. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

Diana found, after hastfly removing her hat 
and coat and hunying to the nursery, that Mrs. 
Foppleton had started to give Susie her hath, and 
wore her most heroic look of self-martyrdcnn. 
This was always her method of dealing with 
pec^le who were late — she commenced to do 
their work for them, and with a cheerful, never- 
mind-me-sort of air wbidi once drove a cook, 
who found Mrs. Foppleton washing tq> dishes 
one Sunday night aa her being seven minutes 
late, to give notice on the q>ot. 

Diana was ten minutes late and was full of 
apologies. She had enjoyed her afternoon. She 
was grateful to Mrs. Foppleton for granting her 
this half-holiday when she was without servants 
and only a Mrs. Faggott in the house as a 
stand-by if anythii^ serious happened, such as 
Sxisie. falling down the stairs, or ^e house being 
biimt down to the ground, which Mrs. Foppleton 
felt might happen at any moment; and Diana 
was really sorry for having exceeded the time 
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stated to her for her return. But Mrs. Poppleton 
received all her expressions of r^et with this 
heroic fortitude, this gentle air of resignation, 
which made Diana feel inclined to scream. 

"Never mind," she said, "I am used to it, 
used to being the drudge of the hoxise while 
everybody else goes out and enjoys themselves — 
Now, my poppet, for the cold sponge — you and 
— Captain Poppleton disappear somewhere to- 
geOter — you say to Mrs. Bruce-Napier's. My 
husband goes for a long walk, while I — do the 
woA." 

"But you have been to sleep nearly all after- 
noon, mother," interposed Suae, whilst wri^ling 
away from the rough towel with which Mrs. 
Po[^leton was scrubbing the soft little body, and 
seeking refuge with Diana. Her dear Miss 
Wenderby, her dear Angel Pie, was being rebuked, 
being scolded. Susie knew this attitude of her 
mother's only too well. She talked in the same 
way to daddy when she was vexed with him. 
Said things "didn't matter" and "don't mind 
me so long as the rest of you are ha.ppy" and then 
daddy swore. 

She put up her arms to Diana. " Will you finish 
me?" she pleaded. "Mother is tired, aren't you^ 
mother?" 
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"Miss Wenderby shall not finish you. Come 
here, Susie, and stand still or I — shall slap you." 

Susie was so astonished that she did stand still. 
Her mother had never slapped her in her life. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and at once Mrs. 
Poppleton was sorry, and was more than ever 
filled with resentment toward Diana. 

"You see," she cried, "even the child is tired 
and overwrought. The whole household has been 
upset through your selfishness and thoughtless- 
ness." 

But still Diana kept her temper. Was she not 
hap{^ and Mrs. Poppleton unhappy? She could 
afford to be generous. 

Mr. Poppleton's step was heard outside, and 
he seemed to bring a breath of the cool night air, 
wholesome and sweet, into the hot, ov^charged 
atmo^here. He had been for a long walk. 
Had had tea at a way^de inn. 

"The light in the sky at simset was beautiful. 
Did you notice it, Laura? " He flung himself into 
the rocking-chair and drew Susie — now in her 
red flannel dressii^-gown — on to his knee, and 
she nestled her head, ornamented with curl rags, 
against his "scrubby" shoulder. 

"No," said Mrs. Poppleton, "I did not see it. 
I was far too busy and tired to find time to look 
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at sunsets. Susie, you must go to bed, you'll 
catch cold." 

"One moment," pleaded her father. "It's so 
joUy and cosy in here. Draw up your chair, 
Laura, and you, Miss Wenderby, and we'll tell 
Christinas stories." He saw there was something 
the matter, that there was trouble in the air, 
that Diana was in disgrace. He was anxious to 
smooth things over if he could. He felt in no 
mood for quarrels. But Mrs. Pc^pleton meant 
to have one with somebody. She was ripe for it. 
Her resentment against her husband, brother- 
in-law, and Diana had been growing mth each 
hour they were absent on enjoyment bent while 
she was left alone. She forgot that Mr. PoK'Ie- 
ton had asked, nay even begged, her to accom- 
pany him on his walk, and Sitsie could go too. 
No, Susie had a slight cold, and she, Mrs. Popple- 
ton, could not leave Mrs. Faggott alone in the 
house. 

"Why not?" he had asked. "She doesn't look 
a nervous woman or likely to be afraid." 

" That is not the point. Mrs. Faggott is a good 
worker, but I don't know anything about her 
diaracter." 

"You mean she might walk oS with the 
quoDS?" 
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"Not exactly spoons," replied Mrs. Pc^pleton, 
who was nothing if not literal, "but sugar and 
tea." 

And Mr. Poppleton had left the house irritated 
and annoyed, but had returned at peace with the 
world because of the beauty of the night. Mrs. 
Poppletcm, who had sat with closed blinds, knew 
nothing of the beauty of the night and didn't 
want to know. What she wanted was to vent 
her irritation upon some one. Diana refused to 
quarrel. There was only her husband left. 

A pitiful scene followed. Diana, carrying Susie 
ofi to bed, left them to it. Afterward she went 
to her room and drawing up the bUnd sat for 
a while and stared into the night. That marriage 
could ever come to thisl It was too sordid, too 
sad. Mr. and Mrs. Pof^Ieton had sworn to love 
and cherish each other till death divided them. 
She shuddered as she recalled their faces a few 
minutes back — faces distorted with passion and 
hatred on the (me side, and with hopeless misery 
on the other. Diana, accustomed to the happiness 
of her father and mother and the beauty of their 
bve for one another, had not conceived the 
pos^ility of a imion such as Mr. and Mrs. 
Pof^leton's, and it filled her with a great de- 
pression. For the time being she foi^t Hu^ 
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Poppleton and herself. She lived no longer in a 
beautiful present and a ro^ future. She thought 
only of the tragedy of the Uves of the man and 
woman behind the closed doors at the other end 
of the passage. 

She returned to the nursery after a while in 
order to tidy it up, and there she found Mrs. 
Poppleton cowering over the fire, which was 
nearly out, her face in her hands, her attitude 
one of the deepest dejection. But she roused 
herself at Diana's stq) and, picking up a brush, 
vigorously swept up the heaxth and flicked the 
bars of the grate. She did this so long and so 
thoroughly and so unnecessarily, as it all had 
to be done again in the momii^, that Diana knew 
something was coming, and lingered after she had 
finished her own work to hear what it was. The 
dejected figure bad touched her. 

Presently it came — awkwardly, almost aggres- 
sively: 

"Miss Wenderby, I conclude you do not say 
anything of our affairs — oxa private affairs to 
outsiders?" 

"No," said Diana, a little taken aback. "At 
least not to anybody but a friend of mine — an 
old friend to whom I have always told every- 
thing." 
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"She doesn't live anywhere in the nd^ 
bourhood?" Mrs. Pc^)plet<m's voice vas 
sharp. 

It isn't a woman. It's a Mr. Sutherland vibo 
lives in Heatheriand, and who is as close as the 
grave. But I will not mentim anything again 
if you do not wish it." 

"I dcm't wish it Who is this Mr. Sutboland? 
Are you engaged to him?" The question was 
flung at her. 

"Has that anything to do with the subject 
under discusaon?" asked Diana, her temper 
rising; but, suddenly catdiing si^t of Mrs. 
Pc^leton's face in a little jet of flame which 
^rang vep from the 4ying fire, a face that was all 
disfigured and tear-stained from weeping, she 
softoied. "No, I am not eng^ed to him* and 
— I won't meption your affairs again, I pnumse, 
to him or to anybody." 

"Of coiu^e, there is nothing really to tell." 

"Of course not," agreed Diana. 

Mrs. Poppleton rose and walked over to the 
chest of drawers, where she refolded some hair- 
ribbons of Stipe's. 

"You are present sometimes when Mr. Popple- 
ton and I have — an occa^onal difference of 
opinion." 
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"Yes," said Diana. She thought it was a 
mild way of j)uttiiig it. 

"Even a few words occasionally." 

"Yes," said Diana again. 

"Such words are inevitable at times, even be- 
tween the h^)piest of coiq>les." 

"Of course." 

"Especially when one is — is — nervous and 
artistic, and — Mr. P4^pleton is" — Mrs. Pc^ 
pleton paused, then she swallowed it — "so fond 
of me that he gets vexed when I am worried. He 
doesn't like me to be worried." 

"Of course not." Diana felt it was safe to 
confine herself to short sentences. 

"You think . . . I mean you have noticed 
how . . . how fond he is of me?" On Mrs. 
Pc^pleton's tear-stained face was an eager tense 
look. She stopped folding hair-ribbons while 
she waited for Diana's rqily. 

"Yes," said Diana gently. 

A recording angel may have entered up the 
lie. But another, an angel of pity, an angel 
of much understanding, wiped it out again. 
"Better to lie a little than be xmhappy 
much," says the little Japanese in "The 
Darlit^ of the Gods." And that was how 
Diana felt. She had lied, but Mrs. Poppleton 
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was the happier, and perh^s a better woman 
for that lie. 

She moved toward the door. "Sui^>er is 
ready, Misa Wenderby, and — I am sorry for 

being cross just now. I " Slie vanished. 

She could say no m<xe all at once. It was too 
difficult. 

Diana felt glad she had had sufficient courage 
to tell that lie. 

The Christmas week was a success on the whole. 
The men went shooting and had some good sport 
Once Mrs. Poppleton, Diana and Susie joined 
them for tea at a cottage three miles distant from 
Bogmere, and Mrs. Pof^leton managed to walk 
without one reference to her "affliction." Per- 
haps she feared further suggestions from Diana of 
living on sugar and a clay soil. Over the tea she 
was quite gay. They were getting it for sixpence 
each, including jam, and Hugh would probably 
pay for it. 

Her spirits drooped a little on the return 
journey. Diana and Hugh were together and 
far ahead of the others. A governess, if she 
walked anywhere but with h^ en^loyers, should 
be behind and not in front. She said this to 
Mr. Poppleton. 
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"But it is not her fattlt," said he. "Hugh sim- 
ply carried her off. I saw him." 

"She should not permit herself to be carried 

off. She has a strong will ^en she likes " 

There was feeling in Mrs. Poppleton's voice. 

"Ah, well, never mindl" said Mr. P<^)pleton. 
"Tliey seem very happy together." 

^ was right. They did seem happy. Even the 
back view of the couple denoted that they were in 
festive mood. Diana's walk was ^ringy as a goat's 
on the hills. Hugh's laughter came to them on the 
still wintry air. A robin, on a bare thorn tree, 
chimqied gaily in sympathy as they passed. 

Hugh, whatever had been his trouble, had 
succeeded in forgettii^ or banishing it. He had 
the faculty of putting disagreeable things out of 
his path, and snapping his fingers at them in 
passing. He devoted himself to Diana in a 
manner almost shameless, Mrs. Poppleton thought, 
considering they were not engaged, and never 
likely to be. He was only flirting with her after 
the manner of men whoi away on a hoUday. At 
the end of his vidt he would ride away from Bog- 
mere with a kiss perhaps (though Mrs. Poppleton 
did not in her heart believe the latter, knowing 
Diana) and a wave of his hand, and never more 
than a passing thought to the girl he had left 
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behind him. That an officer in a Boigal cavaby 
raiment should seriously fall in love with, and 
desire to many, a nuisery governess never entered 
Mrs. Foppleton's remotest thoughts. The thing 
was inconceivable. Yoimg dukes might lose their 
heads over chorus girls who entangled and married 
the young dukes. Diana was not like that, Mrs. 
PoH'leton told herself, she was too — well, too 
straif^t and wdl bred, and what a tribute to Diana. 

On the morning following she, therefore, re- 
ceived somewhat of a shock when Susie, who had 
awakened early, said calmly, "Mother, Uncle 
Hu^ is going to marry Miss Wenderby." In- 
deed so startled was Mrs. Foppleton, who had 
just leant out of bed to place a tea-cup on the 
chair at the side, that she overbalanced herself 
and nearly fell out 

" What — do you mean? . . . How do 
you know? How — dare you say such a thing, 
Susie?" Mrs. Foppleton, in her agitation, sat 
strai^t up in bed and stared at the child fixedly. 
She could scarcely believe her ears. Scarcely 
believe that Suae had uttered such words. She 
must have dreamt them. 

Susie, seeing what an impression she had made, 
also sat up in bed prepared to enjoy herself. 

"I — I don't mean exactly they are engaged 
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same as in the books read aloud to me. But I'm 
sure Uncle Hugh wants to marry Miss Wenderby. 
He gives her flowers — I've seen him. And Miss 
Wenderby is so happy — she sings now, and she 
never used to, whrai she is dressing me. And — 
Uncle Hu^ always does what he wants, most 
big gentlemen do," she finished conclusively, 
"and I'm so glad. I love my Angel Pie, and she 
would be my aunt, wouldn't she?" 

Mrs. Foppleton had the power, when greatly 
moved, of expressing in her body as well as with 
her tongue her unbridled emotions. Her limbs 
now beneath the bedclothes became positively 
contorted, and quite alarmed little Susie. 

"Are you ill, mother?" she asked. 

Mrs. Po[^leton nodded her head. 

"I am ill and upset at what you have said. 
You are a naughty little girl even to think such 
things, let alone say them. Uncle Hugh will 
neoer many Miss Wenderby, never. And you 
must not speak of it again. Do you hear, SuMe? 
I know you did not mean to be naugh^, but 
children should never discuss such matters. Have 
you spoken of it to Miss Wenderby?" 

Sude nodded in the affinnative. 

"Good gracious! And to Uncle Hugh?" 

Again she nodded. 
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Mrs. Pc^leton closed her eyes, while she 
straightened out her limbs, which were becoming 
cramped. Then she <^>»ied them again sl<ndy 
and painfully as though she found life too difficult 
to face. Susie watched her in awed wonderment. 

"What did Miss Wenderby say?" 

"She laughed and kissed me, and her cheeks 
were lovely pink." 

"I don't want to hear anything about her 
dieeks. And Uncle Hugh?" 

"He kissed me too and said *I — I' — it's 
hard to remember exactly what be said, mother." 

"Go on," commanded Mrs. Poppleton; "you 
must try and remember. You must lie there in 
bed till you do remember, Susie." 

Susie looked on the point of tears. Her litUe 
mouth puckered up and her cheeks became crim- 
son. ^ was no longer a precocious little girl, 
but a worried, unh^py baby. Why was her 
mother so cross? What had she said? Why did 
she look like that? Suddenly in^iration came. 
"Don't you want Uncle Hugh to marry Miss 
Wenderby, mother?" 

"Certainly not." When Mrs. Poppleton 
snapped hsi jaws together in such fa^on it 
always moved Diana to laughter, but it merely 
frightened Su^. Tears came to her eyes. She 
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wished Miss Wenderby would come for her and 
cany her off to be dressed. 

Mrs. Po[^let(m, observing the tears, told her 
not to cry and be a baby, and that if she liked 
she could get out of her own bed and come to her 
mother's. 

Tucked up against Mrs. Pt^ipleton's arm and 
unable to see her face Susie felt less frightened, 
and tried hard to remember what Uncle Hugh 
had said. 

"We were in the nursery, and Miss Wenderby 
was getting ready to go out, and Uncle Hugh 
had a box in his hand which he said had just 
come by post *' 

"I know," said Mrs. Poppleton; "I saw it 
arrive, and wondered what was in it. It was a 
long thin box." 

"Yes," said Susie, "and it had carnations in 
it — lovely big pnk ones, with long, long stalks. 
He showed them to me and let me smell them, 
and he said he was gdng to give them to Miss 
Wenderby." 

"Good gracious I" Mrs. Poppleton nearly shot 
Siisie out of bed with the violence of her move- 
ment. "Carnations at this time of the yearl 
They must cost a fortune. Go on, Susie." 

Susie, holdiog on to the rail head of the bed, 
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continued: "Tlien I sfud, 'Do you love Miss 
Wenderby, Uncle Hugh?' And he said "Yes, 
Susie, veiy much.' And I said, 'Are you going 
to marry her same as David married Dora?' 
And he said . . ." Again Susie's memory 
failed her. 

"Go on, daiiing," continued Mrs. Fo^leton 
feverishly. "What did Uncle Hu^ say? Try 
hard to remember." 

"It was something about God. Something 

. . ." The child knit her brows, but it 
would not omie. 

"Was it — God he^ me, I will?" Ifow Mrs. 
Poppleton hoped it wasn't. How great was her 
relief when Susie shook her iaii head. 

"No, it wasn't that Uncle Hu^ looked 
unhappy when he said it, and he wiped his izce 
with his handkercbief. It was . . . Oh, 
mother, it is hard. I can't remember. Does it 
matter very much — I know . . . it's just 
come, it was "I would to God I could." Suae 
was quite triumphant, and almost shouted it out. 

"Ah!" Mrs. Poppleton's breath left her lungs 
in one big wave, in an immense sigh of satis- 
faction. He had said that — "I woidd to God 
I could." He realized that the thing was im- 
possible. He had the sense to see it was 
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impossible. He recogmzed the difference of their 
Rodal positions. Whatever he might widi or 
desire — and men are so easily carried away — 
he had the sense to see that such a difference, 
such a wide gulf, could never be bridged over. 
Again Mrs. Poppleton let forth a sigh, leaving 
her Itmgs deflated and flat. She had been right, 
Hugh was meredy amusing himself, passing the 
time with Diana for want of something better 
to do. Her relief was enormous. Hien, perhaps 
because her mind was at rest — Diana Wenderby 
would not enter the Poppleton family — more 
generous fedii^ came to her. It seemed a little 
hard on the girl, a Uttle imfair that Captain 
Pc^pleton should amuse himself at her expense 
in ^lis U^t and wanton fashion. Diana, after 
all, was a nice, good girl and worthy of a better 
fate. Had Tommie known that Mrs. Popi^eton 
thought of Diana as a "nice, good girl" he would 
have been immensely tickled. Once Diana had 
said to him: " Call me any and every thing in the 
world but an 'estimable person.' Hiat I could not 
bear, the insult would be too great." And when 
Mrs. Poppleton now thought of Diana as "nice 
and good" surely it was tantamount to t^inlring 
of her as "estimable." However, Diana never 
knew, which was a mercy, and Mrs. Poppleton 
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pertiaps never really thou^t it, but merdy used 
the words in her own mind without conffldering 
their significance, as one who might i^>eak of 
Milan Cathedral as a "nice cathedral," and St 
Fnmds of Assisi as a "good man." 

When she was dressed and had breakfasted 
she felt impelled to spesk to her husband oi what 
Susie had told her, 

Mr. Poppleton was busy. A birch tree in the 
garden had just attracted his attention; its 
straight, white, shiny trunk, and bare, delicate, 
feathery branches against a gray-blue wintry 
sky, and in the foreground a low bush of scarlet- 
berried holly, made a striking little picture in the 
pale sunshine. 

Eager to transmit it to paper he fetched his 
materials and had just made a start when Mrs. 
Poppleton bore in upon him. 

"Chris," she said, "I want to speak to 
you." 

"H'm?" Mr. Poppleton, who had a brush in 
his mouth, intimated that he was listening. 

"It's about Hugh and Miss Wemderby." 

Mr. Pc^pleton at once removed the brush from 
his mouth. "Th^re not engE^ed?" he cried 
gladly and hq>efully. 

"Engagedl Do you wish than to be?" 
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Mr. Po^leton averted his eyes. When his 
wife qwke like that he allowed his gaze to rest 
anywhve but iq>on her. 

"Do you widi them to be?" Bfo. Pc^leton 
repeated. 

"Yes," said he bravely. 

"You wish your brother — an officer in 
a Bengal cavalry raiment — to marry your 
nursery governess, who washes and bathes your 
child?" Mrs. Poi^leton sat down and folded 
het hands. "You wish your brother to marry a 
gjrl who is little better than a nurse? You wish 
her to be my sister-in-law? Tliink of what my 
family, of what your family, of what the Bc^mere 
people would sayl" 

"I should think if they had any sense they 
would say Hugh was a lucky man. I know I 
should." He was struggling hard to keep his 
tenq>er. Steadily he kept his gaze on the slender, 
gnu^ful birch tree. He would have the otun^ 
of his opinions, but be would iu>t quarrel this 
morning. He returned to woi^ on the morrow, 
his week was i^. The last day should be qpent 
in peace and harmony. His soul and spirit 
revolted from the perpetual wrangling and bicker- 
ing between himself and his wife. There should 
be no more this last day. With careful, steady 
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hand he worked in the dedicate gray trunk of the 
birch tree. 

"I repeat" said Mrs. Poppletcm, "would you 
care to saddle us with a sister-in-law who has 
tau^t and dressed and — bathed our child?" 

And thai Mr. Poppleton let forth the vials of 
his wrath. He could contain himself no longer. 
His wife was so intensely aggravating. 

"Bathe our child! Great God above, is there 
anything disgraceful in bathing a httle child? 
And if there were, would Miss Wenderby be doing 
it? Not ^e; she's not the kind to do anything 
that would cause her shame — and it's just 
because she's such a lady, such a thorou^bred, 
so altogether large minded, that she does what 
you would term menial work, so naturally and 
sweetly. Some day perhaps Susie will realize 
the privile^ of having been washed by so fine 
a creature. I'll see that she does. And, Heaven 
help me, 111 teach her to try to be what Miss 
Wenderby is — not mean, and little, and poor- 
spirited. . . ." He checked himself with a 
groan. "Oh, Laura, don't try me so bitterly. 
I was resolved this morning that you and I would 
spend our last day together happily, with no 
quarrelling, no angry words, and now" — he 
laid his brushes down and took her hands with 
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impetuous movement — "already we're at it." 
He looked at her appealingly, in^loringly, as 
a dog looks at his master when craving his mercy 
even when conscious of having done no wroi%. 

"I have no wish to quarrel," returned Mrs. 
Poppleton, her hands limp and unresponsive 
in his. "I never do. You always begin them. 
I merely say, I do not wish Hiigh to marry Miss 
Wenderby; I say it quietly, absolutely without 
heat or temper, £Uid I repeat it. We know nothing 
of Miss Wenderby's family. Her father might 
have been in trade, he might have sold things — 
over a counter. You never can tell. However, 
I have no fear that your brother will so forget 
himself. He has too much sense." 

"If only he would forget himself, as you put 
it, and succeed in winning Miss Wenderby, I 
should regard him as the luckiest of men," re- 
peated Mr. Poi^ton slowly and obstinately. 

"Chris, do you know anything of this girl's 
family?" almost screamed Mrs. Poppleton at 
her exasperating husband. "We know nothing 
of it, absolutely nothing. She's nevra* mentioned 
it. Never even said what her fath» was or is." 

"And for that very reason I should say she's 
come of good stock. It's the people who are for 
everlastingly impressing iq>on you the length of 
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their family tree and the grandeur of that ccm- 
nectitHis who are generally nobodies. The nicest 
pec^Ie are simple and ima^uming, and not inclined 
to dtib everybody but themselves common. 
They " 

But Mrs. Popt^eton refused to vait and hear 
any more. She hadn't the patience, she said, 
and went in search of her brother-in-law. She 
must sound a note of warning to him. He mi^t 
have every intention of bdng circumspect and 
sensible in his rdations with Diana, but men, 
e^Kcially men of Captain Poppleton's type, were 
weak when in the hands of a clever giri. Not that 
Mrs. Poppleton thought that Diana would be 
clever by design, <x through malice aforethought, 
but dmply because she couldn't help it, and of 
rnalcing the most of her sex attractions, ^lich, 
Mrs. Poppleton was bound to admit, were by 
no means inconsiderable. 

She found Captain Pc^letcm in an anndiair, 
his long 1^ stretched luxuriously in &oot <rf 
him to the fire, in the drawing-room. 

He rose courteously and wheeled i^ another 
chair for her. 

She started playfully: "Hiig^, I've a crow 
to pick with you." 

"Indeed, what's the trouble?" There was 
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amusement in his lazy blue eyes. His sister-in- 
law's playful wa^ invariably moved him to 
lau^ter. They were so obviously forced. Mrs. 
P<^pleton was rarely able to feel genuinely play- 
ful — life was too difficult and hard. 

"You are paying too much attention to my 
little governess." 

"Too much attention to your little govemessl" 
Hugh found it difficult to comiect a little gover- 
ness in any way with Diana. He was very sur- 
prised. "Who is she?" 

"Who is she? Ah, you toUi have your little 
}cke, you naughty boyl" 
■ Hug^ just sat and gazed open-mouthed at his 
sister-in-law. 

"Ah, you may well look like that with a 
naughty, guilty conscience. But seriously, it 
can't go on. It's not fair to the girl herself, to 
Miss Wenderby." 

"Oh — Miss ITewfcrfty?" 

"Of course. Isn't she my little governess?" 

"Well, I should say Mis- Wenderby was five 
feet seven if she's an inch," said Hugh pleasantly. 
"You can hardly call her little, Laiura." 

"Oh, you know what I mean. She's little in 
— in position. She's just my child's nursery 
governess." 
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"And — she's fit to be a princess," said Hu^ 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

Mis. Poppleton felt really mcUned to cry. She 
had sufficient provocation. First one stupid 
man raving about Diana, full of the most idiotic 
heroics, and now — another had b^;tm. This 
one she meant to stop at once — nip all his senti- 
ments in the bud before he could get any farther. 

"Anyhow, whether Miss Wenderby is fit for 
the rank of a princess, and were she six feet in 
height, I want to ask you, Hugh, as a 1cinf|tn^as to, 
and out of consideration to, me, not to pay Miss 
Wenderby so much attention. It is dmply turn- 
ing her head, filling her mind with all sorts of 
nonsensical fancies, and entirely unfitting her 
for her duties as a nursery governess." 

"Nonsendcal fancies? What sort? Has she 
mentioned me to you in — in any way?" C^t- 
tain Poppleton's whole body vibrated with eag^- 
ness ashe leant forward in his chaicand examined 
Mrs. Poi^leton's face with the ^e of a detective, 
searching and hawk-like. "Has she expressed 
her feeUngs for me to you?" he continued breath- 
lessly and not waiting for Mrs. Poppleton to reply, 
"said whether she liked me or dit^'t, mentioned 
whether she admired me or otherwise? But no, 
she is not that sort of girL She wouldn't make a 
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confidante of you. She does not wear her heart 
upon her sleeve. Laura, Miss Wenderby is a 
fine girl, a magnificent creature. I never met 
her equal. Such fine feelings, such generous 
emotions, such a sense of humour. Quick-tem- 
pered, perhaps, intolerant toward the weak and 
wobbly ones of this world, but so tender to those 
who suffer and whose lines are not laid in pleasant 
places. So gentle and patient with Susie. So 
full of admiration for everything that's great and 
noble. Laura, you're a lucky woman to have 
found Miss Wenderby, and I — am an unlucky 

devil to have met her . . . Godhelpme " 

The last he muttered beneath his breath, and 
taking out his handkerchief he wiped his face 
as he walked up and down the room with long 
and rapid strides. 

Mrs. Poppleton at first simply sat and mutely 
gazed at him. She couU find no words for 
some considerable tlaie to c.'rprcss what slie 
thought of such an extraordinary outburst, and 
she quivered with suppressed temper. 

Had these two men — her husband and brother- 
in-law — gone mad about the girl? Had s'.ic 
bewitched them, cast a spell over them, mado 
them see in her a goddess when she was just zii 
ordinary person Ibc same as — as any other 
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person? Mrs. Pcppleton asked herself. A most 
ordinary jwrson, with jtist two eyes, a nose and 
a mouth, and everyday black hair, and a com- 
plexion pale, and to Mrs. Poppleton quite un- 
attractive. What she admired were nice rosy 
cheeks like her own. It was ridiculous and 
positively aggravating to hear them both — hus- 
band and brother-in-law — echoing each other, 
repeating almost word for word what the other 
had said in praise and absurd eulogy of this most 
ordinary person, her governess. 

Mrs. Pf^pleton felt it wasn't fair to her. Th^ 
mvst have been putting their heads together and 
discussing Diana in private. They had each 
said she was fine, generous, humorous, quick- 
tempered, noble, and a lot of other (with the ex- 
ception of quick-tempered) rubbish. Each could 
not have evolved such rubbish o£F his own 
bat. For some reason, best known to themselves 
— perhaps just to annoy Mrs. Poppleton — they 
had arranged to take this girl up, extend their 
patronage to her, and they would see they had 
made a mistake. She would have no goddesses 
about her house. No eighth wonder of the world 
should remain sleeping imder her roof. Diana 
should go. Mrs. Poppleton, becaiise of her 
temper, because of her jealousy, because of her 
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vexation with these two fools of men, forgot 
at the moment what Diana's going would 
mean to her; the inconvemence of it, to put it 
in its mildest form. Hct reason was blinded by 



"Hugh," she said, and now her mamier was 
that of magnificent patience, "I refuse to discuss 
Miss Wenderby furUier. I did not come to this 
room to talk to you of her virtues. I have neither 
the time nor the inclination. I came to request 
you to desist from paying Miss Wenderby so 
much attention for the short time she rooains 
under my roof — and my request, as our royalty 
puts it, is in reality a command." She tried to 
be playful over the last bit of her sentence, be- 
cause Hugh had stopped walking about the room 
and now stood to his full hei^t in front of her — 
a height towering above her; and it is difficult 
to retain cme's dignity toward a thing up in the 
air above you, when it should in reality be down? 
at your feet. 

"For the short time Miss Wenderby remains 
under your roof — what do you mean?" 

Perhaps Hugh adopted this tone when he was 

drilling his men under a burning Indian sun, 

or whatever he did to his men, Mrs. Poppleton 

told herself, and she refused to get frightened, 
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t'Jt her voice rrzs a iitt'.i shaky as she said, "I 
h::ve c!ccit!cJ cct to Lc;:p Miss Wcndcrhy." 

"Is lint on account cf mc?" 

"Panly." 

"T..cn / v.H f^o."' He wcTied toward the dwr 
rs t!;ci:^!i ti pet bis intcniien into L-n^iedhts 
action, cjifj Mrs. Po;>pleton j;:;ve a faint screzun. 

"Hugh!" she cried, "stopi" 

She vi-zs in a thlcmnu now. V.Tiat should she 
do? Hugh's whc'.c bearbj expressed th:it he 
meant vrhct he siiiJ. If Dijina vrcct, he ■n-cnt. 
Ihcy nii^ht c\cn go togcCxr. J-Irs. Popplctoa 
felt they TTCre q-^iite c::p2,Llc of it. Go hand la 
hr.nd, so to spcci, from under her very nose. 
And if Dbn:i vrcr.t, vrhrit would her husband S2)-? 
/^d if IlvigJ T7Ciit, stlU more vrhct would he s:iy? 
!.Ir3. Pcpjjlcton trem'oicd it the very thought. 
There v.'cre occz5;3.-:s upon T.hich she stood ia 
fccr cf Jlr. Popplcton. This would be one of 
t'^cni. 

"Hugh," she ashed a Kttlc quaverin^y, "where 
T,-cre ycu going?" Che eitlIcJ as she put the 
c ".cation, tn.~Ing to gshi time and arrange Trh:,t 
she rhc^Jd Jo. 

"I v.T.s going to pact up and leave this house." 
ITe returned to the hearth and 2g":n loo!:ed down 
CTi her. She wished he would resume his seat, 
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She felt unequal to standing herself, she had 
passed an imnerving morning, and a sitting person 
is at a disadvant^e, especially when the one who 
is standing is over six feet high iu bis stockings. 

"But why?" 

"Miss Wenderby shall not be driven away 
thnnij^ me. I would sooner cut oS my right 
hand." 

Captain Pc^leton looked very handsome and 
brave as he pronounced these words, very fearless 
and heroic. Mrs. Poppleton found herself think- 
ing what an attractive lover he would make, and 
she wondered he had not been "caught" She - 
had not yet met the man (with the exception of 
Mr. Poppleton) whom she believed had fallen 
in love of his own initiative, and not been 
"caught" by some dedgning female. 

"But she is not being driven away, as you term 
it. I have not yet given her notice, but I am 
thinUng of it. H^ conduct toward you I 
conader has been indiscreet and immodest. I 
don't say it is all her fault, for you have given her 
encouragement, treated her too much as an 
equal " 

"Never," he interrupted, "for I conader her 

infinitely above me." There was a weariness 

in his voice, a humili^, which startled Mrs. 
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Pc^leton. Could he be genuinely in love witli 
Miss Wendeifoy? 

"I have never treated her as an equal I have 
too much respect for her — I am a bad lot myself, 
you know." He laughed now, nervously, apolo- 
getically, and without mirth. "Loc^ here, 
Laura" — to her relief he sat down in the armchair 
and their faces were again on a levd — "what do 
you want — exactly? As long as I am in the 
same bouse as Miss Wendeiby I cannot he^ 
^>eaking to her. It is in^>ossble. We have 
been such good — friends. I cauM not suddenly 
change in my manner to her. Could I?" 

"I don't see the difficulty," rq^ed Mrs. Pop- 
fdeton, "and it need not be sudden. It could 
be gradual" 

"And what would Miss Weoderby think?" 
His face was d^ressed, his gay blue ^es were 
full of trouble. 

"Of course if you have gone to such lengths with 
Mins Wendeiby that what she thinks is of im- 
portance, I have nothing further to say." Mrs. 
Pc^pleton perceived, and she was rema^abfy 
quick to discover when an enemy was at a disad- 
vantage, that ioT some reason she was getting the 
upper hand of Hu^ At first he had taken hi^ 
ground. Now he was b^inning to parley with her. 
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He did not speak, and walked to the window, 
resting his elbows on the ledge, his back to the 
room. 

"Of course, I repeat, if you have led Miss 
Wenderby to understand that you intend asking 
her to be your wife " 

"I can never do that," he cried, darting round. 

"It is impos^le. I'm not quite such a " 

His vmce fell on the last word. Mrs. Poppleton 
could not catch it; she imagined it mig^t be 
"fooL" "Laura, say no more. Tell me what 
you want me to do, or not to do. Ill promise 
anything. . . ." The per^iration stood out 
on his forehead though the day was cold, his face 
was white. "Ill promise anything in reason 
so long as you won't send that girl away. It 
would be too hard, too unkind to her. Ill go 
mysdf. Ill leave to-morrow." 

"But that's what I can't and won't allow. 
Chris would never hear of such a thing. You are 
not to go. We enjoy having you here — we're 
all so fond of you." And this was genuine. Mrs. 
P<^pleton h^ grown really attached to this 
romantic, good-looking brother-in-law. He had 
brought an atmosphere of gaiety to the house 
very pleasant and stimulating, and Mrs. Popple- 
ton liked hina better than ever, now that he was 
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willing to climb down and be amenable to her 
suggestions of refoimed conduct. 

" I don't want you to do anything very hard or 
difficult," she said plaj^ully. Had he not said 
or implied that he would never marry Miss 
Wenderby? Had he not suggested that though 
he admired her greatly, the last idea in his mind 
would be to make her Mrs. Hugh Poppleton? 
Mrs. Poppleton could afford to be nice and kind 
and generous. She felt safe. The reputation of 
her husband's family was safe. There would be 
no mesalliance. Hugh was too sensible to do 
anything foolish. 

"I only want you to be more circumspect in 
your attitude toward my governess. Talk to 
her less. Pay her less attention. Cease to go 
for walks with her unless Susie is with you, and, 
even then, less frequently. Abstain from giving 
her flowers — carnations at this time of the 
year" — again the playful manner — "are ex- 
pensive." 

Hugh could not suppress a start. 

"Did she tell you about the carnations?" And 
then he reproached himself for bis suspicion. 
Diana tell this woman any of her private affairs? 
The thing was imposable. Mrs. Poppleton must 

have been prying about Diana's bedroom. D 
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her! He felt he hated her at this moment. Again 
he stalked across the room and stared through 
the mndow with unseeing eyes. 

" No, it was Susie. She told me this morning- 
She said how kind you had been to Miss Wen- 
derby. She is very fond of her governess, ycu 
know." 

"Sensible kid," he observed drily, without 
looking roimd. 

Mrs. Poppleton rose. Her presence she felt 
was required in another quarter of the hourc. 
Mrs. Faggott would be wondering what there 
was to be for lunch. 

"Anyhov,', ycu agree to obser\'e my i\"ishes, 
Hugh? I don't think they're unreasonable. I 
hate to appear to be dictating to a guest, but I 
am sure you will see my point. A governess 
must be kept in her proper place. . . ." 

She lingered with her hand on the door. 

"All right." Still he did not turn his head, 
and his voice was toneless. 

Mrs. Poppleton left him. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

And Diana! Was she distressed ax tAe change 
in Captain Poi^detoii? Was she unhappy? Did 
she imagine he was tired of her? Not a bit 
of it 

To Diana had been given an understanding 
of men denied to many women. Mis. Po[^4eton, 
for example, no mote undo^tood the mind of 
her husband or that of any other man than sbe 
understood the evcdutKHi of a species through 
natural selection. 

Diana was as happy as ever. 

She knew that "something had ha{q)ened." 
One day Captain Poppleton devoted himself to 
her with passionate aband(mment. The next he 
addressed her in cold, disjointed sentences, whilst 
looking at her with hungry eyes. 

The ccJd, disjointed sentoices didn't matter, 
so long as he ccmtinued to look at her like 
that 

And Diana guessed who had been the distuibing 

element, who had been "at him." Indeed she 
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wondered that th^ had been left in peace to 
enjoy each other's society for so long. 

And she was content to wait. 

She believed that Hugh Po{^leton loved her. 
At first she had whispered the words to herself 
tremuloosly and only half believing. Now she 
believed it to the very innermost end of her beiog. 
He loved her. He loved her. And she loved him. 

And if he had not declared himself, told her he 
loved her in so many words, asked her to be his 
wife, there was some good reason for his waiting, 
for his restraint. And she was content to wait. 

Perhaps he thought it wise to defer speaking 
to her till his visit was at an end. Perhaps he 
guessed there would be trouble with his brother's 
wife. But whatever his motive for keeping silent, 
Diana trusted him implicitly. 

Now, it almost amused her to see his efforts to 
be cool and distant to her. They were so mani- 
festly forced and mmatural. They wouldn't 
have deceived a blind elephant. And many a 
time she was forced to drop her eyelids, when he 
made some gauche and almost rude observation 
to her in the presence of Mrs. Poppleton, to veil 
the lau^ter in her eyes. Men were such poor 
actors. He carried out the part allotted to him 
by his sister-in-law so badly, Diana wondered that 
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it met with Mrs. Poppleton's satisfaction and 
approvaL She did not know that her employer 
was filled with a sense of security after hearing 
the cry which had been wrung from him of: "I 
cannot many her." Mrs. Poppleton didn't stop 
to inquire why he couldn't mairy Miss Wenderby. 
Whetiier it was because he recognized the differ- 
ence in their social position, or whether it might 
be that he was already affianced to somebody else. 
It was sufficient for her that he had made this 
comforting and reassurii^ statement, and that 
there had been bitterness and regret in his voice 
she had not noticed. 

Diana said httle of Captain Poppleton these 
days in her letters to Tonmiie. The happier she 
grew herself, the sorrier she felt for her old friend. 
Yet she wanted to tell him everything as of old. 
Without his sympathy she felt lonesome, and that 
he was shut out in the cold. The thought of his 
being out there alone in the cold, with nothing at 
which to warm his starved heart, filled her with a 
deep sorrow and regret. 

One day ^e started to dissect the characters of 
the two men who loved her. It was an unwise 
thing to do. She stopped after a Uttle while 
startled, almost dismayed. Why, Tommie wcs 
the finer ri^t through, yet she loved Hugh 
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Poppleton. Diana had not yet arrived at the 
simple, elemental fact that you love or you don't 
love. Why one loves it is impwssible to explain, 
it is indefinable. So she was wise to desist 
from her analysis. It would have helped neither 
Tommie, Hugh Poppleton, nor herself. 

"Whether he's fine or isn't fine, whether he's 
noble or isn't noble, he's just perfectly charming, " 
she said aloud to her reflection one day in the 
mirror. "Do you hear that, Diana Wenderby? 
He's charming and adombie, and far too good 
for you, you sanctimonious, fault-finding wretch. 
Your complaint against Tommie was that he was 
too frightfully nice, and that you couldn't live 
up to him. And now that you have something 
more human you are not satisfied." But she 
was really. 

She was surprised one day to receive a letter 
from Tommie bearing a foreign postmark. 

"I suddenly felt," he wrote, "that I must 
chuck everytlung and have a thorough change if 
I wished to preserve my reason. 

" The old man was difficidt at first, but — well, 
here lam. 

"Do you remember reading with me Belloc's 
'Path to Rome'? Here I am on the veritable 
path — a tramp indeed: A knapsack over my 
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shoulder, a slouch hat, big boots; above my head 
the sky and the sun. Diana, this Italian sun in 
January is a revelation of what sun can be whoi 
it likes, and along my path the chiffchaffs sing. 

"The vineyards, all cut in terraces on the ^des 
of the hills, are, of course, bare as yet. But 
my imagination sees them, in a tender mist of 
green, a mist delicate and wonderful, creeping 
along the valleys and up the mountains, weaving 
its way in and out of the gray-green of the olives. 
And the olives? I hear your question. Yes, 
I admit it; disappointing in the b^;inning. The 
first two days of my tramp were gray — and the 
olives too were gray, and my mood was gray. And 
then the sun came out, and the sky was blue, of 
the intense blue of Southern Europe, and, lo and 
behold, the olives against this blue had become of 
a magical and most haimting green beauty. They 
got into my head, into my blood, into my dreams, 
because of their sorrowfulness. I had always 
known that a birch was the gayest of trees, a 
poplar the most restless, an aspen the most sena- 
tive, an elm the proudest and most aloof, a beech 
the tenderest, but never before had I met one so 
sorrowful. At once we were in ^mpathy. I 
do not profess to be a happy man. 

"But each day my heart lightens, because the 
Italian sun is overhead, and Rome is before me. 

"I sleep at wayside inns, and, like Belloc, 
drink the vm-du~pays. A most heartsome wine 
indeed. To^y Asti has washed down my frugal 
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lunch, a nectar for the gods, sparkling lifi^t, and 
tastinjg of grapes hot in the sun. 

"I have a cou|^e of books with tne. What do 
you think of these lines? 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build then, of day and wattles 
made; 

Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the honey-bee. 
And live alone in the bee-loud ^ade. 

And I shall have some peace ihen, for peace oomes drop- 
ping slow, 
Dn^iping from the veils tA the moining to where the 
cricket sings 
There midnight's all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow. 
And evening full of the linnet's wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake-water la^^ing with low sounds by the 
shore, 
While I stand on the roadway — or on the pavonents 
grayt 
I hear it in the deep heart's core. 

" Isn't there a lilt about them? I hum them as 
I walk along. Here there are many bean-rows, 
and the young beans are ab-eady puslung their way 
through the ground. I wish it were March that 
their flowers could sweeten the way. Some day 
I shall arise me and go to Innisfree and nine bean- 
rows will be mine and a hive for the honey-bee 1 
Don't you envy me? 

"But of one thing I feel uncertain — will peace 
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come droi^nng slow? I wtmder! If it doesn't, 
my scheme of life will be thrown away. As wdl, 
and better, live in a dty as in a bee-loud glade 
without contentment 

"I expect to be away a coiqile of months, and 
many and divers i^aces I hope to visit, and a true 
relation of my eq>erien£xs I will send you from 
time to time. 

"May the gods give you all good things. 

"TomDK." 

And Diana's only sensatitm when she had 
finished this letter was one of resentment that 
Tommie should be having all these experioices 
without her. She fdt indeed quite nq^ected. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Hie "treasufes" had arrived, and sw^t so 
clean (even under the mats) that Mrs. Foppleton 
felt impelled to give a dinner party. Hiis impulse 
overtook her once a year, and once a year Mr. 
Foppleton suffered more than usual. 

"Unless one entertains, one cannot expect to 
be entertained," said she oracularly, producing 
p^xT and pencil in readiness to make a list of 
die honoured guests who were to be summoned 
to the feast 

" But that is what we desire, " said her husband, 
looking askance at the writing materials in her 
hand. Mrs. Foppleton would nevo* make her 
list without him, thou^ she disputed every one 
of his sxiggestions. The afternoon was fine, there 
would be just time for a walk to the Old Mill before 
tea, and Mr. Foppleton hankered after an hour or 
two's companionship with his little dau^ter. 

"Couldn't you manage without me?" he asked 
tentatively, his eye on the door. "You know 
the Bogmere pec^le much better than I. " 
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"No," nulled Mrs. PopjJeton, "I want your 
assistance, please. I don't often ask you to do 
anything for me, Chris." 

This was not true. Mrs. Pc^ipleton frequently 
requested her husband to do many things for her, 
from bringing tomatoes and Buzzard's cake from 
town, to fixing a draught-proof contrivance along 
the edge of the nurseiy door. 

He sat down with a suppressed si^, his hands 
in his rough tweed pockets, his thick boots on the 
polished fender, which caused Mrs. Po[^teton to 
squirm at their every movement. Had she dared 
she would have lifted his feet and placed them on a 
newspaper, the same as she had Diana's. 

The fire was dull, economically backed up with 
coke and slack, and the room was cold. Mr. Pq>- 
pletcm kaiged to insert the thin curate poker be- 
tween the second and third bars of the grate and 
make a cheerful blaze, but he dared not. 

Mrs. Poppdeton had her "At Home" XxxHs. of 
visitors m her hand, and carefully she ran her 
eyes over its pages. 

"Atkinsons, Bells, Browns, Chalmers, none of 
these " 

"Why not the Chalmers?" internq)ted Mr. 
Fo[^Ieton. Mrs. Poppleton was wearing pince- 
nez. She was obliged to do so when reading, 
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writing, and sewii^. They were balanced at 
the end of her long, weU-shaped nose, and she now 
looked over the top of them at her husband in 
surprise. When she did this, Diana was invari- 
ably reminded of a perplexed sheep. 

"I — I like the Chalmers," said Mr. Foppleton, 
shuffling beneath her gaze. 

"When the Chalmers come to us," said Mrs. 
Foppleton with decision, " it will be to sandwiches 
and lemonade. They are not dinner people." 

"What do you mean by dinner people?" 

"When we went to an evening at the Chalmers' 
we had only the lightest of refreshments, in fact 
one kind of sandwich only, lliey could hardly 
expect to be invited to an ei^t-course dinner 
in return." 

Not li^tly did Mrs. PcCT^^ton bid her friends 
to eat tui^ey with her at cme and two a pound. 

"But why not?" Mr. Poppleton's Kp set 
ominoiisly, but Mrs. Pt^pleton did not or would 
not see it. She perused her list carefully. 

"Why not?" repeated Mr. Pof^leton. "Do 
you mean you will only ask people to dinner who 
are in a position to return Uie same hospitality? 
Pah I llie people I would have are those who are 
poor and not ' smart, ' and who are accustomed to 
boiled mutton and milk pudding for their daily 
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£are — people like Mr. and Mrs. Chafaner, who 
are nice and refined and good, with cultured tastes, 
and who gave us of their best when we wait to 
thenL Not the rich, self-satisfied, selfish mem- 
bers of society who will oitertaln you if you can 
entertain them back; who ask you to thdr 
shooting parties if you can return the compli- 
ment, who <^er you Pommery Sec if your own 
wine cdUars are full. The ones to whom I would 
like to give chanqMigne are those who can only 
aSoid to drink Australian burgundy — the poor, 
strug^ing, hard-working men and women of the 
world." He rose and seemed to dominate the 
room with his big, angry, burly person, and ^es 
flftsTiing fires of indignation. But Mrs. Popple- 
ton was in no way moved. She had frequratiy 
seen Chris worked up in a dmilar fashion, and 
usually about something quite t rifling . She had 
not the faintest intention of sending Mr. and 
Mrs. Chalmer an invitation to bet dinner party, 
not if he talked till Doomsday. 

There were so many friends who must be asked 
— the new people at the Hall at Windlesham End, 
who had made a fortune out of pills. Why, 
Mr. Westingale might some day buy a picture 
of her husband's. Then there were the Marriotts, 
who were related, certainly distantly, but still 
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related, to a peer of the realm; and the Peabodys 
— retired naval people, quite poor, yes, "but the 
Navy always tells," Mrs. Foppletoa had been wont 
to say, and when her husband asked "how?" 
she looked vague and murmuied, "Oh, you know." 
But Mr. Poppleton didn't know. What he did 
know was that Conunander Peabody was an 
odious snob. 

And to-day he also knew that these "infernal 
Peabodys" would be invited to the dinner party 
as certainly as he knew that the Chalmers wouldn't 
be invited. So ^y kick about it? 

But he did kick. He kicked his big body round 
the room for some minutes while Mrs. Po^^leton 
omtinued to study her book carefully. Hien 
he said "May I go?" 

"Go? We have only just b^^un." Her 
tone of gentle patience, her whole attitude of 
forbearance, so worked upon poor Mr. Popple- 
ton's nerves that he emitted a sound, a cross 
between a curse and a moan as he strug^ed after 
composure. 

"Laura," he cried, "if I stayed here till the 
last day we should never finUh as far as I am 
concerned. The people I would like to invite 
to my house you don't want. So there it is. 
Your asking for my opinion on the subject at all 
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is merely a farce, and you know it. So why waste 
my time and youis? It is your dinner party, 
not mine. I£ I thought I could be of any leal 
as^tanoe to you I would willingly stay, but 

as it is " He crossed the room and laid his 

hand quite gently on his wife's shoulder. It was 
not a rjMfip.swg hand, but at least it was con- 
ciliatory, but she shook it off with a petulant 
gesture. 

"Go," she said. "Do not stay on my account. 
You never do help, so why I should ima^ne you 
^lould suddenly change your mode of life on coy 
account, I cannot think. I am srary to have 
already wasted so much of your valuable dme." 

She did not jump whesi Mr. Fopplet(Hi banged 
the door as he left the room, for her nerves were 
strong, but ■wbetk, five minutes later, he passed 
the window hand in hand with Susie and out 
through the front gate, she left her writing, moved 
to the window, and watched them till they were 
out of s^t. Then, laying her much becurled 
head against the window frame, she burst into 
tears. 

And pty her a little. The Mrs. Pc^letons of 

this world need our pity and conqjasaon more 

than our derision. They are dwarfed morally. 

They have a kink somewhere. Perhaps they 
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have allowed themselves to shrink without making 
any effort to check it Allowed their tongues to 
become bitter and their thoughts to become mean, 
and their hearts to become hard. But all the more 
they need our pity. Hie beauty of life is not for 
them, nor the beauty of love which means sacri- 
fice and giving one's self to others. Some people 
take all, and give nothing. We do not love those 
people, but they need oui compassion. 

Mrs. Pi^pleton sobbed noisdessly, heartbrok- 
enly for some minutes. She was filled with a 
deep pity for herself. Her husband was always 
hard on her, always misunderstood her. Why, 
why had he married her? She, now, had begun 
to ask this question as well as poor Mr. Foppletoo. 
And wh«i a woman be^ns to put such a question 
to hersdf things are bad with her indeed. 

But she could not afford to waste her time in 
this fashion. There were all the invitations to 
write out and the afternoon was waning. Mrs. 
Pt^tpleton went upstairs to her room, bathed her 
^es, powdered her nose, returned to the dining- 
room and summoned Diana to her aid. 

"I am going to give a dinner party and I shall 
be glad of your assistance with the notes of 
mvitation," site said, motioning Diana to a chair. 

"Vnth pleasure." Diana noticed that Mrs. 
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Pt^leton had been weeping, and that her breath 
still came in little catches. She wondered what 
was the fresh trouble. "A dinner parly sounds 
quite exciting," she added cheeifu%. "It won*t 
be," said Mrs. Po[^et(m dismally. "I am only 
giving it from a sense of duty. Hoe is a list of 
the guests to be invited. You will be present, 
and Mr. Gre^i will take you in. ** 

"Not the little rabbJt-mouthed curate?" ejac- 
ulated Diana in dismay. 

Mrs. Poppleton regarded her governess ovar 
the t(^ of her pincx-nez with severe eye. 

"I object to your q>eaking of a clergyman oi 
the Church of En^and in such a disreqiectful 
manner," she said. "I only suggested your 
coming in from kindness. Of course if you d(Hi't 
wish to at among my guests " 

"I don't," said Diana politefy but firmly, "not 
if I have to sit next to Mr. Green; I should only 
be uncomfortable with him, for I mi^t lau^'* 

Mrs. P(^p!eton picked up a pen and drew down 
the comers of her mouth. "Very well," she said, 
"we will say no more for the present Hme is 
passing; I wish these invitations to go bMlay. 
A fortni^t's clear invitation should be ^ven for 
a dinner party (^ eight courses." She wished 
her govoness was less plain-qx^eo. 
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"Eight coarsest" repeated Diana in an 
awed voice. And she was awed. She knew 
that those dght courses would be discussed, 
worn threadbare, reduced to stalks and shreds, 
digested, so to speak, before one had been 
pturtaken. 

"Yes," said Mrs. P<^Ieton, in the careless 
manner of one who flings dinner parties broadcast 
at the heads of her friends and acquaintances, 
witli a French chef in the kitchesi, and butlers 
and footmoi strewn about the hall and stairs. 
But she did not stop to give Diana particulars 
of ha proposed menu, though every item of food 
was already arranged — she had taken three 
cookery books with her to bed on the previous 
ni^t A girl who refused to go into dinner with 
a teq>ected clergyman did not deserve to receive 
confidences. Mis. Pi^ipleton could show re- 
straint when she liked. Their pens scratched 
along Mrs. Poppleton's best cream-laid, rotigh- 
edged paper, their heads were bent over their 
work, their tongues were silent. Soon eight 
neat notes lay ready on the table. "I see you 
have sent one to Mr. Green," Diana observed. 
It lay con^icuously at the tqp. 

"Yes. I feel sure you will think better of the 

position you have taken up when the night 
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arrives, and will realize the privil^e which is 
bang offered you. " 

"Do you mean Mr. Green by a privil^e?' 

"Ida" 

Diana could not he^ lau^iing. It was sudi a 
new way of looking at poor, little Mr. Green. 

Hugh Poppleton entered the nxan at the 
moment "What's the joke?" heasked. Hehad 
forgotten he was being distant toward Diana. 
It had b^un to rain and he was dull and b«ed, 
and had be^i wondering where Diana had se- 
creted herself all the afternoon. 

"Miss Wenderby is lau^iing because it amuses 
her to refuse to go into dinner with an honoiu^ 
guest of mine," explained Mrs. Poppleton, with 
fanmense dignity. " She imagines it to be a funny 
situation." 

"It would be if I accq>ted the guest as a dinner 
partner," said Diana, still laughing. She h <id 
long ceased to r^ard her en^>loyer with any 
feeling of fear. To live at all with Mrs. P(^le- 
ton meant that one must not take her seriously. 
And this is where poor Mr. P(^>pleton had failed. 
He had taken his wife too seriously. 

"Who's the man and where's the dinner?" 
Captain Pc^ipleton seated himself on the edge 
oi the table and prepared to be amused. His 
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aster-in-law and Diana, when ei^aged in a 
skirmish, always entertained him. 

"The dinner is to be here in a fortni^t's time 
— in this very rocmi. The man is the Reverend 
Marmaduke Green. " 

"Not the little rabbit-mouthed chap who reads 
the lessons!" ' 

"The very man," said Diana. "Those were 
just my words." 

Mrs. P<^pleton got iq> from her chair. Th^ 
were both laughing now, and apparently could 
not he^ it Diana made a great effort to check 
hers, but Mrs. Poppleton's face set her off again. 

"Of course if he had worn a plate in his youth, 
it mi^t have been possible for Miss Wenderby 
to consider the proposition, " said Hugh gravely; 
"his teeth might then have been straight." His 
eyes were still twinkling with mirth. 

Diana frowned at him to be quiet. Mrs. 
Popfdeton was becoming seriously aimoyed and 
was beginning to move toward the door. When 
Mrs. Poppleton moved toward doors with that 
imdulating, silent motion, all onloc^ers, thot^ 
perh^>s not actually frightened, became uneasy 
and anxious. Diana felt suddenly desirous that 
her employer should cease moving, should in 
fact stand stiU. Also it had come to her that 
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Captain Pop^etcm would be present at the 
dinner party. Better be there even with Mr. 
Green than tq> in the nursery alone. 

But how could she climb down, give in to Mrs. 
Pi^^eton without a loss of pride? She looked 
^>pealingly at the back view of her »iq>loyer, 
who was now at the door. If only the figure 
would stc^. But it didn't It passed through 
and dosed the door gently but securely behind it. 

"If she wouldn't always go, disappear," 
breathed Diana, "it's so disconcerting. It puts 
one at such a disadvantage. One can never 
finish an argument or get the better of her." 

"I don't think you should have refused to go 
in with Mr. Green," said Captain Pc^leton by 
way of rqjy. The prospect of a long diawn-out 
dinner without Diana at the table depressed his 
spiiita. 

"Really?" 

"No, I don't. It's unkind to my sister-in-law. " 

"Reallyt" she repeated again, amusement in 
her eyes. 

He got off the table and jdned her ia the win- 
dow. "Should you mind, should you object to 
going in with me?" His head was bent toward 
her, his eyes swept her face. 

"Well, the position would certainly be more 
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siqjportable. But Mrs. Po[^leton w(mld never 
ratertaiu it. You are to take in a Miss Robin, 
an heiress; she's forty or thereabouts, but young 
for her years. " 

"111 see Miss Robin d at Jericho first," 

he said with irritation. 

"Besides," said Diana demurely," you must 
not forget that your attitude toward me at 
present is one of severe aloofness. " 

"And it's so difficult to keep up," he groaned. 

She laughed at his admittance of the part he 
was supposed to be playing. He was not clever, 
and she liked him for it. 

"Why do you do as your dster-in-law teUs you?" 
she asked with sudden courage. 

"Because she threatened to send you away." 

"OhI" said Diana, and then added, "Indeed?" 

"I feel the most awful coward," he said. "I 
could kick m;^elf, but I felt I couldn't do with- 
out you and . . . there are reasons . . . 
I " 

" Don't try to e^lain, " said Diana gently. " I 
am sure there are. " She looked at him fearlessly, 
trustfully, and as his eyes met hers his own 
drc^>ped whilst the crimson deepened in bis face 
tanned by the TnHian sun. "I — Diana" — ■ 
again he used her Christian name and she did not 
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object — "I am not h^^y. I wish I could tell 
you something. You are so generous — I believe 

you would understand and help me. " But " 

He stood swaying as though torn by indedaon, 
his vcnce hoarse with emotion. 

She looked at him in surprise, but still trustfully. 

"Whatever your trouble is, I will he^ you if 
I can," she said simply. 

"Hiank. you," and he made as though to take 
her hands, but something in her attitude as she 
stood strai^t and sUm before him caused him to 
pause. 

He leant against the window and looked down 
at her upturned iaxx and into her grave ^es long 
and wisthdly, and a great sigji escq>ed him. 

" What a friend you are, " he said at length. 

Tommie had ones used the same words to her, 
and she coloured at the remembrance, whilst a 
shadow crept across her face. Tommie was away 
in Italy — alone. Tranq)ing along the path 
(with no annpanions but a coi^>Ie of bo(^), 
to Rome, '^lile another man made love to her. 

With the keen, swift observation of a lover 
C^tain P<^leton detected the shadow. 

"What is the matter? Why did you suddenly 
look sad?" he asked. 

"Did I? How quick you ate." , 
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"Yes. Can you tdl me of what you were 
thinking? If it is not impertinent to put 
such a question. " 

"I was thinking of my friend Tommie Suther- 
land." A tender smile curved her lips. 

Captain Pc^pleton started. The reply was so 
tmerpected. With difficulty he checked a bad 
word. 

"He is in Italy on a walking toxir," continued 
Diana evenly. "He writes deli^tfuHy of his 
experiences. I have had two or three letters. 
They make me long to see what he is seeing. " 

"Indeed!" Hugh Popplettm's voice was dry. 
Then he thrust his hands into his pockets and 
whistled, or tried to whistle, cheeriully, but it 
nearer resembled the note of a Jew's-harp as in- 
terpreted by an "Out-of-work" on a day of 
wet November. 

Diana was amused, but kept her mouth grave. 
"That is not e]diilarating/' she observed, "and 
the afternoon is d^ressing." 

He laughed and withdrew his hands from his 
pockets. 

"Look here," he said, and he shrugged his fine 

Moulders with a gesture as of casting from them 

some weight, some responsibility, which was 

more than he could manage, or could any longer 
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undertake. "Don't refuse to be present at this 
dinner party, will you? You shan't go in with 
little Green, I promise you. It'll be too infer 

nally slow as it is, and if you're not there ' 

His ardent eyes eipressed the rest. 

"But " 

"Oh, doa't say Init.' Don't argue please. I 
hear my blessed aster-in-law's footsteps. Just 
promise — be qmck. " He stood before her ccmi- 
pellingly, not-to-be-resisted. 

And she promised. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

It was the night of Mrs. Foppleton's dinner 
party. A smell of ox-tail soup, roast turkey, 
and sausages pervaded the house. 

Every now and again Mr. Poppleton wandered 
down a passf^ and opened a side door to expel 
the odour into the nig^t, and as promptly Mrs. 
P<^pleton diut it again. The child would catch 
a c^ — the chfld having been allowed to stay 
up till the last minute to view the table, and 
watch Miss Wenderby worm a slippery brown 
dinner roll into a snug fold of each table napkin. 

Hie entire household would send up devout 
thanksgiving and praise when thw night was 
wiped from the calendar. For all had suffered 
during the fortnight, some more, some less, Mrs. 
Poppleton perhaps most of all. Her da>'s had 
been troubled by the thought of what was before 
her. Her sleep had been broken by dreams of 
burnt sausages, underdone turkey, and of lemcm 
wh^ that refused to dt up and be frothy and light- 
hearted after the manner of pn^>erly constituted 
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lemon whip, but cdl^)siiig into thin, pale fluid 
as it was being offered to Commander Peabody. 

"We bad better go and dress," said she to 
Diana, whilst giving the rows of shining knives 
and folks and spaiUing wine glasses a last linger- 
ing survey. "It all looks very nice, and no one 
will notice that Mr. F(^>pleton and I are using 
dessert knives and forks for fish. Do you think 
they will?" 

" I don't see that it matters if they do, " replied 
Diana a little wearily. They had already worn 
the subject of substituting the dessert knives and 
f caks for fish ones, being short of two pairs of the 
latter, threadbare. "If you used chc^ticks 
for turbot I can't see that it matters, so long as it 
conveyed the fish to your mouth." 

Mrs. Pcf^eton, f ortunatety for Diana, did not 
hear the latter part of her sentence; she bad just 
made the disturbing discoveiy that a menu holder, 
becoming entan^ed in a tiafl of smilaz, had follen 
cm its ade. With patioKx she persuaded it to 
stand iq>. Then she said: "CcHne, we have ooiy 
three quarters of an hour and the Bogmere peo[^ 
are punctual. " 

Diana followed her out irf the room and vp the 
stairs. On the landing Mrs. Pof^etcHi paused. 
"Hiack you," she said, "iar h^nng me ao 
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much. I am much obliged. / should never have 
thought of stufiKng the turkey with chestnuts. 
It will be a novelty here. I am glad you have 
thou^t better of your refxisal to be present to- 
ni^t. Mr. Green is quite nice, and Us mother 
was a ffoliett — two small f 's, you know. But 
one thing let me warn you against, dcm't get on 
the subject of the Church. I somehow imagine 
you have had a bringing up with relation to our 
Church (A an Evangelical tendency. Mr. Green 
would be eztremdy ritualistic if our dear vicar 
permitted it. " 

"Very well," agreed Diana with a smile, as 
she passed into her room, "I wiU not tread on any 
of Mr. Green's corns ... I shan't get the 
opportunity," she added sotto voce, as she dosed 
the door. 

Let the Poppleton household be described as 
later it assembled in the drawii^-room. 

Mrs. Poppleton was the first down, and Mr. 
Poppleton's predominating feelii^ on catching 
sight of his wife on entering the room was that of 
surprise at her proportions. O. S. ^e indeed 
locked to^iight in a low-cut, rose-du-Barri satin 
gown, a gown very ti^t in the waist and reveal- 
ing a la^e expanse of white neck and arms. 

" How do you think I look? " she asked, turning 
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slowly round Hke a manoeuvrmg battleshq> for 
her husband's inspection. 

It was an unwise quesdcu to put to a man who 
was bored at what was before him, cross after a 
fray with a refractory white tie, uncomfortaUe 
in a highly stiffened shirt frcmt, and tired after 
a week's hard work. Besides, Mr. Pof^bni be- 
ing an artist in every sense of the word, admired 
loose, straight flowing effects in a woman's dress, 
not pronounced waist-lines and innumoable 
frills and furbelows. H£ also liked dull, subdued 
colours on people no longer slim, certainly not 
bri^t rose and of such a shiny texture as duchesse 
satin. So, for an instant he closed his eyes (when 
she had manccuvred round with her back to him) 
with a faint shudder. But he had qpened them 
again by the time she was facing him, and Trmniig^ 
to smile vcpon ha and make her happy. What 
mattered the perjury of his own sotd if, with a 
"little lie," as Diana put it, he could keep the 
peace. 

Hugh came in next, handsome, gay, and 
faultlessly dressed. EQs fair hair and boots 
seemed to be rivalling one another in RhiniTiw«- 
He took up his podticm by his brother on the 
hearthrug, and, as was her custcon, Mrs. 
PoppIet(m fell to con^>aring the two as they 
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stood together, and certainfy not to the advan- 
tage of her husband. 

Diana was late. Mrs. P(^let(m glanced at 
the cupid dock. Only five minufes from the half 
hour. It was imseemly that a governess should 
be the last to appeal — make an entrance before 
an audience. A inxq>eiiy constituted governess 
should have been down first, swept up the hearth, 
raised the lights, put a cnx^ed blind straight, 
and then taken a seat in an obscure comer of the 
room. 

Hu^, too, vas looking at the dock and watch- 
ing the door as anxiously as Mrs. P(^>pleton. Had 
Diana suddenly changed her mind and dedded 
not to do that which he had arranged she should 
do — in C(m junction with him? Had she failed 
him? Hu^ didn't know Diana if sudi a sus^ddcai 
could arise in his mind. Diana didn't fail pec^le. 
He smiled as he kept his eyes on the docnr. In a 
quarter of an hour's time his sister-in-law would 
recdve one of the biggest shocks of her life. He 
smiled in antidpadon. 

The clock chimed the half hour. 

"I wonder what's become of Miss Wendeiby," 
said Mrs. F<f^kleton, and as she uttered the words 
the door opened and Diana entered. 

And what a levely Dianal Even Mrs. P(^le- 
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ton drew her breath shaiply as the girl trailed 
down the room and seated hetself in an incon- 
spicuous place by the window. Her gown was of 
the softest shade of primrose satin, exquisitely 
made, and clinging to the lithe, graceful figure 
in beautiful harmonious folds. A gown that had 
been fashioned by a dressmaker, not necessarily 
expensive, but one who knew her art. It had been 
made a few months back, perhaps a year, for a 
dance at Aunt Ponsonby's, vrhea money was 
still plentiful. She wore no jewelleiy, but a 
single yellow rose placed just above the left 
ear against the small dark head was daring, but, 
as Hugh said to himself, just perfect in its effect 

He cotdd not take his eyes from her, and his 
heart beat tumultuously as he gazed at the rose 
which made such a setting to the beautiful un- 
common face. He bad given her that rose, had 
raked London over to procure it. He had over- 
heard her tell Su^e that her gown for the dinner 
party was to be yellow. And ^k was wearing it 
in her hair, his rose. 

Mrs. Poppleton was gazing at it too, and almost 
rudely. She was not debating vrbexc it came from, 
for she instinctively knew, in spite of Hugh's 
promises to be less attentive to Miss Wenderby. 
What she was debatii^ was whether a red rose 
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placed in a similar portion above her own left 
ear would be as becoming to her as It was to her 
governess. 

Mr. Poppleton also was staring at Diana, 
simply because he was an artist, and coddn't 
help it. 

And was Diana aware of their scrutiny? For 
her head was bent and her eyes were on the floor, 
eyes so full of lau^ter and wickedness that had 
Tommie been there and looked into them he 
woiild have bet his bottom dollar that mischief 
was brewing. This was the ezpressicm they al- 
ways wore when she was meditating wickedness. 

No, she was not aware of the attention she was 
receiving, the whole of her energies being devoted 
to keying her mutinous eyes and Ups in order. 
Mrs. Poppleton's suspicions must not be aroused. 

There was a ring at the front door bell, foot- 
steps in the hall, and Mrs. Poppleton stood to 
attention with a welcoming smile for Mr. and Mrs. 
Westingale when they were announced by the 
hired waitress. 

They were shortly followed by the Peabodys, 
and soon all the guests — including Miss Robin, 
a coquettish lady in white with blue bows, and 
Mr. Green — were assembled. 

Smilingly Mrs. Poppleton whispered to each 
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gentlanan the name of his dinner partner, and 
presented Mr. Green to Dianxi. Then there was 
a little pause, the sort of eq>ectant hush that hk- 
vaiiably falls upon pet^le vrtien waiting for their 



Mrs. Pop[deton locked anziousfy at the doer. 
She was not good at keeping the ball of conver- 
sati<m rolling, and in this req>ect Diana excelled. 
Mr. Pc^leton was never d any use in brid^ng 
over awkward gaps. Indeed, at the moment, 
he was Roomily regarding Mrs. Westingale and 
wondering what on earth he. should talk to her 
about at dinner. She was a depressed woman, 
and suffered from asthma. He was not even 
being permitted to carve the turkey, ^^ch would 
have been a little relaxation from Mrs. Westinr 
gale, as he did in days gone by. Turkeys won 
dissected on sideboards now. 

Mrs. P(^plet(Hi looked i^ipealin^y at Diana. 
But the girl stood silently by Mr. Greoi and her 
eyes were still on the floor. Why was Diana so 
suddenly modest and meek? Mrs. Pc^qpleton 
conjectured. She was unfamiliar in this new 
r^e. 

Hu£^, too, was not helpful, ndther was he mak- 
ing any attempt to be polite to Miss Robin; in 
fact he was walking away from her on the pre- 
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tcnce of opening the window near to Diana, which 
didn't lequire opening. 

Mrs. Pc^etcm clutched at her rose-coloured 
bodice and had visions of the ox-tail soup having 
fallen into the fire. In another moment she felt 
she should scream. .... 

But now the waitress was here. Dinner was 
served. 

Mr. Poppleton offered a limp and depressed 
arm to Mrs. Westingale and disa|q>eared across 
the hall, followed by four other more or less ill- 
assorted cou[Aes. Mrs. Poppleton watched them 
ai^rovin^. Now it was Mr. Green's and Miss 
Wenderl^s turn. The small aim of the curate 
was already invitingly cnx^ed toward Miss 
Wenderby — when . . but what was 

this? . . . Obtain Poppleton had inserted 
himself between Miss Wenderby and the crook, 
offered his own arm, and was r^>idly marching 
her out of the room. 

"Sb^I" called Mrs. Poppleton. "Hugh, you 
have made a mistake. Stopl" 

But he apparently did not hear. Holding 
Diana's arm tightly, as though he feared she might 
esc^x him, he vanished. 

idia. Poppleton, in the first wild moment, was 
for running after them; so was poor little Mr. 
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Green. Then Mrs. Poppletcoi recov^ed herself 
quickly. Hugh and Diana would have already 
taken their places at the table. And she was well 
aware that they were both capable of caudng 
unpleasantness, not to say a scene, if she at- 
tenq>ted to dislodge them. 

"I made a mistake," she said with a smSe, 
though her breath was coming labouredly; "Mr. 
Green, will you kindly take in Miss Robin? Miss 
Robin knows some of your relations, the ffolietts. 
She comes from your part of the world. Now Mr. 
Westingale. Sorry, Miss Robin, I'm afraid I 
trod on your charming train, but I've done no 
damage, I think. Alhnsl '* She pluckily stuck to 
her smile, but as she took her place at the end of 
the long table she decided to send Diana away 
the following morning. Her heart was full of 
wrath toward her, and in a lesser degree toward 
Hugh. That she could have been tricked like 
this, hoodwinked, fooled 1 Her chedts burnt 
with temper at the outrage perpetrated vpaa her 
— the mistress of the house — by a subordinate. 
She admitted that Diana had stated distinctly 
that she should iu>t go in to dinner with Mr. 
Green, and Diana goierally did what she said. 
Still, when Hugh came to her and informed her 
that Miss Wenderby had changed her mind and 
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would be present at the dinner if the invitatifm 
stfll lemained open to her, she naturally thought 
— and anybody would have taken the same view 
of the case — that Diana had become amaiable 
in every sense of the word. And all the time she 
was planning this deep-laid scheme of deceit. 
Not for one moment would Mrs. Poppleton allow 
herself to believe that her brother-in-law had 
been the instigator. "The woman tempted me" 
was as true to-day as in the time of Adam. The 
woman always tempted. And the woman should 
go. Should be out of Bogmere before the sun 
again set Mrs. Poppleton's breath, vigorously 
expelled, met a mouthful of soup, and she du^ed 
violently. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

And if poor Mrs. Po[^leton didn't enjc^ her own 
dinner party, two persons certainly did ; and later, 
in looking back to that night, Diana, and always 
with a stab of pain, marvelled that she ever could 
have been so absolutely h^jpy. 

It was characteristic of her, as it has been said 
before, that once embarked upon a thing she went 
through with it thoroughly. No thou^t of Mrs. 
Poppleton would she permit to disturb her pleasure 
this evening. Her gay laughter, and then Hugh's, 
came to Mrs. Poppleton down the table. Above 
the hum of conversation she could catch a word 
or two of what they were saying. Hu^ was 
ai^iarently doing most of the talking, his fair 
head was bent very dose to the dark one beside 
him, and his attention and devotion to Diana 
left Mrs. Poppleton — ^ck. Such barefaced flir- 
tation in the presence of ten strangers was simply 
outrageous. Mrs. Pi^>pleton was surprised at her 
own self-control in not shrieking out her notice to 
her governess there and then on the spot She de- 
voured a great many salted almonds without being 
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aware that she had eaten one. What voM herguests 
think of the way in which Diana and Hugh were 
behaving ? Hugh was sitting with his back abso- 
lutely square to his other neighbour, and it was 
Mrs. Peabody. Mrs. Peabody to whom she bad 
aaiA so much of this attractive brother-in-law — 
"theNavy always being interested in the Army." 
Mrs. Poppleton closed her eyes, and for a brirf 
nunnent shut out the horrid scene. Unwillin^y 
she came back to turbot and Mr. Westingale. The 
turbot was as sawdust in her dry mouth, and 
Mr. Westingale's twice repeated observations that 
a General Election seemed pending was dull. 
Mrs. Poppleton resented its dullness. Men were 
always dull with her. Another laiigh came float- 
ing down the table — a hug^ full of keea enjoy- 
ment. Hugh was t^parently very amused at 
something. Diana had the gift of oitertaining 
pe(^le. 

"Who is that girl at the other end of the 
table ?" Mr. Westingale asked. 

" Do you mean my nurseiy governess ?'* 

" I mean the girl with the yellow rose in her 
hair." 

"TTiat is my nursery governess." Mrs. Poiq)le- 
ton's tone was chilly. 

Mr. Westingale was not tactful. He could 
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make money out of the ^ent ends of matches or 
old postage stamps, his friends were wont to say 
of him, but he could not make tactful remarks to 
a woman to save his life. 

"You are fortunate," he said, staring hard at 
Diana; "she is singularly attractive. " 

Surely Mrs. Pc^pleton had sufficient provo- 
cation to make her cross. Here was another man 
raving about Diana. She refused the entr^ with 
a viciousness that made the new house-pariour- 
maid feel it was being handed out of its turn, 
and, snatching it from Mr. Westingale as he was 
about to help himself, she bore it away to the 
sideboard and substituted for it some boned tu^ey 
and chestnuts. 

"And who is the man?" asked Mr. Westingale 
when he had recovered from his surprise and 
disappointment at the loss of the entr£e. 

"Whatman?" 

" The man with your — governess? ** 

Mrs. P(^pleton informed him briefly. She was 
tired of Hugh, and she was very tired of Mr. 
Westingale. He was inquisitive as well as dull. 

"Has he known your governess before?" 

"Before when?" 

"Before they met?" 

"He could hardly have done that." 
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"I — I mean before yoxir brother-in-law came 
here <m a visit." Mr. Westtngale laughed as 
he put the question. He had discovered, dense 
though he was, that his hostess was put out about 
something. The turkey and chestnuts were 
sufficiently appetizing to make him wishful to 
appease Mrs. Poppleton. But he was not success- 
ful in his efiorts. At least not tUl he had got lig^t 
away from the subject of Diana and Hu^ and 
— after his third glass of champagne — had 
hinted delicately that he would like some day to 
become the purchaser of one of Mr. Poppleton's 
pictures. Tlien she thawed a Uttle. 

By the time dessert was reached she was almost 
cheerf uL After all, why worry herself so unneces- 
sarily about the behaviour of her governess? 
This governess would be leavii^ to-morrow, and 
before ^e left Mrs. Poppleton would have had 
ample (^portunity to mention to Miss Wenderby 
her exact opinion of her. There would be no 
mincing words eta this occasion. She abready 
rolled them as toothsome morsels in her mouth. 

As a judge can afford to say kind and encourag- 
ing words to a man he is about to condenm to 
death, so Mrs. Poppleton felt she could afford to 
smile at Diana as, after catching Mrs. Westin- 
gale's eye, she and the other ladies rose from the 
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table and filed from the dining to the drawing 
room. And it was the smfle of one who would 
strike — presently. She felt Diana start be- 
neath it, and she smiled again. 

'i The men had joined the ladies now, and there 
were three tables of bridge. Diana was sitting 
out, and there was also a man too many. Mr. 
Poppleton volunteered to loc& on, but before he 
knew where he was he was sitting t^ypodte to 
Miss Robin as her partner and Hugh was at the 
piano turning over some leaves of music. Diana 
did not play, so it did not belong to her; indeed 
at the moment she was noiselessly putting some 
coal cat the fire. She looked, as she knelt in the 
firelight, a little sad and tired. Tliat smile on 
Mrs. Po[^leton's face had struck dismay to her 
heart. Supposing she was to be dismissedl The 
very thought now sent the blood surging to her 
cheeks. In her absorption she knelt on aitet her 
task was completed. More than <Hie man turned 
cardessly from his table and looked at her. 
Whatever she did, or wherever she was, she usually 
stni<± the most interesting note in the nxan. 
Perhaps it was her intense vitality, her very 
atweness. Perhaps it was her una>nsdousness of 
self. Hugh left the piano and took a chair in a 
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recess by the window. He wanted to watch 
Diana without being obsarved by the rest of the 
room. He was never tired of admiring the poise 
of the small, dai^ head, and of enjoying her 
delicate air of breeding. 

Mrs. Foppleton called her to her side, and rising 
frran her chair whispered something to her in a 
low voice about Stisie. As the two stood tc^ther 
Hu^ was reminded of a heavy cart horse and 
a mettlesome, nervous, highly bred hunter — dis- 
mayed at nothing, fearing nothing, and always 
in at the death. A keen observer would have 
noticed, as he sat there in his darkened comer, 
that his hands gripped his chair with unnecessary 
strength, that his lips beneath his moustache 
were set in a hard straight line, and that his 
eyes watching Diana had lost their gaiety and 
were dark and sombre. Again he seemed to be 
figliting some invisible foe, some dread and 
deadly enemy. A little vein at the side of his 
forehead was slij^tly swdlen, drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his brow. Fear, fear of something, 
was written on eveiy line of his face, and still 
he watched Diana. He watched as though it 
were for the last time, as though he were saying 
good-by, as though he would never see her face 
again. And when she left the room he emitted 
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a shaip breath, almost a gasp of relief, and for 
a moment covered his face with his hands. 



Diana went iipstairs to see if Susie were aslet^. 
The child had been tired and excited, and a little 
overcome at being put to bed by Mrs. Faggott. 
She entered the darkened room noiselessly, but 
Susie was wide awake. 

"Is that you, Angel Pie?" she sfud fretfuDy. 
"I wondered when somebody would come. I 
can't get to sleq). Did all the rolls stay inside 
the table napkins, or did they tumble out?" 

"They all stayed in," replied Diana, laughing. 
"And why can't you get to sleep?" 

"Don't know. Things go round and round 
in my head. Will you turn up the light? I want 
to see you in your yellow dress." 

Diana did so, and Susie sat up in bed and stared 
at her governess rapturou^y. 

"You are lovely, dear," she said in her old- 
fashioned way. "You lo(^ Ijke a — like one of 
those yellow lilies, with little black things stick- 
ing out, that grow in Mrs. Peabod/s garden in 
the summer." 

"Little black things?" esjioed Diana. 

"Yes, don't you know, that come out erf the 
sort oi ciq) — and your head's like one ai them. 
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Can't 'splain if you don't know them. And you're 
wearing Uncle Hugh's rose. I want to smell it, 
please." 

Diana bent down and the child twined her small 
arms round her neck and laid her cheek against 
the satin hair. "Don't go yet," she pl^ded. 
" I'm so lonely, and all the lovely smells have come 
up from the dining-room, and all the laughing and 
noise, and I thou^t I could hear you and Uncle 
Hugh, and I did so want to be there. Will you 
sit by me, and hold my hand.and sing something 
tome, dear?" 

Diana readily assented. She had gone suddenly 
and strangely tired after the strain and excitement 
of the dinner, yet, timed to the highest pitch of 
sensitiveness, she had the feelings of one who senses 
a coming storm. There was a foreboding at her 
heart, she knew not of what, and could not attempt 
to define even to herself, a sensation of approach- 
ing evO. And as an ostrich buries its head in the 
sand to escape detection of the enemy, she felt 
she would like to remain hidden in this quiet, 
peaceful room till her fears were aUayed, and 
pulses and nerves quieter. 

With Suae's hand in hers she sat in a low chair 
by the bed after lowering the light. Her absence 
would not matter for a little while. Hiey were 
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all busy vAOt their bridge in the drawing-room. 

"Put your head on the piUow," omimanded 
Susie, "and then I can stn^ it whUe you 
ang." 

More and more did the child love her dear 
Miss Wenderby, who was never cross and made 
lesscms so attractive, and did such nice, queer, 
unexpected things, and was always ready to 
play at lovely make-believe games at a moment's 
notice. 

"But it win crush my rose," demurred Diana. 
"Ill put my arm round you instead. Theiel 
What shall I sing? " 

"It's a Icmg time since I pretended to be your 
own little girL Sing *0h, hush thee, my ba-be. ' " 

" Oh, hush thee, my ba^be. 
Thy are was a koig^t. 
Thy mother a lady, 
Both gentle and bright," 

And if her lips twitched at such a description as 
Implied to Mrs. Pqppleton, Susie in the dim light 
could not see them. She had got halfway throu^ 
the second verse, when through the slightly opened 
door she heard a footstep come along the landing, 
pause for an instant and then pass on. Susie 
heard it too, and before Diana could sb^ her she 
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had called, "Uncle Hu^, Uncle Hug^, come in; 
you've never said good n^t Come back." 

The footsteps 8to[^>ed. There was a brief 
silence. Diana caught a muttered exclamation, 
then Captain Fo[^letoii came slowly, reluctantly 
it seemed, into the room. In his hand was a 
Bradshaw's Guide, which Diana at once observed. 

"Where were you gdngP Why are you up- 
stairs, Uncle Hugh?" Susie demanded with a 
child's calm curiosity. 

'He stood at the foot of the little bed leaning over 
the rail, and, in the subdued light, looked at the 
IHcture before him — the girt in her soft-tinted 
gown with her arm round the little white figure. 

Diana, releasing the child's hand, prepared to 
fSfitvp. 

"D<m't move!" he cried quickly, almost per- 
emptorily, "and {dease go on with your song. It 
seems like a bit of Heaven up here after that silly, 
chattering crowd below. I — I guessed you were 
withSu^e." 

"And yet you weren't coming in till I called 
you." Susie's voice was reproachftd. "And you 
hadn't said good night to me, and you've never 
missed before." 

"But you ouj^t to have been asleep. It's 
late, you know." 
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"Is it? I never go to sleep on party nights. 
Everybody makes such a noise. It is nice having 
you and Miss Wenderby here. I'm never quite 
so frightfuUy happy as when just us three are 
alone together." 

"We three," corrected Diana. 

"We three. Are you, Uncle Hu^?" Suae 
had long ago learnt what Uncle Hugh liked. 

"Never," he said emphatically. 

What is it that moves a man to the deepest 
emotion, that affects him so profoundly when with 
the woman he loves and a little child is present? 

As Diana finished her song, Hugh Poppleton 
was stirred to the very depths of his being. With 
eyes that absorbed her, he stood shaken and sway- 
ing as in a storm; and when she left the rocnn be 
followed her quickly and barred her passage. His 
restraint was gone. 

"Diana," he cried, "I love you. I've tried 
not to. IVe fought against it, God knows, but 
I love you. I love you. I am not worthy of you 
— but can you love me a little in retxim?" His 
arms were held out to her, supplicatmgly, ap- 
pealingly, almost ashamedly, with a movement 
that went to Diana's heart. Where was the gay, 
fearless, self-reliant, reckless Hugh Poppleton? 
Tliis man, humble, entreating, white-faced, plead- 
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ing, was hardly known to her. Hewho had courted 
her so openly, so compellii^y, so barefacedly. 
Surely he must know — know a thousand times 
over that he had won her heart, and that she was 
only waiting for him to tell ber of his love, long- 
ing to hear the words. 

" Yes, " she said simply, and her voice was very 
sweet and grave, "I can, and do love you, and 
more than a little, Hu^. " 

With a swift movement he had her in his arms, 
straining her to his heart, showering kisses upon 
her bare neck and face and hair, miumuring 
broken words of endearment, regardless of where 
he was and that any servant passing along the 
landing to the bedrooms would inevitably see 
them. Time stood still for them both. They 
were alone in the imiverse. 

And so absorbed were they that they heard no 
footsteps on the stairs, no sound of any one 
ascending, till a voice sharp and harsh startled 
them as it fell upon their ears: "Hugh! Ah, I'm 
too late, too late. " And Mr. Foppleton 
stood before them breathless, his face deeply 
troubled. 

"I have opened this — this cablegram by 
mistake. It came to the studio this afternoon 
— late. My housekeeper, thinking it might be 
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important, has brought it down. She'd some time 
to wait for a train — is it for you?" Slo^y, 
deliberately, he drew a paper from an envelope 
in his hand, and passed it to his brother, and 
watched him as he read it, and as the face a mo- 
ment back so happy, so full of passionate tender- 
ness, whittled and aged in every feature, Mr. 
Foppleton turned to Diana and asked her to 
leave them. Ws voice was very gentle. 

"No," she said, white-faced too, trembling in 
every limb, but outwardly composed. "I cannot 
go. What affects your brother affects me. If 
he is in trouble, I must h^ him, for I have just 
told him that I love him. Hugh, may I see that 
paper?" It had fallen fitim his nerveless hand 
to the ground, but she would not hx^ at it till 
he said she might. 

He hesitated, hesitated whUe you might have 
coxmted twenty, and Mr. Poppleton watched him 
fixedly. Hu^ had been a cad dining the last 
few we^, a coward, a dishonest man. Was he 
going to remain so? Or would he seize this 
one opportunity which had been offered to him d 
retrieving a little of his honour? Mr. Pof^leton 
found himself praying to God that he would. He 
had loved his brother with a deep affection, and 
when Hugh bowed his head, he stretched out his 
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hand and laid it on his shoulder with a de^re to 
, he^him. 

Together the brothers watched Diana as she 
stooped and picked up the pf^>er, and smoothing 
it out — as though to gain time — with a g^ture 
infinitely pathetic, she held it to the light and 
read these words: "Pc^pleton, 3 Wessez Street, 
Haymarket, London. Your wife died last night. 
Cable instructions. English Chaplain, Dinapore, 
Bengal." 

She twice read it through. Then she looked 
vcp with a puzzled expression upon her face, and 
drew her hand across her forehead. "I don't 
understand," she said. 

"It refers to my wife," said Hugh in a hard, 
dry voice. "My wife. Somehow they've got 
hold of my brother's address. I have been 
married for ten years — secretly — to a Eurasian. 
I only lived with her for six months. Now she 
is dead. Had I waited till to-morrow I could have 
crane to you an honest man. But I didn't wait. 
The devil's had the laugh at me." His own 
laughter caused Mr. Poppleton to shudder a little. 

And Diana said nothing, made no movement, 
though the blood had drained away from her 
face and neck and arms, leaving her like one who 
bad died. 
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"I was leaving to-night. Daren't trust my- 
self a moment longer. My control had gone. I 
hungered for you so that I felt like one who was 
mad when you knelt on the hearth in the drawing- 
room just now. I looked up a train to town. I 
came up to pack my things. Susie called me into 
the room, though I'd got saf^ past it You 
— know the rest I've fought a hard battle 
and — lost " 

And still Diana said nothing. 

"I was twenty-three when I married her and 
stuck in a dull hot hole. She was handsome 
and clever and I was a fooL I hated, loathed, 
detested her in a month. I — but why go 
into these sordid details? It doesn't help the 
position " 

A door opened below. For an instant sounds of 
voices and laughter came along the hall and up the 
stairs. Then the door closed. But there was 
another footstep. Somebody, a woman from the 
rustle of her dress, a woman with somewhat la- 
boured breathing, was coming up the stairs, slowly 
but detenrdnedly. There was no preventing her. 
Diana dirank as Mrs. Poppleton stood before them. 

For a moment she stood surveying the little 

group. She was not a really observant woman. 

She might, as Mr. Foppleton had once said, be 
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able to see through a deal door, but she only saw 
things on the other ^de that were dther phantoms 
(A her own imagination or trivial things that 
didn't matter. Really vital issues left her im- 
moved. She only saw now in the group before 
her three people indulgmg in a little pleasant 
gossip. That they should select a landing for 
such a purpose in no way struck her as odd or 
uniisual. Her husband and Diana invariably did 
odd things. The giil's deathly whiteness, Hugh's 
haggard countenance, her husband's obvious dis- 
tress were lost upon her. 

"I should like," she said, "an explanation of 
why one by one you steal from the room and do 
not return? What my guests think of such be- 
haviour, I dare not imagine. Miss Wenderby's 
and Hu^'s disappearance was not of much 
importance, though somewhat marked, but as 
for yours, Chris — you may make the excuse you 
were dummy, but a dunmiy ought not to remain 
away from a table for nearly ten minutes and ke^ 
everybody waiting. It has heea most embarrass- 
ing and awkward. I have not known what ex- 
cuses to make, and finally I have had to leave 
my guests, and there they sit without any host or 
hostess while I hunt you out. W31 you come at 

cmce " She paused for breath, indignant, 
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wrathful. "And what was that that Bennett 
brou^t to you? Was it a telegram? But, no, 
it couldn't have been, it was too late." For the 
first time she associated it with her husband's 
prolonged absence from the room, and glanced 
aroxmd suspiciously. 

" No, it YRis not a tel^ram, it was — Laura " 

Mr. Poppleton paused. Should he tell her? 
Should he appeal to her — to any innate instincts 
of generosi^ and sympathy that she might possess 
to be kind to the stricken girl standing before her, 
who still made no sound, no movement, whose 
head was still up — brave, full of courage, but 
who from sheer physical weakness had been 
obliged to rest against the wall behind for 5tq>port, 
while her eyes gleamed from her white face, 
deeply sorrowful but undaunted. 

Yes, he would tell her. She would have to know 
sooner or later — perhaps she would be kind. 
Ra^ndly he informed her of what had ht^pened. 
He never glanced at Hugh, but kq)t strai^t on 
with his story. He handed her the cable to 
confirm his words, "And we must try to get 
these people away as early as we can. Tell them 
that somebody is ill. I will go down to them while 
you see to Miss Wenderby. She is not well. " 

"And why shouldn't Miss Wenderby be well?'* 
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"Because, unfortunately," Hu^'s voice was 
dry and bitter, "five minutes before the cable 
arrived, or, to be exact, a couple of minutes, I had 
been successful in eliciting from Miss Wenderby, 
in answer to a declaration on my part, that she 
returned my affection." 

"But your wife is dead," said Mrs. Poppleton, 
practically. "If she were still alive I coidd un- 
derstand all this fuss." 

"She was not dead when I — courted Miss 
Wenderby, nor did I know that she was dead 
when I told Miss Wenderby of my love for her. 
Does not that put rather a different aspect on the 
case — even to you? But need we discuss the 
[Xtsition now. It seems a little unnecessary with 
all your guests waiting for you ah!" 

Diana had slipped quietly, without a sound, to 
the floor, and the rose ui her hair lay crushed 
against the carpet 
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CHAPTER XVm 

The night was over. Toward mornii^ Diana 
had slept from exhausticm. 

Mrs. Poppleton, after her own fashion, had been 
kind. She failed to understand why there should 
be all this trouble and fuss, seeing that Hu^ was 
now free and in a position to marry Miss Wenderby 
if he were so keen on it. Nevertheless when she 
saw the girl in a heap on the floor, she had been 
genuinely touched. She had lived with Diana 
long enough to know that she was not the sort 
to go under readily, that she possessed plenty 
of grit — therefore the shock must have been 
very great to cause her to succumb in this fashion, 
and he there looking so deathly white. But it 
bad only been a momentary faintness, scarcely 
unconsciousness even. Just a sensation of some- 
thing snapping somewhere, a noise as of many 
waters, rather pleasant than otherwise, a darkness 
and a feeling of utter inability to stand. 

It had all passed as quickly as St had crane. 
Before Hugh was back with some brandy Diana 
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was iq> and able to walk, certainly with faltering 

footsteps, but still able to walk to her room. She 

felt grateful that Mrs. Poppleton was obhged 

to return to her guests. Before going she had 

; unfastened Diana's frock, removed the rose and 

I hairpins (zom her hah*, and taken off her slippers, 

-. leaving her feet, in their thin silk stockings, rather 

'.forlorn on the cold linoleum floor. Then ^e 

'*'inq)re33ed upon her that she must try to have a 

.^ood D^t and "not think." 
^;/' She meant to be kind — indeed she was kind, 
%for seeing that the girl was shivering, she went for 
■her own eiderdown and placing it on Diana's 
bed urged her to hiuiy xrp and get beneath it, 
and she would send Bennett up with a hot-water 
bottle. 

Mrs. Poppleton was filled with a pleasant glow 
of magnanimity as she descended the stairs. 
Half an hour ago she had intended giving Diana 
notice and a piece of her mind. Now she was 
hea[Hng dderdowns and hot-water bottles upon 
her, not to mention best brandy. She felt, too, 
rather reheved than otherwise that Miss Wen- 
derby would be remaining with her. No one had 
rubbed Suae so wdl, or had got the child on so 
rapidly with her lesstms. The prospect that 
Diana might elect to go of ho: own accord never 
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altered her orderly and well r^ulated mind. 
Ckivemesses did not ^ve notice to their employers, 
only employers to their governesses. 

She met Hugh in the hall looking white and 
wretched. 

"How is she?" he inquired eage^. "Is 
she better?" 

Really Miss Wenderby might have met with a 
dreadful accident, and Mrs. Poppleton felt so 
irritated she coiild scarcely reply. 

" She is all right. She has quite got over the 
Eaintness, if it was faintness. She never went 
quite off. Now / become wholly unccnisdous. 
Are you not ccMning into the drawing-room?" 

He shook his head. "N<>, I don't feel I could 
stand it. Make my excuses, please. I am gdng 
to pack. I expect Miss Wmderby would wish 
me to leave at once, and without sedng her agtun. " 

Mrs. Poppleton passed into the drawing-room 
without expressing an (pinion one way or the 
other. She felt too tired of everybodv. 
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Diana lay awake for hours that ni^t, her face 
pressed bard into her pillow, her hands against 
her heart. 

She had not known that it was possible to suffer 
so acutely. Only once had she experienced any- 
thing remotely aj^roaching such pain, and that 
had been on the afternoon she learnt of her 
patents' loss of money and when she realized it 
would be her duty to leave home and go out 
into the world. She had suffered then, but that 
had been nothing as compared with this. Then 
she bad felt young, now she felt suddenly old. 
Then she had felt that life might still have some- 
thing to <^er her, in spite of untoward circum- 
stances, now she felt that life was finished, and ^e 
was hopeless. 

She suffered as those who are still young do 
suffer: intensely, bitterly, combatively. Not as 
do the old, mildly, philosophically, resignedly. 

Her great soreness of spirit lay in the fact that 
she had been so deceived. Herself, honest by 
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nature, she made no allowances for this man who 
had made love to her so systematically and un- 
tiringly, and had won her heart whilst acting a lie. 
She had no pity for him. 

"Had he come and told me all," she moaned, 
"I would have waited for him. Waited through- 
out eternity. But he did not trust me. He de- 
ceived me. He deceived me from beginning to 
end. How could he?" 

Toward morning she slept from exhaustion. 

On waking she wondered dimly and vaguely 
what was this awful and heavy load at her heart. 
Then came memory and the realization that 
life had to be faced and lived through somehow. 
She lay on her back with heavy eyes and gazed 
at the ceiling, unconsciously counting all the 
little cracks on its whitened surface. There were 
sounds of opening of windows, and lighting of 
fires. The servants were up. She, too, must rise, 
and she wondered how she could achieve so gi- 
gantic and labourious a task. She felt too tired 
to move. She stopped counting the cracks and 
closed her eyes. She rem^nbered that it was 
only twenty-four hoiu^ since she awoke the 
happiest girl in the world — the very happiest. 
And nowl A hard, dry sob shook her frame. 
^^She had always thus taken everythii^ life had 
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had to offer — vividly, keenly, drunk to the very 
dregs. Now she took her sorrow in one big lump. 
Took it with both hands and arms and felt 
crushed and overwhelmed by its weight She 
felt she shoiild die. She longed to die. 

Had Tommie been dose at hand he would have 
reminded her in his gentle, old-fashioned way, 
like a man who has looked on long at the game of 
life, that sorrow, the greatest of all sorrows, the 
sort of sorrow that eventually kills men and 
women, is not taken in such fashion, in such 
one-piece, wholesale fashion, but is taken in bits, 
in portions, slowly, constantly, endlesdy. There 
are moments of respite every now and again, he 
would have told her, when one may even smile 
if one has not foi^otten how, and then back 
comes the pain again, continuing on and on. 
Not a terrific pain, but a nag, nag, nag, an 
aidless, remorseless nag. Such pain you see in 
the faces of a few men and women, and when they 
die the cry goes up: "Ah, it is a happy release 
for them." 

A note was brought to Diana when she had 
dragged herself up and had nearly finished dress- 
ing. It was from Hugh. 

"I am leaving this morning (unless by any 
chance you tell me to stay — miracles have 
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liai^>ened b^ore). Will you see me for a few 
moments before I go? If so, I am in the drawing- 
room fuw. 

"H. P." 

She went to him immediately, after sending a 
message to Mrs. Poppleton that she would be 
grateful if she would allow one of the maids to 
dress Susie. 

Her hair was arranged as mxial and was smooth 
and beautiful, her dress was neat, but she was as 
whitp as the Quakerish lawn collar at her throat. 
The droop of her li^ was accentuated, and her 
eyes were hard and scornful. 

She opened the door slowly; outwardly calm 
she was, but her heart was in a tumult of wild 
indignation and bitterness against the man stand- 
ing before her on the hearthrug, his hajck. to the 
fire, his head up, his hands in his pockets. Cap- 
tain Poppleton had never run away from the 
enemy, he had "faced the mu^c" on more oc- 
casions than one, he meant now to make a big 
fight for his happiness, though he knew he did 
not deserve it. The greater the odds, the more 
need for hard fighting. 

"Well?" 

And at her first word and the sound of the 
voice that uttered it he winced a little. 
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"Ah, do not say it like tliat, " he pleaded, mak- 
ing a movement toward her. 

She backed, her hands straight and stiff at 
her ades. "You wished to speak to me. Captain 
Poppleton?" 

"Yes," he said. TlieTe was a momoit's hesi- 
tation, then, for the first time in his dealings with 
her, he was direct and straight and came to the 
point at once. "I wish to tell you I am deeply 
Sony for the wrong I have done you. If there 
were anything, anything in the whole world I 
could do to w^ it out, I would do it." 

The anceiity in his voice and mamier 
touched her. She had expected heroics and 
excuses. Hiis quiet, restrained man was new 
to her. 

She stood looking at him silently. There 
seemed nothing to say, but the set of her lips be- 
came less rigid. 

"I repeat I am deerJiy sony, I have behaved 
badly and in a cowardly fashion. I realize it now, 
and, if you will believe me, I have realized it all 
along. I have fought against n^ love for you, 
fought hard. " 

"Perhaps not so hard as you think, Captain 
Poppleton. You are a soldier, and know that a 
man who fights really hard, detennining to win, 
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does win, unless the odds agfunst him are enor- 
mous, if he be a strong man." 

"The odds were enonnous. There was you." 

* 'And you are not strong. " 

'He winced a little. 

"No," he said hiunbly. 

"I am sorry I said that One should not kick 
a man when he is down." 

The gentleness of her tone gave him false hope, 
and suddenly he seized his courage with both 
hands. "X suppose you could never forgive me?" 

"I will try." She said it with an apparent eficfft. 

"By forgiveness — I mean " He came 

nearer, his heart in his eyes, his arms outstretched. 

"It is not necessary to explain. I understand 
the meaning of the word." 

"By forgiveness I mean," be continued dog- 
gedly, "many me." 

"Neverl" she cried enq>haticalfy. 

"You said last night that you loved me." 

"It hardly seems fair to remind me of such an 
admission under ftyisting circumstances, C^tain 
Poppleton — I mean, fair or kind to yours^. " 
Her bxmy bit deep, but he wait on: 

"I presume thai that if you wcm't marry 
me, your love for me is dead?" 

Her desire was to lie, but her iimate honesty 
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prevented tliis. "No," she sfud, and now in her 
ToiM there was a worid of sorrow, "not yet. 
lliat is my misfortune, my great, great misfor- 
tune. I have not ceased to love you, but I have 
ceased to reject you. A woman — my type — 
does not marry a man when she looks down upon 
him as I look down upon you, because I r^ard 
marriage as a hi^ and holy estate. My body, 
the material dde, still loves you because you are 
good to look upon — lag, and fine, and handsome, 
and attractive; but the other side, the spiritual 
fflde of me, despises you. You have decdved me, 
for two long months you have acted a lie to me. 
Were I to be weak enough to marry you because 
I want you now, want to feel your arms around 
me," she went <m unflinchingly, "want to hear 
your v<acA, to touch you, to listen to your gay 
laughter, neither you nor I would really be 
h^^. For I should never forget that lie, my 
trust in you would be gone. Always would the 
memory oi that lie be with me, festering like a 

wound " She drew hersdf up now to her 

full height, and her ^es blazed iq>on him with 
scorn. "I should say and believe I had foi^ven 
you, but I shoidd never really forget. I should 
be suspicious of you, and you would know it. I 
find it difficult to dissemble, to act a part Ah!" 
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she cried, and again her anger and scnm fell 
away from her, "if you bad but tdd me, trusted 
me, come to me and said: 'Diana, I love you, 
but I cannot ask you to marry me, for I already 
have a wife. Will you wait for me till something 
occurs to release me from my bondage?' I would 
have waited. " 

"But it might bave been for life. " 

"Well, then, I would still have waited. And 
something would have happened — the gods love 
tbose wbo bve truly — and something did h^>pezi. 
Your wife died " 

"And it was too late." The hope bad gone 
frcnn his voice. 

" It — was too late, " she repeated sadly. Then 
without oSering him her band in farewell, she 
turned and left him. 

Half an faoiir later she beard a cab drive up to 
the door, tbe sound of luggage being carried down 
the stairs, voices in the ball, the cab drive away, 
and then tbe shutting of tbe outer door. 

"What shall I do? What shall I do?" she 
cried, drowned in sobs as she knelt against the 
dde of her bed, her face pressed ^;ainst tbe stiff, 
white counterpane. "What shall I do?" 
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CHAPTER I 

And Diana fotuid plenty to do. Tliete was 
work at her hand ready and waiting imperatively 
to be done, and the doing of it he^ied her to 
pull throu^ her own trouble, belied her and 
saved her. 

A fortnight later Mrs. PoppIet<Hi died. 

She contracted a chill the night of her dinner- 
party. Her rose-du-Barri gown was thin, and 
revealed too much of the chest, which was never 
her strongest point. She stood about passages 
and cold bedrooms, as she explained to the doc- 
tor afterward, to look after her governess, with 
whom there was nothing really the matter, and 
she gave up her eiderdown to that same 
governess. 

It was bard, admittedly, that one of the 
few acts of self-sacrifice of Mrs. Poppleton's life 
should have been rewarded by an attack of 
bronchitis which brought about her death. For 
bronchitis had her in its grip, a sharp, severe 
attack. 
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"I felt shivers running up and down my ^me 
the whole ni^t," she said in a hoarse, gaspy 
voice. "I could not get warm. I piled a rug 
and my dressing-gown on the bed, but after an 
eiderdown — and mine is a very thick, warm coie 
— well, nothing helps." 

"Oh," said Diana, "if I had but known." 
She was stricken with remorse when she om- 
templated the fact that that self-same eiderdown 
had slipped from her own bed through her restless 
tossing and had lain on the floor the whole of 
the night. 

She threw herself into the nursing of Mrs. 
Foppleton with the thoroughness and whole- 
heartedness she devoted to everything that 
came her way. For the time being her entire 
energies were concentrated in exacting as much 
steam from one kettle as it could reasonably 
be expected to yield, in impregnating that steam 
with soothing Friar's balsam, in keeping the sick 
room at an even ten:^>erattu:e, in endeavouring 
to alleviate the patient's paroxysms of cougjiing, 
and in persuading the patient to remain imder 
the clothes and not expose her arms in a search 
after a housekeeping purse which she insisted 
upon keeping in its customary place at the head 
of the bed. She bad no time to think or dwell 
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upon her own misery, she had no time t» miss 
Captain Poppleton. 

Mrs. Poppleton was a difficult patient. She 
worried about any and every thing connected with 
the management of the house. She was convinced 
that the best silver and glass had not been put 
away after the dinner-party. Her imagination 
saw the cut ports and Wienies lying in fragments 
in the back kitchen sink amongst the pots and 
pans. Had the entr^ dishes — some of whidi 
had been hired — been wrapped up ready to 
return to town? Had the best tablecloth been 
put back in the linen cupboard? There was 
scarcely a mark on it; it could be used again when 
she gave a sandwich and lemonade party to their 
more impecunious friends. 

"Don't worry," Diana urged, as she saw 
the flxished cheeks and listened to the laboured 
wheezing of the lungs. "What can such trifles 
matter?" But to satisfy the patient she went 
downstairs and wrestled with the gjiaas and silver, 
and wr^ped up the dishes, and put away 
the cloth. 

Mr. Poppleton did not return to town on Mon- 
day, but helped Diana all he could by taking 
SuMe off her hands and keying the child amused. 
He also did what he could in the ^ck room and 
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undertook the night du^, but his wife was 
restless and intractable without Diana, and he 
found he was obliged to call hex tq> three or four 
times a night 

At the end of the third day the doctor ocdeied 
a nurse. 

"You win knock up," he sdd to Diana. And 
she objected vehemently to such a piopoaitioii. 
Mrs. P<^^eton would hate a nurse she was sure, 
and she felt no fatigue and liked the woriL 

"You either have a nurse or I give up the case," 
said the young doctor, drily. He mig^t agree 
to the technical inexactitude of riieumabnd 
- arthritis being the name of the complaint Mrs. 
F<^leton had been suffering frtun up to now, 
but he would not agree to having another invalid 
on his hands, especially such a nice, attractive 
<^tl as Diana. The two feverish spots on Diana's 
pale cheeks, her dry, hot hands, her restless zeal 
for work, her unflagging devotion to every detail 
connected with the nursing had not escaped his 
attenticm. "There is something the matter with 
her — she's been ill, or going to be ill if I'm not 
careful; or she's had a shock," he said to himself; 
"mental trouble, I should say." 

So the nurse came — a sweet, calm-faced woman, 
enable, yet gentle, with none of the aggresave- 
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ness of so many of the prafesEdon, and none of 
the overbearing maimer toward the servants of 
the house. 

In het hands Mrs. Pof^eton became amenable, 
almost dodle. Hie housekeeping purse left the 
pocket above the bed and wait into Diana's. 
To tell the truth, Mrs. Foppleton became a little 
frightoied about herself. Only once before had 
she had a nurse, and that had been at the birth 
of Susie. A nurse in uniform must mean two 
guineas a week at least, and that must mean that 
she was really ill. She lay and considered this 
with her eyes closed. Her husband had better 
return to work at once and make some money 
quickly toward the doctor's bill and the expense 
of the nurse. She put hex thought into words. 

"But I want to stay and help to nurse you," 
said Mr. P<^let<Hi, gently. 

"You can do very little now, and you must 
find the days long and dull," she replied with 
unconscious reproach. Without all the elaborate 
curls and rolls, her hair simply parted, and in a 
loose, white, quilted wrapper, with the high colour 
gone from her face as her temperattu'e drcq^ped, 
Mrs. Poppleton looked more like the Laura of 
her youthful days than her husband had seen her 
for years. 
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Be said nothing, and asked her if he should 
read to her a little. Diana had gcme out fat some 
fresh air at his earnest request; the nurse was 
sleeping. 

^e shotk her head. "No, thank you; I aaity 
like Miss Wenderby's reading." 

She lay siknt for aams time. Her breathing 
was laboured but less difficult than it had been. 
He sat and watched her. Now that she was laid 
low, he longed to be able to tell her of his r^^t 
that their estrangement had been so great of 
late. Be bad no real love for hex in his heart; 
that he could not pretoid, but he had a deep 
[Hty for her and for himself. Neither of them had 
been h^>py, but perhaps it had beoi worse for her. 
Be had had his woik and the life of the worid 
outside, and she had gone cm loving him in her 
own fashion, that he knew. And she also knew 
that it had not been returned. Had she minded 
very much? Had she cared? 9ie seemed to 
have fallen asleep. The afternoon was waning. 
Twilight was creeping into the nxHn. It was time 
she had some medicine or some nourishment. 

He bent quietly over the bed and looked at her 

long and earnestly, and, as he looked, two tears 

forced themselves through the closed lashes and 

fell down her dieeks. She was crying in her 
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sle^! She must be veiy unhappy t Sorrow and 
remorse svrept through his heart, remorse for the 
many bard words be bad said to h^. 

Because ^e was ill and looked weak and white 
and younger, and because Mr. Poppleton was 
generous by nature, be forgot that nearly all these 
words had been brought on by herself, that she 
bad invariably been the aggressor, always picked 
the quarrels. 

He forgot how peaceful the house had seemed 
to him the last few days without ber pneaence, 
and how, when be had drawn up his cbair to the 
hearth of an evening, be had sighed from relief, 
though his conscience reproached him that he 
could aijoy his paper in peace, and even poke 
up the fire if he felt so inclined without an ad- 
monishing finger being raised at him. He only 
remembered tbat she was his wife whom he bad 
once loved, the mother of bis child, that she was 
ill, and that she was crying in her sle^. 

She moved and opened ho* eyes, and started 
at seeji^ his face so close to hers. 

"What are you doii^P" ^e asked suspiciously. 
"I was asleep. Am I worse?" There was fear 
in her voice. 

"Oh, no," he reassured her. "You are much 
better, the doctor sa^ to-day. I was wondering 
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whether I ought to wake you to have your beef 
tea." 

"It's my medidne time, not my beef tea. See, 
here are the directions. And you should nevo: 
wake a patient, unless sinking, under any con- 
sideration. Nurse says so."' 

He smiled as he gave her the medidne. She 
certainly wasn't sinking. 

"I wonder when Miss Wenderby will be in. 
It's late for Su^e to be out." 

She never seemed happy for long now without 
Diana. 

"I wonder v^ether she'll ever marry him," she 
said after a time. 

"Who? Do you mean Miss Woiderby marry 
Hu(^?*' 

"Yes." 

"Neverl I'm sure." 

This was the first time the subject had been 
mentioned between them since Hugh left. Mrs. 
Poppleton had not seen htm to bid him good-by. 
She had been too poorly. Mr. Fi^ypleton had 
parted from his brother with few words. He 
felt sorry for him. He had always liked him and 
envied him his careless, happy existence. But 
now his envy had gone. He would not change 
to be in his brother's shoes. He may have had 
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a hard life, devilish hard to be married to a woman 
he had had to hide away in a comer in India; 
but he had behaved badly to Diana, and he was 
deeply sorry for the girl. He, too, Chris, had had 
a hard life, but as you make your bed, etc., etc 
like Diana, he had little pity for the weak ones 
of this world, perhaps not enough pily. 

"I am beginning to be rather sorry," said Mrs. 
Poppleton. "I think she would have made him 
a good wife, and I'm sure she's fond of him, still 
fond of him." 

"Possibly!" Mr. Pc^ipleton was surprised. 
"But why have you changed your mind about it? 
It's not a week since you were dead against such 
a marriage." 

"Well, I'm sorry for her over this business. 
Hugh has not treated her wdL I think it's 
extraordinary the way he has succeeded in 
keeping that black woman " [Mrs. Pc^leton 
allowed no differences between black or half- 
castes, or indeed any race that was not white. 
They were all the same to her — all niggers.) 
"hidden away for so long, and nobody with any 
suspicion that he was married all the time. I 
shouldn't have thought that he could have been 
so clever. But, still, seeing that she is now dead, 
I think it's a lot of foolish quixotism (the word 
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brought (m a fit of coughing) on Miss Wenderby's 
part. All the same I rather admire her for 
giving him up. It shows she's not so keen on 
ntflVing a good marriage as I thought." 

Mr. Pcq>pIet<Hi moved to the window, trying 
to suppress his irritation. 

"I'm surprised you did think it Whether 
her marriage was a good or a bad one, from the 
standpoint fA the world, would be the last thing 
she would bother her head about, I'm sure." 

"Wdl, it looks like it. But I'm surprised she's 
let him go. She seemed so genuinely fond of 
him." 

"And that's just why she has. A girl who 
wanted to marry him for the sakeof being married, 
and for his position, wouldn't care two peas 
about bis honour. But Miss Wenderby holds it 
a more important thing. That's just where all 
the trouble osmes in." 

"I see," said Mrs. Poppleton. "And there are 
Susie and Miss Wenderby; I hear thdr voices at 
the gate. But all the same I think Miss Wenderby 
is cutting off her nose to spite her face." 

Toward the end of the second week of her illness 
Mrs. Poppleton contracted a fresh chill. How, 
her two careful nurses could not discover. 
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She had been so much better, her caugk had 
ahnost gone, her appetite had returned, thouf;^ 
she'd a craving, she said, for things "made by 
her own hands." She had even been allowed 
to ^t up in her room for a short time in front 
of the fire, with the aderdown tucked round her 
knees and many warm wraps about her shoulders. 

Then came the chill. , Mrs. Poppleton could 
have told them all about it, but wisely refrained 
from so doing. Her conscience pricked her never- 
theless. 

The nurse was out for a walk. Diana had gone 
down to the drawing-room to see Mrs. Westin- 
gale, who had called to make inquiries about Mrs. 
Pof^eton, and who, after the manner of some 
importunate visitors when there is sickness in a 
house, refused to be satisfied with a message from 
the servant, "and would Miss Wendetby see her 
just for a minute?" 

" I don't like leaving you," Diana said anxiously. 
"Mr. Poppleton has taken Susie for a walk. Shall 
I send Bennett iq> to you? " 

But Mrs. Poi^eton would not hear of such a 
suggestion. Bennett was busy. She was per- 
fectly all right. She would read the pa[)er. She 
would, in fact, enjoy being alone for a little while, 
and Diana must not hurry Mrs. Westingale 
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away. If she exhibited dgns ci desiring after- 
noca tea, afternoon tea must be givcu to her. 
Mr. Westingale had said on the night of the 
dinner-party that some day he hc^>ed he might 
be pennitted to visit Mr. P<^leton's studio. 
A nice afternoon tea might pave the way to sudi 
a visit. Times were bad (they weren't really), 
expenses just now were very heavy. Mrs. P<^ 
pleton wait faint at the very thought of the 
doctor's bill. 

Reluctantly Diana went, after giving the invalid 
a final tuck into her chair and adjusting the warm 
fleecy shawl around her shouldos. 

No sooner was she alone than Mrs. Poppleton 
was out of hei chair. She longed to see the 
nursery. She felt the house was going to rack 
and ruin. She was convinced the nxirsery was 
dirty and untidy. The thoiifj^t of such a om- 
dition worried her during the wakeful hours of 
the night. It could do her no possible harm just 
to pop down the passage and see. Her cough was 
practically gone, her strength was returning. She 
was much better in every reqtect. Her dressing- 
gown was warm. She wouldn't be away a minute. 
Opening her door she surveyed the passage a little 
breathlessly. The coast was clear. As she ran 
along and the old familiar objects revealed them- 
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selves — the little table with the candlestick 
bearing the inscription "good night, my friend," 
which nobody ever used, the chair upon which 
nobody ever sat, the lamp against the wall, the 
new Axminster mats at the doors ptu:chased in 
honour of Hugh's visit — she recollected that the 
last time she had been in the passage was when 
the "scoie," as she so described it to herself, 
had taken place, and Diana had slipped to the 
ground and the yellowrose had lain crushed against 
the carpet. What a lot had happened sincx 
then! Hugh had gone. A nurse had corns, she 
herself had been ill with bronchitis. It was good 
to be about again, it would be still better when 
^e was permanently about and could see to things 
cmce more. Diana did her best she was sture, but 
the white doors of the passage were very 
finger-marked, and there was dust along the 
panels. 

Hie "minute" in the nursery extended to 
three. It was rather untidy and — the window 
was open. 

Mrs. Pc^pleton was hack, in her place before 
Diana's return, with the eiderdown carefully 
tucked in rotmd her knees and a most innocent 
expression on her countenance, but hn breathing 
seemed a little more laboured, Diana fancied, and 
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her cheeks were fltished. Diana added mwe 
water to the kettle, idiich was apt to boil dry, and 
more Friar's balsam, and made up the fire. 

She suggested, after a while, that Mrs. P(^le- 
ton should retire to bed, to which the invalid 
at once acceded, and she noticed that as ^e helped 
her out of her dressing-gown and into the white 
wrapper that she shivered and that her che^ 
were very flushed. 

"I hope you have not got a fresh chill," said 
Diana anxiously. 

But Mrs. Poppleton had. During the three 
minutes she stood tidying the nursery, with the 
damp air from the open window blowing in tq}on 
her, she contracted such a chill that pleuro- 
pneumonia set in, and three days lat^ she was 
dead. 

Just before the end she said to Diana: "If 
anything should happen to me — though I don't 
anticipate such a thing — will you stay and look 
after Susie?" 

She spoke with extreme difficulty, and in such 
a failing v<Hce Diana could scarce^ catch the 
words. 

" I will, Mrs. Poppletrai." 

She seemed relieved and turned on her side 
with a satisfied air as though preparing for sleep. 
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She spoke onoe again: "You have been 
very good . . . to me . . . thank you." 

Whether she meant her husband or Diana they 
did not know. They were both close to the bed, 
but her eyes were shut. She- sank into imcon- 
sdotisness soon after, and a few hours later passed 
into the unseen and unknown. 
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Death had dealt kindly with Mrs. Poppletcm, 
had come at the end gently. Now, WTa|^>ed in 
profound slumber, she locked peaceful and ha|:^y. 
All the bitterness, the selfishness, the narrowness 
of het small waiped nature, which in life had 
written their lines on her face — as they will 
write themselves — were smoothed out in death. 
Her features had become almost ennobled. 

Mr. Pq}pleton knelt alone beside the bed 
Euid looked at the face long and earnestly, and at 
the large form stretched out so straight and still 
beneath the white sheet. Hs was no pasaonate 
grief. He was not a hypocrite. Now she was 
gone he did not wish her back. He felt that it 
was better so. 

"Perh^>s it was the only way, the only way out 
of our difficulties/' he murmiured, "that one of us 
should be taken. We may both have been saved 
infinite suffering. God is always merciful." 
He knelt on and prayed long and earnestly, 
prayed for hdp to guide his child aright, prayed 
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for forgiveness for his ahortcomings tx>waid his 
dead wife. 

The shadows lengthened in the rocon, the fonn 
on the bed became dim. Gently he kissed one 
of the cold, cold hands and put the sheet back 
ovtr the face. 

"I would gladly have gone instead of you had 
God willed it so," he whispered, "but as it is, 
Laiuu, may your poor troubkd sotd rest in peace." 

And he left her alone. 

The funeral was over. The blinds were xxp, 
the sun shone into the rooms once more. 

There had been few mourners: a sister and 
brother of Mrs. Fof^ton came up from the 
Midlands, a Miss Honeydew — a couan of Mr. 
Poppleton — one ca two old friends fix}m town, 
who hurried away for their train as soon as the 
ceremony was over. Bogmere was represented 
by half a dozen pec^le who came and returned 
in their own carriages, Diana and Mrs. Faggott. 
Susie had been sent away for the day to an old 
servant at Vl^ndlesham End, and Katherine 
Bruce-Napier had asked her in to tea. 

After their own tea Mr. P<q>plet(m went for a 
walk with his couan, Miss Dorcas Honeydew, to 
the Old Mill, greatly smndfllimng the village, 
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but bringing a certain amount of peaceful pleasure 
to hia own tired heart and body, for the February 
sunshine lay pleasant alcmg the meadows, chiS- 
chafis kept reiterating the cheerful statement 
tiiat spring was coming, and Miss Dorcas Honey- 
dew lud always been noted for her soothing and, 
at the same time, stimidating qualities of mind 
and person. 

"What are you going to do, Chris?" she asked 
as they crossed the first meadow, liftii^ her blade 
silk skirt away from the grass and revealing a 
pair of ankles that would have done credit to a 
girl in her teens. 

Miss Dorcas was sixty-five years of age, and 
carried them well and with becoming dignity. 
She had always lived up to her age and not 
doum to it — hence bad remained perennially 
attractive. "It is hard, of course, that advanc- 
ing years in a woman should be regarded as little 
short of a crime by the rest of her own sex, but 
each of us in turn has got to face this ordeal," 
she had been heard to say. "The woman who 
is dever frankly acknowledges each birthday as 
it comes round, and says ' the Lord's will be done.' 
The woman who is not dever regards the calmdar 
as an lumecessary institution, indeed has no use 
for it in her scheme of existence, and has no sense 
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or re^gnation toward the will of the Lord. In- 
stead she invokes the aid of Madame Wemery, 
the great masseuse, who warrants that yout 
wrinkles will disappear while you wait and 
your hair beccmie the colour of a ripe chestnut in 
autumn sunshine. Result — simply appalling!" 

Her own hair, lying in beautiful ripples beneath 
her most becoming bonnet, was soft and white 
as the fleece of a newly washed sheep, and there 
was a deUcate pink colour in her cheeks. 

"What shall I do, Dorcas?" said Mr. Popple- 
ton. "You mean how shall I arrange my life? 
I shall give up my chambers in town and come 
down here to look after the little one." He was 
unaware of the hope and freshness in his voice 
as he said this. "There is a good studio here with 
a good light, and Miss Wenderby has agreed to 
remain on and teach Susie — the child is devoted 
to her." 

"How old are you, Qms?" inquired Miss 
Dorcas as she allowed herself to be helped over 
a quite easy stile. If her cousin regarded her 
as old and helpless, well, let him, if it pleased 

him. 

"Forty-three." 

"And Miss Wenderby is twenty-four or five, 
I should say, though she looks more because 
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she is overtired and far from well, I can see. 
You can't live together." 

Mr. Poppleton walked along in sflence. "I 
never thought of that," he said after a moment 
or two. He switched the head oS a nettle 
with uritation. 

"Of course you didn't. You wouldn't Your 
mind is far too unpracticaL" 

Mr. Pof^leton, in his perturbation, did not 
help Miss Dorcas over the next stile, which was 
difficult to circumvent, and she emerged from the 
ordeal a little breathless. 

"Of course, too, you might become fond of 
Miss Wenderby." 

Miss Dorcas had known of the rdationship 
between her cousin and his wife; it therefore 
seoned no sacrilege to her to speak in such a 
direct manner with the funeral only just over. 
Things had to be faced in a sensible way, and 
with Mr. Poppleton in a softened biddable mood, 
this seemed a suitable moment 

"I shall never do that," he returned with 
empha^. "My love-making and manying days 
are over. I take no interest in women as — 
women. I have Susie and my work. They will 
more than fill my life." And he spoke the truth. 

"Wdl, that helps the portion a little," said 
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Miss Dorcas, "still, Miss Wenderby can't live 
here alone with you and Susie. Her parents 
wouldn't permit it, from what I can see of the 
bringing up of the girl, and the whole world would 
talk." 

"Yes," said Mr. P<^pleton, gloomily, "I sup- 
pose it would. In fact I'm sure of it." 

"Miss Wenderby, then, will have to go." 

"But that is out of the question; Sude and I 
couldn't get on without her. It's impossible. 
We can't be left to the tender mercies of the 
servants. I'm frightened, as it is, of Bennett." 
He spoke like a great big school-boy, and Miss 
Dorcas was secretly amused. What a nice man 
he wasi And how happy he would have made 
the majority of wcaneni What he needed was 
a Uttle moUiering, and gentle care, and fussing 
over. She longed to give it to him, but her plans 
must crystallize slowly. She was not one to 
rush at things. Like the wine of an old vintage 
which should be taken slowly and in sips, and 
with diacriminatim, and turned over and over 
in the mouth, she allowed her ideas to sink in 
gently. 

"What, then, can be d<me7" she asked. "It 

is agreed that Miss Wenderby can't stay on with 

you alone, and you assert that you and Susie 
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cannot get on without her. That leaves one 
remaining issue open: you must have some- 
body else — an older woman to come and act as 
chaperon and look after your house and take the 
head of your table." 

Mr. Po[^ton stopped smoking, and again 
allowed Miss Dorcas to scramble over the third 
stile unassisted. Be was passing a hara-ssing hour, 
and she one full ctf xmwonted athletic exercise. 

This su£^;estion having takoi root, she passed 
on by easy stages and fine diplomacy to her last 
card but one. 

"There is your sister-in-law, Henrietta; she 
is unmarried, she is tired of living at home with 
nothing to do. She is an unsdfish and patient 
and amiable person. She could contribute some- 
thing toward the expenses of the house. She 
is fond of you and Susie. "Her church princq)les 
are sound, her health is good, her instincts are 
those of a lady, her " 

"Don't,"groanedMr.Pc^pleton;"sayno more, 
Dorcas! I would sooner lose Miss Wenderby." 
In his agitation he leant against the fourth stile, 
effectually barring Miss Dorcas's descent. "Is 
there nobody dse ? No other middle-aged unat- 
tached woman ?" 
, "There are heaps." 
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"But, I generally dislike them all. Why " 

He stopped, and it was then Miss Dorcas played 
her trump card. 

"Of course / am an old lady, and — I don't 
suppose " She sighed and looked down. 

"Why, Dorcas!" In his exuberance Mr. Pop- 
pleton seized his cousin by the waist and positively 
jumped her to the ground. "You don't mean 
to say that you would come? " 

"I have been leading up to that for the last 
half hour," said she serenely, putting her pretty 
bonnet straight. "Chris, I'd love to take care 
of you for a bit, give you nice, mdigestible things 
to eat, and a fire in that little cold room of yours, 
and nice warm, unfashionable carpet slippers 
for your feet. And see that a big jar of liaccy 
and plenty of matches were always at your elbow, 
and watch the lines fade away from that tired 
face of yours. You were always my boy, and I 
hunger after mothering somebody." 

ThcK were tears in her sweet old eyes, and 
I'm not sure there were not a couple in Mr. Pop- 
pleton's as, arm in arm, they turned about and 
went home. 

So that was settled. Mr. Poppleton's and Miss 
Dorcas's and Susie's lives were arranging them- 
selves beautifully. Never had Mr. Poppleton 
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known such quiet happiness. His conscience 
often tepioached him that he was so bappy, his 
kind heart ached when he thought of the woman 
laid away in the little chuichyaid ova: the 
hilL He had always been a religious man, and 
he prayed earnestly moming and ni^t that a 
greater hf^^iness had beoi granted to her in her 
new life than had beoi granted to her upon earth, 
and that plenty of work had been found for her 
active, tireless hands to perform. He firmly 
believed that in the House above there were 
indeed many mansions, and for some there would 
be -woA and others just rest. 
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CHAPTER in 

Diana wrote and tcAd Tommie of her unhai^- 
ness, and abe felt no lack of pride in so doing. 
Indeed she was not proud where her heart was 
concerned. When she heard girls boast that 
they were too sensible to show their real feelings 
to men even when they loved and knew they were 
loved in return, she could not understand their 
attitude. Perhaps the directness of her own 
nature, added to an utter lack <^ coquetry, ac- 
coimted for the dmpUdty of her dealings with 
an men throu^out her life. She would have 
scorned to play "Catch me who catch can," 
if already caught. 

Kathaine Bruce-Napier had once said to her: 
"It is the greatest mistake to let a man know he 
has won your heart . Marry him, but do so pro- 
testing." To which Diana had replied expres- 
^vely, "bunkum!" 

So if Tommie, in r^y to her letter, should send 
her one of pity, and hint delicately that she had 
been tedw^ to an object of scorn, she would 
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Dot resent it. (Not that Tomime would.) Her 
pride would not be up in anns. She would make 
no excuses for Captain Foppleton. She felt she 
had been humbled in the dust, and she wanted 
and needed somebody's sympathy. 

"You will have guessed" [she wrote] "that I 
had become fond of Captain Poppleton; indeed, 
I learned to love him greatly. He courted me 
ardently, almost from our first meeting, and I 
never was so happy. I enjoyed every moment 
of our time together. He was such good company, 
so gay, so happy, so altogether attractive. And 
as I loved hun, I knew that he loved me — a 
girl always knows. And now it is over — my 
dream of happiness. He was married all the 
time. That his wife is now dead, that he heard 
the news of her death five minutes after he had 
told me of his love for me, makes no difference. 
This you will understand. He had not played 
the game with me fairly. He had deceiwd me 
cruelly for many weeks. His wife's dyir^ — 
she was a Eurasian, and a young woman — was 
tmforeseen. She equally nught not have died. 
The position is the same to me. He asked me 
to be his wife, believing she was alive. 

" I am very unhappy and hopeless. 

" In the beginnir^ there was work to be done — 
that helped me. Mrs. Poppleton was taken ill 
with a sharp attack of bronchitis the day of 
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Captain Po[^leton's departure. Now, she is 
dead — perhaps you have heard this from my 
people. - 1 do not know whether you ate still in 
Italy or have returned home. Poor Mrs. Poj^le- 
ton! But I believe she is one of those people 
who is happier dead than alive. 

"Now my work is finished and tnere seems 
nothing left to me. I think often of something 
father said to me on the shore the day before I 
went to school. It was about people into whose 
lives sonx>w came. He said the brave ones began 
to 'do' instead of just 'be/ and the ones who 
were cowards and sat down under their loads 
were encimibrances on the face of the earth, and 
should be snuffed out. 

"I don't want to belong to the latter class, but 
— duty — you know the lines: 

"'I alnit and dreamed that life vu beButy: 
I woke and foimd that life was duty.' 

And duty is so hard and dull and difficult." 

His reply came a week later: 
"You did not finish the verse — 

"'Was then my dream a shadowy Ue? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously. 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
Noonday, and light, and life to thee.' 

Do not be hopeless. Try to believe that the 
noonday and light and life wiU come. I struggle 
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on with thb hope before me, fVu^tin^ mysdf 
into believing that they will come. 

" You and I are indeed now comrades in distress. 
And the irony of it all is that you aie the cause 
ctf mine, and another is the cause of yours. What 
a pity there can't be a reshuffling of the cards, 
but I stq;^>08e there can't Tlie jade luck dudes 
me. 

" Anyhow your letter makes me feel my nocmday 
and li^t and life are as far away as «mx. So 
I must accept the inevitable, and when the old 
man is gone I shall devote my life to travel, and 
knock about this grand old world. It's not bad 
sport, and Stevenson was rij^t, it is full of a 
number of things. T. S. 

"I find I've not offered you <me word of sym- 
pathy, but it's there, believe me. But what can 
a man say?" 

"He could have said many things," said Diana 
slowly, after reading the letter through three 
times, "and he needn't have mentioned what a 
jolly time he was having. He knows it has beoi 
the wish of my life to go to Italy." 

Feeling thorou^y aggrieved, she tore the letter 
into bits and burnt them. 

She went home for Easter, but she did not see 
Tommie. He was away again — this time on a 
fishing expedition, and he sent her a long and 
Rowing description of his catches. 
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It was good to be at home again, good to be 
with the dear parents, and in the otd famiUar 
looms and garden. Good to go f m* strolls again 
arm in arm with her father, and sit and chat 
with her mother throu^ the long ^ring after- 
noons, but Heatherland without Tonmiie was 
dull. She did not know or realize that its dulness 
was because he wasn't there. She believed that 
it was because her heart was still so sore for 
Hugh Poppleton, that she still loved him, still 
wanted him. 

She did not tell her mother of her unfortunate 
love aSair, but Mrs. Wenderby knew that there 
had been some trouble, she could hear it in her 
child's vcnce, see it in her face. 

"Why, even her walk has changed," she said 
to Mr. Wenderby. "I wonder what can be 
the matter." She looked through the window 
and watched Diana as she walked up and down 
the long slope of grass arm in arm with Dru- 
alla. 

"Yes," agreed Mr. Wenderby, "there is some- 
thing wTcmg." He joined his wife at the window. 
"She seems to be making an effort to be cheerful 
all the while. She is less alive than she was. 
Perhaps the life has told on her — the narrowness 
of it, the confinement." He si^ied. "I wish 
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my chndren hadn't to leave home and fight for 
their livings while I — not old, not lazy — at 
at home and do nothing. It is hard to be bom 
weak constitutiTOialb)r. I siqipose I shouldn't 
have married, but I had money then." EGs 
voice contained a bitterness Mrs. Wenderby had 
rarely, if ever, heard before. 

"If you hadn't married there wouM have been 
cue less luq>py woman in the world," she said, 
slipping her hand into his arm and stroking his 
sleeve, "and there would have been no Victoria, 
nor Drusilla, nor Diana, nor George I Think 
of thatl" And a universe without those four 
would have been so barren a place to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wenderby that they wisely desisted from 
even contemplating it 

Dnisilla, as they strolled iq> and down the 
grass, now becoming starred with daisies, was 
telling Diana of her latest love affair. There 
was g^ierally some man to whom she had just 
violently given her heart and affectioa TTiis 
time it was the drawing master at her school. 

Diana was interested, as usual. However 
unh^)py she herself might be, she would nev^ 
cease to be interested in other people's affairs. 

"But you couldn't marry him," she said in her 

most settling manner, after Drusilla had described 
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his mournful dark eyes and white teeth, for the 
second time. 

"Why not?" 

"Oh, one doesn't marry drawing masters any 
more than one marries organ grinders." 

Drusilla failed to see the connection. 

"There are two classes of men," said Diana, 
generaliring, "it would be impossible to marry: 
auctioneers — men who at on high stools behind 
desks with a hammer, and who wink and make 
facetious remarks — and drawing masters." 

Drusilla was very indignant, and a heated 
argument followed. At the end of ten minutes, 
exhausted, she stopped, and said that it didn't 
really matter, as he was already married. 

" Why ever didn'tyou Say so before?" exclaimed 
Diana; "such a waste of timel" 

"I only wanted to prove to you that a drawing 
master could be and is married." 

"Yes, but not to a girl like you," objected 
Diana, and ^e was ready to begin all over again, 
but Drudlla was going to pay calls with her 
mother and said she couldn't stop. 

Diana went off to the Dale alone. This was 
Vniliam Spong's afternoon for visiting ^^ctoria. 
She didn't feel in a mood for her future brother- 
in-law, though she had not seen him since her 
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return, ^^cto^ia expressed surprise at her kc^ 
of enthusiasm for an early meeting. "He often, 
in fact, always asks after you," she said slightly 
aggrieved. 

"Veiy kind, I'm sure. I have a recipe for him 
for the encouragement of the growth of the hair, 
by the way." 

"Ohl" Vict<Hia gazed at the oiling. Diaxia 
had not inqnoved. 

"Yes, you brush the scalp with hard whale- 
bone bristles night and morning for ten minutes 
till it's all red and tiogly. Hiis brings the blood 
to the surface, and the hair hearts to sprout like 
mustard and cress, or ought to. Good-bye " 

It was a soft, warm April day, and a delidous 
veil of young green mantled the hedges and trees, 
and, already, in the more sheltered parts of the 
Dale, tiny, ddicate, curly fronds of bracken were 
pushing thdr way up throu^ the loose, li^t soil. 

Finding the grassy patch amongst the heather 
and gorse where she and Tommie had so often 
sat, Diana lay down. She took off her hat and 
with her hands supporting her dun, and her eyes 
on the Dee and Welsh hills, and the little threads 
of white smoke frran the passing trains which, 
in the distance, looked like ants creeping along 
the valle)'^, she set herself out to think of Hugh 
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F(^)pletoii. Here her fancy had aitea brought 
him. He would have sat close to the gorse bush 
whose blossom was filling the air with a ddicate 
scent of crushed almonds, and it would have 
acted as a screen from the wind while he lit his 
innumerable cigarettes — he was not a smoker 
of a pipe like Tranmie. She would have been 
where she was — right in the sun — and she 
would have told him stories of her rhilrfish days; 
how she had done this with Tonmiie and how she 
had done that; of her fishing for eels in the pond 
away in the field to the ng^t, and h^ fear ci 
unhooking them when caught — having been far 
too proud ever to accept Tomnue's assistance, 
in case a day should come when he would dub 
her "only a girl"; and of h^ searching for crabs 
amongst the rocks just visible as the tide was out; 
and, on discovering some clams one day and that 
they were edible, excited Tommie's admiration 
by sitting and swallowing a dozen on the spot. 

And tliinVing thus of Tonunie brought a sen- 
sation of grievance to her heart. It was too bad, 
too thou^tless, too unkind of him to go away on a 
fishing expedition in Ireland just when she was 
home for h^ holidays. He might know that she 
would miss him, e^>edaUy aiUx the trouble she 
had been in. 
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Two tears forced themselves to the surface and 
dro[^>ed to the patch of grass upon which hec 
elbows rested, and the Dee and hills beyond be- 
came a blur. Men were very selfish. 

A plover, wheeling, dropped to earth dose by, 
and .walked about in the aimless fashion adopted 
by plovers when wishful of putting intrusive 
human beings oB the scent as to the whereabouts 
(A their nests; but Diana was up to their tricks. 
She watched the bird for some time, and then, 
when it disai^ieared, cautiously rose and b^an 
her search. In less than five minutes she was 
rewarded. Betwe^i two ridges of a ploughed field 
she came across the carelessly jerry-built nest, 
and it contained four ^gs. Her heart beat 
pleasurably. There was always a certain amount 
(A excitement attached to the finding of plovers' 
^gs. How interested Tonunie would be when 
she told him — but he was away in Ireland. 
Again came the sensation of grievance and hurt 

She walked home with her ^es on the ground 
and in depressed mood. She imagined she was 
thinking of and longing for Hiigh Foppleton, but 
she was mistaken — Tommie Sutherland crowded 
him out. 

She pictured him wading in the little brawling 
liva he had described, with the grave look of 
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concentration on his face as he cast his fly, and 
^e saw him playing his fish — a beautiful two- 
pound trout. She'd always wanted to learn 
fly-fishing. And Tonunie had done so, he'd been 
first, he'd stolen a march on her. 

"I believe he's deliberately avdding me," she 
muttered as she went up the moss-grown steps 
and through the front gates to Moss Deeping. 
"Just as though it was not possible for us to be 
friends as of old. He's a fooll" The gates fell 
to with a clang. 

But that's just what he wasn't Tommie had 
suddenly begun to be clever. 
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CHAPTER IV 

llw year passed slowly — on leaden feet to 
Diana. But she stuck (diu^y to her work. 
She played and romped with Susie, she went 
for walks, and talked art, poetry, and boc^ with 
Mr. Pt^^leton, but missed the fine intdligence 
and dJBr ri min fttin g judgment Tonunie had always 
brought to bear on the two latter subjects. She 
chatted with and loved and revered dear old Miss 
Dorcas. She bathed and kissed and cuddled 
Katherine*8 baby, which arrived one beautiful 
summer day, with Diana there ready to agree with 
Maurice — who had been allowed one peep — that 
never had a more wonderful, astonishing, and beau- 
tiful scn^ of humanity descended upon this dull 
(dd world. She also went on long rambles alone, 
and took up sketching; and when Mr. Pc^leton 
tried to be polite to her about her efforts, she 
frankly tdd him not to perjure his soul — she just 
wanted to fill up her time and always be busy. 

Fill 1^ her timet When in the past her days 
had never been long enough. 
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She also be^an to vrite, and with this she was 
more successful. Several cHarmiTig children's 
stories £ound their way to the magazines, and 
several cheques into her pocket. She was never 
a moment idle, working at something from the 
moment she got iq> in the morning till she went 
to bed at nij^t — untiringly, almost feverishly. 
But her laugh was not so gay as of dd, and her 
face beneath the blue-black hair became thin 
and white. 

Mr. VappietaOt noticing her unrest, pat it all 
down to Hugh, and cursed his brother to Miss 
Dorcas in forcible language. Ete had told her 
the story. 

" He wants kicking," he said. 

" Lots of men do," agreed Miss Dorcas, placidly . 

\lctam was married in the summer, ^^^lliam 
^>ong had been presented with a living by a 
bishop who Uked orthodox, unenterprising church- 
men scattered about his diocese. The ritualistic 
firebrands disturbed his serenity of mind. They 
wen always ddng something they shoiddn't, 
necessitating letters of caution and warning. The 
bishcp was not partial to letter writing, ^^lliam 
was mild, orderiy, reliable, and a gentleman. 
Hence the presentation. 

A^ctoria looked pladdly beauUful on her wed- 
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ding day, and as ezpresaonless as so many of 
the Madonnas scattered about Italian churches, 
pictures of \riiich Tonunie had sent to Diana to 
show her how wnntoesdng they could be. Her 
head was carried at exactly the ri^t ang^ as she 
walked vp the church on her father's aim, her 
eyes modestly cast down. Drualla and Diana were 
the bridesmaids, in gowns of creamy alk muslin 
and large hats garianded with green leaves. Scnne- 
body said afterward that Diana looked about 
the church far too much for a nlcdy behaved 
bridesmaid — posdbly it was Aunt Fonscmby — 
she seemed to be searching for somdxxiy. 
' Tranmie was not present. Again he was abroad, 
this time in Norway. Be sent Victoria a beautiful 
little turquoise necklace, and said he wasn't 
sure Aether he would be hack, for the ceremony 
or not He mi^t possibly turn up at the last 
minute. An3n)ray he sent her his blesangs, and 
wished her and William Sp<mg all good things. 

He didn't turn up, and Diana's irritability that 
day was remarked upon by more than one old 
friend of the family. She knew now that Tommie 
was deliberately avoiding her. And he had often 
told her that he would rather have her as a 
friend than not at all. 

It looked like it. 
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There was no good pretending she didn't miss 
him, for she did — horribly. There never had 
been sucha friend, never any one who had talked 
so well and interestingly on such a variety of 
subjects. Never any one who knew so well when 
to keep silent. She did not love him, she did not 
want to marry him, but she fretted for him. She 
could scarify bear to pass the Sutherlands* 
house, scarcely bear to see the trim tittle lawns 
and gravel paths and no Tommie in a deck chair 
reading and smoking. The faun by the front 
door seemed to grin at her in mocking fashion. 

He still wiDte to her — long, delij^tful letters, 
full of descriptions of the places he was seeing, 
full of humour, and always kind and ^mpathetic. 
Tommie could never be anything but kind. But 
they ccmtained no words of love. Once he re- 
ferred to Captain Poppleton, and asked if she 
ever saw or heard from him. And her reply was: 
"I thou^t I had mentioned that he had passed 
out of my life forever." 

And so the year passed, and Diana and Tommie 
never otux met 

The Christmas holidays came round and ^ain 

Tommie was away. He went to Switzerland, 

to one of the winter sports places. Old Mr. 
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Sutheriand had bectnne wondeifulfy mild anH 
docOe at bang left so mudi alcoie. But Tommie 
had axne to him eariy in the year just after his 
return from Italy, and with Diana's letter — 
telling him that her love afiair with C^tain 
Poi^t<Hi had ended — hugged dose to his heart, 
and had said that he wanted a year's liberty, a 
year to himself , to do as he liked, and without any 
opposition from his grandfather as to his goings 
and comings. 

The old man had kxd^ed at him in surprise. 
He saw that his grandson was deq^ moved. 

"I have a reason, a strong reasm, for widiing 
to be away when the impulse seizes me. It is a 
matter of great importance to me. I am figuring 
for my happiness. I have tried everything else 
— this seems the only way left to me. Do not 
ask me to explain — it would be difficult. Per- 
haps you already imderstand. ... I have 
never hidden anything from you, and I have 
always tried to do as you wish — but this time — 
give me a free hand, will you?" 

And the old man had agreed, and had kept to 
his word. He bq;an, too, to connect Tommie's 
goings with Diana's <ximings, and was a little 
mystified. He had believed for years that 
Tommie was in love with Diana. Why then run 
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away fnun her? It was a queer way of courting 
a girL "Keq) on asking a wconan and ahe'U 
give in, in the end," was his maxim, forgetting 
there were women and women. 

T<Hiinue was wiser than his grandfather. He 
was teaching Diana to miss him, to want him — 
at least that was his hope, he was always humble. 
In the ^ring, perh^n during the next Easter 
holidays, he would once again ask her to be his 
wife. A year would then have dapsed since she 
had sent Captain Fo^^leton away. In that year 
her love for him mig^t have died, and a new 
affection be ready to spring into life. He would 
be cont^it with very little at first. He was 
still patient, still ready, as he had always afiBrmed, 
just to serve her, take care of her, worship her, 
asking for little in return, but always filled with 
the h(^ that as he loved htx so she mif^t leam 
to love him. 
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And long ago the reader and critic, without 
needing to be especially astute, will have formed 
the i^nnon that Diana eventually married Tonunie. 

Of course she did. This story will have been in 
vain and ill told if it has not made it clear from 
the very b^inrung that these two were ^>ecially 
made for one another. 

"We are both moved to laughter by the same 
things, we both want to go and hide in a hole 
when our feelings are touched," Diana had once 
said. And Tommie had rq^ed "Of course," 
surprised that she bad fdt the necessity for even 
mentioning such a fact, its obviousness being so 
great And this meant a true sympathy of tastes, 
a real comradeship. Tliere never was a greater 
fftllftcy (to my thinking) handed down throu^ 
the ages — and possibly perpetrated by a man, for 
a woman would have known better — than that 
extremes meet They don't They quarrel and 
drift apart, each extreme going his and her own 
way, and often drifting so far that they become 
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permanently sundered unless there be some 
connecting bridge — a little child, perhaps — to 
bring them together again. 

Yes, Diana and Tommie were created for one 
another, but she mi^t never have made this 
great discovery, never learned that she loved him, 
had she not been very near to losing him. And the 
way of it ha|^>ened thus: 

Spring had come nnmd again, a q>ring cold, and 
with it the bitter east wind that an En^^ish cli- 
mate is so prone to flii^ in our teeth. 

Mr. P(^)pleton had inflnpnwLj a bad attack that 
left him low and weak. Then Susie caught it, 
then Diana. Miss Dorcas escaped because she 
said she was too busy to catch it. 

When they weie up and about again, white 
and wan, shivering in front of the fite and trying 
not to cry on the slightest provocaticm, Miss 
Dorcas qx^e, and her words were those of wis- 
dom : " You must all go away where there is some 
sun and warmth and brightness, and where there 
are no east winds and no draughts under doors 
and — I will take you. I have one hundred and 
fifty pounds lying idle in the bank, and I don't 
know what to do with it. I have lost faith in all 
stocks and shares so Iraig as a Liberal Govern- 
ment b in powor, and if I leave it lying there 
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much longer I am omvittced the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will grab it — Hieie is no tdling to 
what lengths that man will go. So I'd rather 
i^)aid it myself than give it to some woridngmaa 
to bt^ a piano or a picture to im^vove his mind 
and cultivate his artistic tastes; so — where shall 
we go — Itaty or the south of France? The south 
of Fiance for choice, for I know by eqierience, 
that Italy can be very cold in Mardi. " 

All that Mr. Poppleton felt able to say was, " Oh 
Dorcast" but he said it with great eaqtres^oo. 
Diana could find no words at all — warmth, 
brightnffw, sunshine, mountains, sea, change 1 
Change of air, change of pec^ile, change of scenel 
Her cheeks ^owed, hex eyts were biic^ter than 
they had been for many months. 

"I shall pay half," said Mr. Fc^^deton. 

"Youll do nothing of the kind," sniqiped Miss 
Dorcas producing three Baedekers, with worn red 
covers, one ot each she placed before Mr. Fcfp^^ 
tim and Diana, and oot before herself. 

Tlien f dlowed a deli^tful, though exhausting, 
week with guides, Bradshaws, Coca's boc^ of 
tours, followed by a packing of amqnesaed cane 
trunks and enormous hc^-alls. Ten days later 
saw them in a hotel among the mountains above 
Meatone and the sea. 
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Tliere were mountains on every side but that 
leading to the smith and the sea; there were pines 
on the ridge above them, there was sweet prnt'lliT^ 
rosemary and wild mint Tliere was peach bloa- 
8om standing out against the blue of the sky, 
and violets and scarlet anemones in the grass, 
there were delicious [>atches of bean all a^flowcring, 
and tender little vine leaves clinging with delicate 
green fingers to the pergolas up the hillaides, and 
over all was the beautiful hot sun. 

Mr. Fcppleton was in ecstades, his artist's 
soul waxed hot within him. Withhb sketching 
materials he was out the Hvelong day, eager to 
transfer to canvas the beauty set out before him 
like a feast. SuMe, mounted on a donkey, and 
bearing their luncheon was often with him, and 
as their gay laughter sounded along the mule 
paths. Miss Dorcas, too, would smile in syn^thy. 

Miss Dorcas, whisper it gently, was more often 
to be found at the Casino than one would have 
expected of a serene-faced, beautiful, T^te-haired 
elderly lady. But then she played such nuxlest 
stakes, and she played so calmly, and with such 
well-bred gentle dignity, and without feverish 
haste and snatching and grabbing at her winnings, 
that the whole proceeding, Diana said, was more 
like a poem or benediction than vulgar gambling. 
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And Diana herself lay in the sun amongst the 
rosemary and white heather, and sometimes lead, 
but man often watched the little darting lizards 
and the ants crawling in single file across the mule 
path she had just ascended, in search, no douht, 
of new worlds to conquer. 

And a day came v^en Mr. Poi^leton ascended 
the mule path bearing a letter in his hand. He 
was off for a day's sketching, and, as the post was 
just in as he left the hotel, he thou^t he would 
leave this letter, which was for Diana, in passing. 

It was from home. She had h(^>ed it might 
have been from Tommie. He had not written 
fox sane time — slowly she turned it over in her 
hand — she Icmged suddenly for a sight of him; 
eighteen whole months had elapsed dnce they had 
met She Icotged to hear his voice, his pleasant 
well-bred voice, with its halting speech when he 
was mudi in earnest about a subject, the scorn 
in it when he was indignant, the sudden dry little 
lau^ when he was amused. She wanted, too, 
to see his face and the tender look in his grave kind 
eyes, the look that he had alwa)^ reserved for her. 
She felt lonely, starved, out in the cold with T(Hn- 
mie always now treating her with such marked 
indifferenf^ and n^ect 

Slov^ she bn^ (^)en the oivelc^ and b^^ 
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absent-mindedly to read her letter, but at the 
first words a little sharp cry broke from het: 
"You will be grieved and shocked to hear that 
Tommie has had a t^rible acddent, and hardly 
expected to live. He was thrown from his hoise 

and draped " She waited to read no more. 

Wi\h the letter crushed in her pocket, her hps 
white, her eyes wild and distraught with fear, 
she flew down the path and into the hotel. 

"Have I time to catch the express to Paris 
and London?" 

The concierge, who was Swiss, was bewildered 
and scratched his head. 

"Have I, or have I not?" she almost screamed. 

"You just might '* 

"Order the bus at once." She ran up the stairs 
to Miss Dorcas's room. "ViiH you lend me some 
mon^ and send my clothes after me? I'm going 
to London and Heatherland now, this minute. 
Tommie, my friend, is ill, dying perhaps. Don't 
question me, there's no time. Good-bye. " 

"You can't travel in that white dress. Here's 
a cloak." Wrapping a grey pelisse aroimd the 
girl and putting some money into her hand, Miss 
Dorcas followed her down the stairs and saw her 
into the funicular. 

"You love this man?" she ventured to ask. 
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"Yes," said Diana, and a wave of colour 
flooded her &we and neck iriiilst she tremUed bom 
head to foot "I love him — IVe only just dis- 
covered it, and — he may be dead." Bfx lq>s 
quivered [Hteously. 

"I do not beUeve it," said l^Gss Dorcas as she 
kissed her. "Good-bye, and God be with you 
both." 

Diana never afterwards could speak or think of 
that journey without breaking down. By the 
tifn^ yh^ reached Heatherland she had passed 
through every stage of anxiety and emotion. 
"Tommie dead," she kept repeating to hersdf 
mechanically. "What would the world be to me 
if Ttmunie were dead? Kind, dear Tommie. And 
I took all his goodness to me, all his nTHM»H^AT»HBt^ 
all his love for me, as amatter of course. Never 
once thanked him, never showed him my grati- 
tude,andnow — it may be too late." Allthrou^ 
the long hours of the ni^t as the train rushed 
from Marseilles to Paris and Paris to Calais, with 
wide-opened eyes staring into the darkness, she re- 
peated, "And it maybe too late, it maybe too late." 
She never slept, food never passed her lq», yet 
she felt no sense of fatigue or himger. She moved 
from train to boat and boat to train like a perscm 
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in a dream. One desire dominated every other 
sensatkm — that if Tommie were to die, she should 
be in time to tell him first that she loved him. 
This desire was so great, so enormous, so abnost 
superhuman, that it seemed to her she was holding 
Tommie's spirit back, compelling it to stay till she 
had lain her own soul bare to lum and whi^)ered 
her words of love. 

On arriving at Birkenhead she paused for five 
minutes whilst she washed her bands and arranged 
her hair. She must not go to Tommie travd 
stained. Tlie pelisse had kept her gown clean. 
She felt ^ad she was in white. A bri^t spot 
burnt on either ;^te cheek trom exdtement; 
there was no trace of fatigue on her face. 

She took an open fly and drove throufj^ the 
budding lanes to Heatherland, past Moss Deeping 
and straight to the Sutherlands' house. 

It was with an effort she raised her eyes to the 
windows. The blinds were Mp, but — it was over 
four days waca her mother's letter had been posted 
to her. There would have been time . . . 
so much can luq^cn in four days . . . S3te 
held her hands to her beating heart and aped 
up the garden path; the faun leered and modced 
as she passed. The front door was open, nobody 
was about, all was very quiet and stilL %e tan 
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across the hall and vp the stairs and along the 
landing to Tommie's door ... A nurse 
came out as she stood striving to steady her 
wildly heating pulses, and looked at hei in sur- 
prise. 

"How is he? Will ... he live?" Her 
lips formed the words, but they were spcdcen so 
low the nurse could scarcely hear them. 

"He is better, and the doctor gives us hope 
to-day. Excuse me, but may I a-A if your name 
is Diana — IVGss Diana Wenderby?" 

"Yes." 

"Then he will live and — you may go to him." 
She opened the door, allowed Diana to pass in, 
and gently closed it 

At the first, in the shaded room, Diana could 
hardly discern the figure lyii^ there so helpless on 
the bed, and she stood trembling by the doorway, 
her hands outstretched to him. And when she 
found her vmce it was very gently, very traderly 
she spt^e to him, as to a little diild: "Tommie, I 
have come to you, I have come to tell you that I 
love you. Not because you are hurt and injured, 
but because I love you and cannot live without 
you. Am I too late? Say that it is not sol Say 
that you still care for me!" 
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For a moment he lay still, wondering, almost 
fearfuL Was he dreaming? Always had he 
dreamed thus of Diana — asleep and awake — 
dreamed that she would come to him and say, 
"Tommie, I love you. " And she was here, ben 
in a white gown with something gr^ and shadowy 
slipping from her shoulders, and a smile like an 
angel's <m her lips, and her hands outstretched to 
him. Could it be only a dream? 

"Is it true?" he breathed, trying to raise him- 
selfinbed. "Can it be true?" His eyes absorbed 
her. 

Swiftly she crossed the room and knelt at his 
side, claq}ing his thin white hands in hers. "It 
is true," she whispered, "but you must lie stQl, 
you must be good for both our sakes." She 
fought haid to keep back her tears at the havoc 
suffering had wrought in his face, but even as 
she locked at him, the pain seemed to die away, 
and in its place a light and a great gladness irra- 
diated his every feature and shone in his 
eyes. 

"Beloved one," and in his vmce was the old 
whimscal note, "I am in a sorry plight, broken 
to bits and bandaged up like a trussed fowl, 
but will you be kind to me and h^ me? Will 
you creep tmder this right arm — he's the soundest 
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one — and lay your head on my breast — just 
there. Thank you. " 

In alienee he lay far some time, and she could 
feel the hot tears fall on her head and cheek, his 
tears of joy and thankfulness, but presently he 
spoke f^ain: "Raise your head a little, beloved 
sweetheart, I want to feel your lips against mine. " 

And t^jun she did his bidding. 
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